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@ In showing how we became involved in war with 
Japan, this book tells much about how other wars 
happen. It is a thoroughly documented study of the 
ways in which officials, diplomats, and soldiers think 
and act, of the environment of decision, and of the 
struggle for time and advantage. The main sweep of 
history emerges from the vital detail. 

“A full and authoritative account... Mr. Feis is. 
scrupulous about his facts and careful in his interpre- 
tation of them.”—The New Yorker. 
€ “This is such a complete, scholarly, and balanced 
account of the events that led up to the tragedy that 
it may be regarded as the final word.—New York Times. 
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Hitler Directs His War 


Selected, edited, with Introduction by 
FeLix GILBERT 


Secret, verbatim records of Hitler’s daily conferences with his mili- 
tary advisers during the last three years of the war. Here, in the very 
words Hitler spoke, emerges the total character of the man and his 
mind. Invaluable to anyone interested in the history of the war and 


the character of Hitler. Foreword by GEorGE ALLEN. 33 
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THE LEGAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL POSITION O1 
THE JACOBITES, 1688-1689! 


GEORGE 


HE mosaic of political concepts ad- 


vanced during the interregnum? for 


the settlement of the English gov- 
ernment has remained incompletely con- 
structed. This deticiency has resulted 
largely from three factors. In the first 
place, the Whig foundations of the ar- 
rangement have received greater empha 
sis than the alternative proposals. The 
Whig concepts sounded the death knell 
to absolutism and provided for the be- 
ginnings of a limited monarchy, under 
which form of government England was 
to rise to new heights of wealth, power, 
and prestige. To emphasize the prin 
ciples that seemingly motivated this 
startling development would therefore be 
natural. In the second place, writers have 
considered the discussions of the inter- 
regnum, and particularly the debates in 
the Convention Parliament, less impor 
tant than the philosophy of John Locke, 


The pre] 


riod, it may be, a1 
r to the time between December 
13, 1689, when technically 
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who wrote after the settlement, or that 
of Filmer and and Harrington, who wrote 
before the revolution. A typical disparag 
ing analysis of the Convention delibera 
tions is given by the historian James 
Ralph: **The whole Dispute about the 
Words abdicate, desert, and y, Was 
fitter fora School than a House of Parla 


UIC Ne 


ment, and might have been expected in 


Pedants.’3 Subse 


some Assembly of 
quent authors have but little altered the 
them 
hes; 


have given almost no attention to the 


opinion of Ralph. Some of have 


paraphrased the major spee others 
discussions; a few have omitted them en 
tirely. All of them have neglected to re 
veal the pattern of political concepts.4 In 
the third place, Jacobite ideas have re 
ceived no special attention. This omis 


sion resulted from the unpopularity of 


these concepts and the belief that Jaco 


Phe history of England (Lo n, 174 i] 


+ For exal 


ement, the } 
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bitism from the beginning was a lost 
cause.’ But Jacobitism did exist. 

The importance of Jacobitism as a 
political force for the half-century after 
the revolution warrants an investigation 
of its foundations. At the time of James’s 
first flight, the party consisted largely of 
Catholics. The nucleus grew when the 
captured king was returned to London.° 
This group was increased by the action of 
William when he forced the king out of 
England.’ During the election in January 


1689 the Jacobite faction was one of the ° 


groups to compete for Convention seats.” 
The party was much larger than was gen- 
erally supposed. When the Convention 
met, 200 of the 513 members had served 
in the parliament of 1685.° The fight in 
the commons for retaining James in 
some status was led by Lord Charles 
Fanshaw, Sir Christopher Musgrave, Sir 
Edward Seymour, and Mr. Heneage 
Finch..° When the resolution on the 
vacancy was brought before the house, 
151 members voted in the negative." In 
the upper chamber Jacobite strength was 
greater. On the question of the regency 
49 peers voted for retaining James, while 
51 voted against him.” Among the lead- 


D. A. Gururig and C. L 
of Jac obite bibliography Ay 
tory, XI (1939), 49 

6G. A. Evus (ed.), The Ellis corres pondence (Lon- 
don, 1829), IT, 362-63; and T. B. AtLespury, Mem 
arl of Ailesbury (Westminster, 1890), 


Grose, ‘Forty vears 


Journal of modern his- 


oirs of Thomas ¢ 
1, 214 
A. Brownine (ed.), The memotrs of Sir John 

Reresby (Glasgow, 1936), p. 541 

§Campana di Cave ur, Les derniers Stuarts a 
Saint-Germain (London, 1871), II, rof 

9 J. H. Piump, “The elections to the Convention 
Parliament in 1689,” Ca 
V (1937), 244 

. Narcissus Li i 


tion (Oxford, 1857), 


mbridge historical journal, 


™ PLump, loc. cit., p. 241. 


parliamentary history 


2 William Coppett, The 
of England (London, 1809), V, so 
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ers supporting the regency were the 
Earls of Clarendon, Rochester, and 
Nottingham ; Sidney Godolphin, baron of 
Rialton; the Bishop of Ely; and the 
Archbishop of York.'’ These lords were 
vigorous in their opposition to the com- 
mons action until the final decision on 
the * 
On this question 45 lords voted nay, and 
39 of the peers entered their protests." 
Those figures the 
strength of the group in the Convention, 
During the remainder of the Stuart per- 
od probably no fewer than fifty Jacobites 
held seats in parliament. These leaders 
worked actively for the restoration of the 
old order, while the majority of the party 
remained aloof from the government and 
engaged in plots for the return of James 
or his heirs. “‘Jacobitism remained a seri- 
ous and powerful political cause until 
1746.5 In view of the significance of 
Jacobitism, its concepts will be presented 


in this article through an analysis of 


vacancy” resolution was reached. 


give evidence of 


Jacobite ideas on the following topics: 
the institutional authority to solve the 


constitutional problem; the divine-right 
theory; the compact theory; the plan for 
a regency; the royal hereditary rights; 
the abdication principle; and the vacan- 
cy of the throne. 

An important question under discus- 
sion during the interregnum was the 
authority of the English institutions, in 
the absence of the king, to settle the con- 
stitutional crisis created by the flight of 
James II. The Jacobites maintained that 
the Convention was without legal au- 
thority to make the settlement through a 

8 Earl of CLARENDON, State let 
iD. <i6. 

"4 Great Britair 
hereafter cited as *‘House of lords 
IT (London, 1889), 18; an 


Vanuscripts of the house of lord 
manuscripts” 
1 Great Britain, Journal 
, XLV, 119 

SF. J.C. HEARNSHAW, Conservati 


ondor tO ' rok 
L n » 1933), Pp 2 


of the house of lords (London, n.d 


min England 
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breach of the line of succession.'® Their 
position developed as the logical conclu- 
sion of a series of steps to secure agree- 
ment between James and William after 
the latter had invaded England. This de- 
velopment passed through three phases 
of plans to stabilize the government fol- 
lowing the invasion. During the first two 
phases the settlement was to be accom- 
plished within the framework of the con- 
stitution. In the last phase the Jacobites 
resisted attempts to give the Convention 
powers to make the settlement outside 
the framework of the constitution. 
When the threats to laws and institu- 
tions incident to the invasion became 
serious, the English consensus was to 
avoid any discussion on the merits of the 
invasion and to urge the maintenance of 
the monarchy and the laws as they were 
established. To effect these ideas, many 
petitions were formulated that requested 
a parliament.’? Responding to this pres- 
sure, James met with the lords in London 
and they proposed a parliament, a gener- 
al pardon, and a treaty with William as 
the means for retaining a stable govern- 
ment.'® The king agreed to summon a 
parliament and to rescind many of the 
objectionable steps which he had taken 
the meantime, the king 


earlier.'? In 
joined his forces at Salisbury to halt fur- 
ther desertions and to proceed against 
the Prince of Orange.?® As the condition 


of the kingdom became worse with the 
attempted flight and return of James, 
further considerations became necessary. 
The king had been urged by several peers 
to negotiate with the prince. These lords 


© House of lords manuscripts, U, 14. 

17 Eis, II, 333 

8 Thid., p. 341; and William Bray 

of John Evelyn (London, 1811), p 
J KerR (ed.), The Portledge pi 


> 1 40 
>t + 


lia 
aduary 
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intended to arrange terms with Wiliam 
that would preserve the laws and religion 
of England.”?. Others etforts, however, 
were being made. The Ear! of Clarendon, 
in a conference with William, urged the 
prince to pursue the objectives of his dec 
laration and secured a promise that the 
declaration would be punctually ob 
served.” William’s 
were skeptical about the success of the 


advisers, however, 
commissioners when they were told that 
the aim was to calla parliament.’) Never 
theless, an agreement to call a parliament 
was reached by the commissioners and 
the prince. But, before the negotiations 
were completed, James escaped to France 
and further means were required to mect 
the political crisis.’4 

The flight initiated the second phase of 
the problem of stabilizing the English 
government. In this phase the govern 
ment was operating without a king and 
there was danger of the governmental 
balance being upset. During this period 
a temporary expedient was advanced by 
the lords and commons who had served 
in the parliaments of Charles Il. The 
lords, who considered the possible alter- 
natives, had been urged by Lord William 
Pagett to declare the king’s withdrawal 
a demise and to select Mary as queen. 
The motion was not carried because of 
the vigorous opposition of the Earls of 
Pembroke and Nottingham.* Two days 
later the prince asked the group to sug 
gest ways and means for implementing 
his declaration to preserve the institu 
tions of England.”® At this meeting of the 
delegates the body asked the prince to 
take charge of the government and to 


21 Gilbert BURNET, History of ht n limes (Lor 


don, 1838), p. 418 
227 CLARENDON, IT, 2 
23 Tbid., p. 264 


® Great Britain 


London, 1803 
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issue a call for a convention.’ In spite of 
the majority decision, the opinion was 
widely held that the convention would 
have no power to deal with the crisis be- 
cause a legislature was without authority 
when the king did not participate.”" Al- 
though some of the leaders favored invit- 
ing James to return, provided that he 
would make certain guarantees, the 
clergy generally favored a_ regency 
through which a parliament could be 
called within the limits of the consti- 
tution.” The apprehension of the Jaco- 
bite leaders was aroused by these de- 
velopments. In a discussion of the im- 
plications with the Earl of Clarendon, 
Pembroke argued that in the approach- 
ing convention strenuous efforts must be 
made to guarantee the safety of James’s 
; interest while the political settlement was 
designed.*° 
The third phase of the crisis developed 
during the meeting of the Convention. 
During this period the Jacobites were 
working to prevent what they considered 
to be an illegal legislature from jeopard- 
izing the traditional balance of the con- 
stitution. When the Convention met 
there was much discussion about the 
authority of the body to deal with the 
critical problem. First came the question 
about the seat of authority after the king 
had fled. Some observers agreed with a 
pamphleteer who analyzed the departure 
of the king as.a dissolution of the govern- 
ment when he wrote, “Ii the Departure of 
the King amounts to such a Desertion as 
the Government, then the 
Power must necessarily revert and vest 


disse ives 


“ipa : ie : 
27 Great Britain, Debates of the house of commons 
from . 1667 to 1694, collected by 


Grey (hereafter cited as ‘‘Grry”’), IX 
2; and BRAY, p. 662 


? 


Inchitell 


(London, 


lroct 
tracts 


wuanie 
» 1 
1 Sommers (hereatter 
Mm, 1745), 321. 


IT, 
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in the People, who may erect a new one, 
either according to the old Model, if they 
like it so well, or any other that they like 
and approve better.” On the other 
hand, Nottingham expressed the belief 
that precedent gave the peers of the realm 
considerable authority under these cir- 
cumstances: “In the absence of the King 
... 1 would not be understood to say, 
the government devolved upon the 
Lords; but I may say they are the gov- 
ernment’s great council in the interval of 
Parliaments, and may have greater sway 
by the privilege of their birth, in the exi- 
gencies of state: As appears in several in- 
stances, and particularly the first of 
Henry the.sixth, and during his infan- 
cy.’ Deeper legal implications were 
seen, however, in the query put by Sir 
Christopher Musgrave to the legislative 
body. He said, ‘I would be clear whether 
the intent is to depose the King; if he has 
forfeited his Inheritance to the Crown, | 
vould know from the Long Robe wheth- 
er you can depose the King or no.’ This 
led to doubts as to the authority of the 
Convention to settle the question. It was 
emphasized that a convention was not a 
body that could be compared with a par- 
liament. Because the king’s writs had not 
been used to summon the body, it could 
have legislative powers.*4 Further 
clarifying the status of the Convention, 
one of the lords said, *‘As our Laws 
stand; We have misled a legal and free 
Parliament, and have got a Convention 
that cannot make Laws, nor call a Par- 


no 


= 4 collection of state trac 


ston of the late revolution in 1688 and during the reign 

of William III London, 1705-7) (hereaf 

cited as ‘State tracts’), I, 162 

<~ t he p 1 y] i 
LNVITI to the 

pre ent iereaiter ited i ‘* Parliamentary de 


bates’), IT (London, 17 


Nieclion lyneniary 


3? Great Britain, A ¢ 


debates in England from the year MD 
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33 Grey, IX, 17 
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liament that can, but what will need a 
confirmation from a better authority.’’ 
Referring to legal precedents in his inter- 
pretation of the authority, the Bishop of 
Ely recalled that the heir to the throne 
had been set aside by parliament on pre- 
vious occasions. The bishop emphasized, 
however, that it did not follow “that 
every breach of the first original con- 
tract, gives us power to dispose of the 
lineal succession.”’"*° ‘This position was 
generally supported by the clergy, who 
were apprehensive about recognizing de- 
posing powers.*’ The spokesman for the 
group, Ely, gave a more complete analy- 
sis of the authority of parliament. Relat- 
ing the powers of parliament to the origi- 
nal compact, he asserted that through 
this agreement the king and parliament 
had the authority to make and amend 
laws. Since the law of succession was a 
part of the compact, the powers of parlia- 
ment did not include dealing with the 
crown until all heirs had abdicated.** He 
doubted whether the precedents on the 
interruptions of the throne provided 
power to set aside the lineal succession 
because of the allegiance laws enacted 
under Elizabeth and James I. Since these 
laws were a part of the contract, parlia- 
ment could not alter the succession ex- 
cept through the regular legislative proc 

ess.6’ Thus the Jacobites concluded that 
the Convention had no power to deal 
with the constitutional crisis. In spite of 
the solid legal foundations of their argu 

ments, the Whig majority pushed ahead 
to settle the government. The 
spread discussions during the interreg 


wide 


A lord’s speech without doors, to the lords upon 
the present condition of the government (n.p., [1659 
(found in the Newberry Library, Chicago, in the 


bound collection William and Mary tracts, 1, 5 
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num defined many ideas on the nature of 
government; among them were those re 
lating to the divine-right theory. 

It was assumed during the eighteenth 
century that the Jacobites believed in 
“dispensing Power in the Crown, with 
indefeasible Hereditary Right, Jure Divi 
no.”’*° This idea has persisted for over 
two centuries. In his recent article about 
the revolution J. L. Duncan wrote: “On 
the one hand were ranged all believers in ° 
political absolutism, who then main 
tained that the King virtually stood 
above all law and reigned by virtue of 
divine right. His actions were regarded as 
sancrosanct and unchallgngeable by any 
subject. In particular it was held that no 
circumstances could ever arise which 
would justify a subject in resisting by 
armed force any dictate of sovereign 
power." The evidence, however, does 
not support these positions. The facts 
reveal that, while the settlement was be 
ing accomplished, the majority of the 
Jacobites exchanged the divine-right 
theory of the Cavaliers for the more ra 
tional compact idea based on the prece 
dents of constitutional growth. Some of 
the former remained, however, express 
ing themselves in letters, speeches, and 
pamphlets. A few of them believed in 
political absolutism, maintaining that 
reigned 


the king was above the law and 


by divine sanction.” The most. signifi 
cant proponent of. these ideas was James 
Il, who wrote to the lords from Saint 
Germain-en-Laye: “No change of for 
tune shall ever make Us forget Ourselves 
so far as to condescend to anything un 
becoming that high and royall station on 


which God Almighty has by right of suc 
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cession placed us.’’43 This position, how- 
ever, was not widely accepted in official 
circles. During the Convention, occasion- 
al references were made to the absolutist 
theory of control.44 This attitude was re- 
ferred to by Sir Robert Howard, a Whig 
leader, who in his speech on the state of 
the nation said, “I have heard ‘that the 
King has his crown by Divine Right.’ ’’* 
Public discussions, however, were differ- 
ent in tone. 

The Jacobite pamphlets seemed to fol- 
low or even go beyond the position taken 
by the king. These publications fell into 
two categories. The first reflected the 
Byzantine variety of absélutism that had 
been advanced by Jean Bodin a century 
before the revolution.** A pamphleteer 
who followed Bodin’s ideas wrote con- 
cerning the settlement, ‘““‘Were such a 
mighty thing to be determined by my 
single Vote, the Government should be 
Monarchy, and this Monarchy should be 
Absolute and Arbitrary.”’47 The second 
variety of pamphlets had its roots in the 
more recent contract theory of Thomas 
Hobbes. A typical pamphlet presented a 
strange combination of the social con- 
tract and the idea of divine right. In the 
development of his theory of the origin 
of government the writer asserted that 
God had ruled his people through a pa- 
ternalistic monarchial authority during 
the development of the state. Later in the 
evolution of government, the patriarchs 
ruled as princes. Then, the judges were 
classified as so many monarchs during 
their time. Eventually, God gave the 
Jews a king cut out of the same pattern 


used for creating monarchs in other coun- 


tries. This development, the writer be- 


43 House of lords manuscripts, II, 21. 
44 COBBETT, V, sa. 45 GREY, IX, 19-20 
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lieved, proved that royal government 
was of divine origin.*® His position was 
stated as follows: “By the Word of God 
it appears, That Monarchy is the govern- 
ment which God has chosen above all 
others, and that the people were always 
obliged to accept that form of Govern- 
ment which God had chosen for them, 
before they did actually bind themselves: 
See him said Samuel to all the People, 
whom the Lord (not you) hath chosen. ’’4’ 
And, although the writer believed that 
such were the foundations upon which 
the English government rested, he ac- 
cepted the limitations of divine law on 
both the monarch and his subjects.* 
Thus it is easily seen that this position in- 
dicated wide variance from the views of 
James and the disciples of Byzantine ab- 
solutism. It was not, however, as ad- 
vanced as the stand taken by most of the 
Jacobites. They were more generally in- 
clined to accept the contract idea of gov- 
ernment. 

At the meeting of the Convention the 
majority of James’s followers supported 
the compact theory of government 
through which the Jords and commons 
participated, under the leadership of the 
king, in the control of the nation accord- 
ing to constitutional precedents. Their 


position was revealed through the discus- 
sions of the Convention and indicated 

ervation of their 
-heir religion, their 


concern about the 
laws, their estates, 
standing in the country, and the conse- 
quences of a drastic change in the heredi- 
tary rights of the crown. It also revealed 
a fear of an elective monarchy and a com- 
monwealth. In origin it did not show a 


dependence upon Filmer and Harring 


4 The letter which was sent to the author of the 
doctrine of pa sive obedience and jure divino dis pr ved, 
ele answered and refuted (London, 1689 collected 
in William and Mary tracts, 11, 1-37). 
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ton, but rather a relationship to the phi- 
losophy or legal principles of Richard 
Hooker, Hugo Grotius, the Bible, Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Sir John Fortescue, the coro- 
nation oath, and Tacitus. The speeches 
and writings revealed a more significant 
reliance upon the opinions of the learned 
counselors of the law than upon any 
other source. Those serving as counselors 
included Sir Robert Atkyns, Sir Edward 
Montague, Sir William Dolben, Sir 
Cresswell Levinz, Sir Edward Nevill, Sir 
John Holt, Sir William Whitlocke, 
George Bradbury, and William Petyt. In 
order to present clearly the political con- 
cepts of the Jacobites on the contract 
theory, an analysis of their opinions will 
be necessary. 

When the Convention lords received 
the commons resolution, the peers re- 
quested the opinions of the counselors 
about the legal status of the compact 
theory. The majority of them asserted 
that, although the lawbooks did not re- 
fer to the original contract, they believed 
in its existence. Two of the counselors 
were evasive. Atkyns said he believed the 
term referred to the first step in govern- 
ment, when the king and the people 
formed a limited monarchy. He cited 
Hooker, the preamble of the act concern- 
ing Peter’s Pence, Grotius, and the Bible 
to substantiate his opinion.s' When asked 
about the term, that 
Coke spoke of approximately the same 
thing. If the principle did not exist, sub- 
jects could not demand that the king 
must live within the law.*? Whitlocke ar- 
gued that the limited nature of the mon- 


Dolben asserted 


archy was derived from the king’s com- 
pact with the people, and he recalled that 
King Alfred was limited by his corona- 
tion oath.) After confessing that he had 
been incorrectly taught at Oxford that 


* House of lords manuscripts, I1,-15. 
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no contract existed, Bradbury stated 
that no government could subsist with- 
out an agreement between the king and 
the people, and he believed the body ot 
common law was the original contract.54 
Analyzing the body politic of England, 
he saw three parts: king, lords, and com 
mons. This idea was used again and again 
by the lords when defending the heredi- 
tary monarchy through the concept of 
the original contract.’ Petyt emphasized 
the coronation oath as evidence for the 
existence of the original contract. After 
referring to the selection of rulers by ac 
clamation in Germany, he said there was 
always agreement between the king and 
the people in Saxon times. He afiirmed 
that, since Statute 25 Edward III, the 
king had been bound by his oath to rule 
justly. The oath, he pointed out, was 
administered before any subject. did 
homage, 

This uncertainty of the legal status of 
the original contract was retlected in the 
debate preceding the settlement. A pam 
phlet asserted, **Most men believed that 
the pretended Breach of that they call 
The Original Contract, was designed for 
no more than a popular Flourish.’’’* The 
Karl of Clarendon, however, was more 
profound in his analysis when he re 
marked at the Convention: ‘‘I may say 
... that this breaking of the original 
contract is a language that hath not 
been long used in this place; nor known 


in any of our law books, or public re 

ords. It is sprung up, but as taken from 
some late authors none of the best re 
ceived.’’s? Less skeptical was the Earl of 


Pembroke, who outlined the character of 


[bid 


word to the 


6“ The desertion iscu Stale tracts, I 
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the contract when he said: ‘‘The laws are 
certainly part of the original contract; and 
by the laws made, which established the 
oath of allegiance and supremacy, we are 
tied up to keep the hereditary line, being 
sworn to be true and faithful to the King, 
his heirs and successors; whereas the old 
oath was only to bear true allegiance to 
the King. There (1 take it) lies the reason 
why we cannot (of ourselves) without 
breaking that contract, break the suc- 
cession.’’s* A more penetrating deduction 
was expressed by Nottingham, who de- 
nied the ability to destroy the compact. 
Granting a breach of the contract, he in- 
sisted that the next in line could not in- 
herit the crown because an individual 
cannot be heir to a person who is alive. 
Furthermore, he pointed out, by accept- 
ing a dissolution of government and se- 
lecting a new line, the Convention would 
commit ‘the same fault we have laid 
upon the King.’’s’ Accepting the analysis 
of the Oxonian Bradbury, he saw the 
English government as a body politic 
consisting of three parts, with the king as 
the leader of the lords and commons. 
With the removal of the sovereign, the 
remainder oi the government was endan- 
gered. “lor they are knit together in 
their common head; and if one part of the 
government be dissolved, I see not any 
reason but that all must be dissolved.’*’° 
A similar point of view was expressed by 


a pamphlet, which in discussing condi- 
tions in England emphasized the distinc- 
tion between parliament and the Con- 


vention. Because the latter was not 
called by writs (a function of the king), it 
had no legislative powers." 

By accepting the compact idea of gov- 
ernment as a means for the preservation 

* Parliamentary debate 

9 Thid., pp. 230 
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of the hereditary monarchy, the Bishop 
of Ely agreed with Bradbury’s analysis of 
the body politic. The bishop conceived 
the compact as an agreement made when 
the state was first instituted. In the | 
agreement were the conditions under 
which the government (king, lords, and 
commons assembled) should function, 
The body politic was obliged to make 
new laws and to alter old ones. Among 
these was the law of succession, which 
was as much a part of the original con- 
tract as any other statute. In the case of 
abdication, the disposition of the crown 
would not be a prerogative of parliament 
until all the heirs had abdicated. The 
hishop recognized the seven interrup- 
tions in the succession since the Con- 
quest, but he cited the statutes of Queen 
Elizabeth and James I on allegiance as 
part of the contract, which required obe- 
dience until altered by a lawful parlia- 
ment. By observing these principles, he 
believed England would avoid an elec- 
tive crown.” 

In the commons, the Jacobites ana- 
lyzed the nature of the government, in 
the case of drastic changes, with a con- 
cern equal to that of the lords. Heneage 
believed the destruction of the 
would be a serious act. The 


Finch 
contract 
problems created by the breakdown of 
the constitution would be almost insur- 
mountable. If James were no longer king, 
he believed, the throne should be filled 
with the next in line of succession. It was 
true that the king could forfeit for him- 
self, but he could not resign or dispose of 
the inheritance. In the case of James, his 
escape did not seem a complete renuncia- 
tion. Yet the English people would en- 
danger their security by sending propos- 
als to James.°’ Finch believed a satisfac- 

? Parliamentary debates, 11, 202 
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tory solution for the preservation of the 
contract would be to establish a regency 
during the life of the king.** A more lib- 
eral view was taken by Sir Christopher 
Musgrave. Adhering to the ideal of the 
hereditary monarchy as an element of 
the compact, he believed the king could 
violate the contract and not destroy the 
constitution. To avoid disturbing the 
constitution, he would follow the dictum 
of the Bishop of Ely in distinguishing be- 
tween the right to, and the exercise of the 
right to, the crown.’ The third point of 
view was expressed by Sir Thomas 
Clarges. He supported the idea of heredi- 
tary right and believed that to declare 
the crown void would have unusual re- 
sults: It would disturb the constitution 
by changing the status of the king. Fill- 
ing the vacancy would be more serious. 
Clarges thought the selection of a suc- 
cessor to James would convert the king- 
dom into a commonwealth.” This devel- 
opment would imperil the constitutional 
principle of hereditary rights. 

The commons as well as the peers sup- 
ported the principle of a hereditary king 
and expressed apprehension of instable 
government if the lineal succession were 
disrupted. Although the number of Jac- 
obites was not great in the commons, 
this point of view was advanced by 
Finch, who in a debate on January 28 ex- 
pressed his belief in the hereditary nature 
of the crown with descent through an un- 
interrupted lineal succession.’’ The king, 
he thought, might give up his position as 
in case of malfeasance of office, but in 
that event he would relinquish only the 
exercise of the crown. His departure 
would cause transfer of governmental 
control into the hands of his successor be- 

64 CoBBETT, V, 


HARDWICKE, 


% Thid., p. 405 
Grey, IX, : 


cause the king could not lose his title or 
inheritance.” 

In the upper chamber the Jacobites, 
holding ideas much like those held by the 
Tories, took views similar to those held 
by Finch.°? Many of these concepts were 
formed upon the putting of the question 
“whether king James having broke that 
Original Contract between him and his 
people, and deserted the government 
whether the throne was thereby ‘va 
cant’?”’ One group stoutly maintained 
that the “king never dies.’ 
of a hereditary king, however, was am 


"70 The concept 


plified in the conference between the 
lords and commons in an effort to iron 
out their differences. Clarendon and Not 
tingham were the principal defenders of 
the lords’ position. Replying to the aged 
Sir John Maynard, the former said, “‘I 
think, no act of ours can alter the lineal 
succession; for, by all laws we now have 
in being, our government appears to be 
hereditary in the right line of descent 
And upon any descent, when any 

ceaseth to be King, allegiance is 
due to his 


When asked by Henry Pollexfen, a house 


law heir as successor 
conteree, who should succeed James, he 
queried, “Must it not be supplied by 
that 
dead?’’?? Uneasy about the st: 


those should come if he Vere 


tus of the 


had indi 


cated that they did not want an elective 


crown because the commons 


crown, Clarendon stated that a breach in 
the lineal succession at this time might 
act as a precedent which would make the 
throne perpetually elective. Another ot 


the conferees, the Earl of Nottingham, 
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discussed the nature of the crown by cit- 
ing cases from English precedent. Not- 
tingham was an ardent disciple of heredi- 
tary right. In analyzing the position of 
the king, he contrasted it with the status 
of the commoner. Because the inherit- 
ance of the commoner can be halted by 
an attainder, it is weaker than the royal 
line as defined by the lawyers of Henry 
VII. The status of the crown had been 
defined by the statute dealing with the 
king’s succession during the reign of 
Henry VIII. By this law, said Notting- 
ham, succession was limited to the king’s 
children. If the king chose to relinquish 
his position, his act would not exclude 
his heirs.75 Furthermore, Nottingham, 
relating incidents from history, demon- 
strated how, in cases of disturbed suc- 
cession, claimants had not taken the 
throne unless they had ‘‘some specious 
pretence of an hereditary title to it.” In 
this manner he revealed that the throne 
might be vacant as to a particular per- 
son, but it would not be to the successor 
because the English laws recognized no 
interregnum. Upon the death of the ruler 
the next in line is the sovereign at one 
and the same instant.’* The coronation 
oath, in the mind of the Jacobites, did 
not greatly alter the hereditary position. 
Clarendon further amplified this condi- 
tion by relating the regal position to the 
oath. He explained that the king must 
live within the law before as well as after 
the oath was administered. In this way 
allegiance is due from subjects as soon as 
the crown descends upon the next in line 
by succession.” A more complex view of 
the oath was presented by a pamphleteer 


73 Parliamentary debates, 11, 250-51 
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who wrote, “Though the King do not per- 
form his Coronation-Oath, yet his Sub- 
jects are not therefore absolved from the 
Oath of Allegiance; and on the contrary, 
the King is bound by his Coronation- 
Oath, though his Subjects do not keep 
that of Allegiance.’’”’ These concepts 
provided the foundation for the resolu- 
tion for the regency in spite of the more 
conservative ideas expressed in other 
pamphlets.” 

The position of the Jacobites in the 
house of lords as well as in the commons 
followed with amplification the ideas ex- 
pressed by the learned counsel.of the law 
on the question of the regency. The dis- 
cussion of the possibility of a regency 
was begun in the upper house when the 
commons resolution on James II was re- 
ceived, although doubts were expressed 
about the status of the king in relation to 
the regency. Turning to the Civil War 
precedent, the incident was cited wherein 
the commons had enacted a measure to 
execute the king and the lords had reject- 
ed it on December 29, 1648. This position 
was sustained from the legislation, Stat- 
ute 22 Edward III, which resolved 
that the king has no peer in the realm 
and cannot be judged by men. The status 
of the king was further clarified by the 
statutes of Henry VI’s reign, which stat- 
ed that the king could not dispose of his 
kingdom. Although John had tried to 
subvert the crown, he could not do so. In 
view of these doctrines and considering 
the flight of James, it was concluded that 
the best remedy for the situation would 
be a regency, since it came nearest to 


8 


meeting the requirements of the law.’ 
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The counselors were then asked for an 
opinion on the legality of the regency. 
Sir Robert Atkyns replied that in law the 
regent is a guardian and a protector. If 
royal power were assumed, the regent 
would differ little from a king.7? With 
these opinions as background, the Jaco- 
biteswaged the struggleon the question of 
the regency in both the lower and upper 
houses, but the idea was more widely ac- 
cepted in the latter than in the former. In 
his debate on the state of the kingdom in 
the commons, Finch proposed the estab- 
lishment of a regency during the lifetime 
* An acceptance of the plan 
was urged because of the stability it 
would provide. Although Finch thought 
James should not be given regal powers, 
he was certain a sound administration 
would result.*' These ideas did not win 
the approval of the commons, but they 
were accepted by a near majority in the 
house of lords. A resolution for a regency 
during the life of James II was intro- 
duced in the upper house by Notting- 
ham, and its introduction was followed 
by along and bitter debate. Nottingham, 
the leader of the discussion, by citing the 
instance of Don Pedro, who was regent 
while the king of Portugal vet reigned 
but did not rule, exercised great influence 
upon the peers.*? His ideas did not pre- 
vail, however, as the resolution failed to 
carry by a narrow margin of two votes.*s 


The failure of the motion to pass made 


8g 


of the king. 


necessary the consideration of the legal 
position of the exiled king. 

Although the commons accepted the 
idea that by fleeing James had abdicated, 
the lords, adhering to the hereditary con- 


cept of the monarchy, believed the king 


» Thid., p. 15. Grey, TX, 24 
Harpwickr, II, 410-11; rr, V, 40. 
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could not abdicate. Their position was 
determined in part by the analysis of the 
abdication principle by the counselors of 
law. Four of them agreed that the term 
was not found in common law. Atkyns 
pointed out that the term was included 
in the dictionary, while Dolben asserted 
that it was used in Roman law. Whit 
locke and the more profound Bradbury 
agreed that the term could not extend be 
yond the person involved." Further 
more, the circumstances of James's flight 
were closely related to the opinion of his 
status. It was widely believed that, be 
cause the king was in danger, his action 
could not be defined as an abdication.’ 
There was, indeed, much evidence to 
support this analysis because a portion of 
the army had deserted and the remaining 
forces were of slight value. Furthermore, 
the subjects expressed a strong resent 
ment against the king, and disorders 
were widespread as William’s 
swept inland Under 
stances the Jacobites believed James had 


army) 
a these circum 
withdrawn to protect himself and his 
family. His hasty departure had preclud 
ed the appointment of officials to admin 
ister the government.*’ “And since his 
Majesty had sutticient Reasons to with 
draw, these can be no Pretence for an Ab 
dication: For we are to observe, That to 
abdicate an Office, always supposes the 
Consent of him who quits it. That this is 
the signification of the word Abdico, ap 
pears from Tully, Salust and Livy; to 
shall only add Learned 
Grotius, De Jure Belli 
makes Abdicating the Government, and 
Perms of the 


the 


which | 


where he 
plainly Giving it up, to be 
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same importance.”’** Grotius, héwever, 
had been more explicit when he added 
that a “Neglect or Omission in the ad- 
ministration of Government, is by no 
means to be interpreted a Renunciation 
of it.’’*® In addition to referring to for- 
eign authors, cases in English history 
were cited. ‘We have but two Instances 
with us, which looks like an Abdication 
since the Conquest; which are the Reigns 
of Edward Il and Richard II both 
which were unjustly Deposed by their 
Subjects. However they did not. re- 
nounce their Allegiance, and declare the 
throne Void, till they had a formal Resig- 
nation under the Hands »f both those un- 
fortunate Princes.’’’° 

In the commons the proponents of 
these opinions were Lord Charles Fan- 
shaw and Sir Thomas Clarges. The for- 
mer in a talk on the state of the nation 
observed that the king had been forced 
out of the kingdom because of fear of his 
own subjects.” Clarges could not accept 
the principle of abdication. Following 
precedents, he believed the principle re- 
ferred to voluntary action.” 

The opposition of the peers to the ap- 
plication of the abdication principle to 
James revealed opinion similar to that of 
the counselors, the pamphleteers, and the 
commoners. Theirs was largely expressed 
in the conference with the commons by 
Nottingham, the Bishop of Ely, Roches- 
ter, and Clarendon. Upon the receipt of 
the commons resolution on James II, the 
lords refused to accept the principle of 
abdication.*’ Their reasons were given in 
to the house of 


a resolution returned 


commons, which stated that, as the term 
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was unknown in common law, the lords 
desired to use a word upon which there 
was general acceptance. It was pointed 
out that, when the term was used in civil 
law, it indicated a voluntary renuncia- 
tion. Obviously, James had not left vol- 
untarily.°* The free conference between 
the lords and commons brought greater 
amplification on the nature of abdica- 
tion. Although the three major speakers, 
Ely, Clarendon, and Nottingham, pre 
sented conflicting details in analyzing the 
principle, they agreed that the word was 
not found in common law; that when the 
word was used in civil law, it meant vol- 
untary action; and, if the principle were 
applied to James II, the hereditary suc- 
cession would be endangered.%’ Their 
major concern appeared to involve the 
declaration of a vacant throne. 

The lords were apprehensive about the 
use of the word “vacant” to describe the 
the throne. 


condition of This concern 


probably developed from the reluctance 


of the counselors to render exact opin- 
ions. They were evasive and vague. At 

kyns, Levinz, and Montague believed the 
question could not be answered by refer- 
ence to common law but was a case for 
the high court of parliament.” Although 
agreeing with the other counselors that 
the decision should be made by the high 
court, Bradbury was willing to speculate 
on the principle. He believed that a va 

cancy might exist, and, if the royal fami- 
ly were extinct, he thought there would 
be no question about it. 


he 


Using Bradbury’s statement as t 
foundation, the peers vigorously opposed 
the commons resolution on the vacancy. 
While the 


considering resolution, the 
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lords struck out the clause ‘“‘and that the 
throne is thereby vacant.’ In a state- 
ment sent to the lower house, the lords 
explained their rejection of the word “‘va- 
cancy’’ on the following grounds: ‘1. Be- 
cause, by the Constitution of the Gov- 
ernment, the Monarchy is Hereditary, 
and not Elective. 2. Because no Act of 
the King alone can bar or destroy the 
Right of His Heirs to the Crown; and 
therefore ...if the throne be vacant of 
James the Second, Allegiance is due to 
such Person as the Right of Succession 
does belong to.’"’? Not much was added 
to these statements by the speakers at 
the free conference. The Earl of Notting 
ham refused to accept the idea of vacan- 
cy because of its consequences.'’° If the 
condition applied to James's heirs, the 
crown would be elective. Clarendon went 
further in his thinking about the results 
of declaring the throne vacant. In a de- 
bate with Pollexfen he asserted, “If then 


you say this government is vacant, that 


would be to put all those by that should 


‘yy 


take the succession.’ !° Furthermore, he 
believed the nation might become a‘com- 
monwealth:" The Earl of 


on the difference between 


Rochester, 
commenting 
hereditary and elective governments, ob- 
served that in the former, upon the death 
of the occupant, the ‘‘next heir was im- 
mediately in the throne.’’ This was not 
the case in elective kingdoms: 
in Poland when the king dies there is a 
vacancy, because there the law knows no 


“Indeed, 
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certain successor: So that the ditlerence 
is plain, that whenever the monarchy is 
hereditary, upon the ceasing of him in 
vacant: 


possession, the throne is not 


where it is elective, ‘tis vacant.’'°3 The 
Earl of Pembroke, however, was willing 
to recognize an expediency to solve the 
problem. Explaining his position, he 
said, *‘We should make it a case of de 
mise of our kings, as our law calls it; 
that is, the king is dead in law by this 
Abdication or Desertion of the govern- 
ment, and that the next heir is to take by 
descent.’*!°4 

On the question of the vacancy as well 
as on previous issues, Clarendon stated 
that it was the general belief among fair 
minded men that the Jacobites had the 
most logical arguments.'’> Disregarding 
the legal and philosophical case ad 
vanced by the supporters of James I, 
however, the Whigs and their Tory allies 
forged ahead to depose James and to 
elevate William and Mary to the English 
throne. 

Throughout the interregnum the Jac- 
obite political concepts had developed 
along a pattern that would preserve the 
continuity of the constitution. The bulk 
of their ideas that 
the debates, public 


were advanced in 
and official, were 
based on legal and constitutional prece 
dents and on the opinion of the learned 
counselors of law rather than on the di 
vine-right theories and practices of the 
early Stuart period, as has generally been 
assumed. 
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I 


HE Communist manifesto was pre- 
sented to a disinterested world by 

Kar] Marx and Friedrich Engels in 

1848. In sweeping, strident phrases and 
with more faith than proof they ex- 
pounded the thesis of the class struggle 
and the materialistic interpretation of 
history. “The history of all hitherto ex- 
isting society,’ pronounced Marx and 
Engels apodictically, “‘is the history of 
class struggles.”’ Society, in the existing 
capitalistic world, they held, is divided 
into two hostile camps, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat. There can be no ar- 
tificial boundaries, no clashing delusions 
nationalism, between worker and 
worker in their common and relentless 
struggle against the exploiters. All men 
are not brothers; but all workingmen are. 
From this conception of the universal 
solidarity of the proletariat there gradu- 
ally evolved the attitude toward inter- 
nationalism and war which was held by 
socialists of many sects and creeds. Wars 
are fostered and waged in the interests of 
the capitalist and imperialist. For the 
bourgeoisie, international strife means 
increased profits and power and for the 
proletariat, maiming and death on the 
battlefield. Since the human and materi- 
al costs of war are invariably borne by 
the workingman, his true interests are 
best furthered by obstructing and pre- 


of 


venting recourse to arms in the event of 
international misunderstandings. 
Belief in the universal fraternity of 


workingmen and hostility to the prac- 
tice of war pervaded the First Interna- 
tional almost from its very inception in 


o 


>? 


1864, and at various congresses in the 
years immediately following, antimili- 
taristic and antiwar resolutions were en- 
thusiastically passed. The noble ideal, 
however, foundered when the first seri- 
ous international As the 
clouds of war gathered over France and 
Prussia, Marx arrived at the convenient 
conclusion that the aims of Bonapartist 
France were “‘dynastic’’ and, according- 
ly, reprehensible. Prussia’s objectives, on 
the other hand, were and, 
thus, German workingmen could slaugh- 
ter their French brethren to the extent 
that the conflict did not “‘degenerate into 
a war against the French people.”’ More- 
over, the Lassalleans, the strongest of 
the socialist groups in Germany, voted in 
favor of the war credits requested by the 
government. 


crisis arose. 


“defensive” 


The period between the conclusion of 
the Franco-Prussian War in 1871 and the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914 was, 
relatively speaking, an era of interna- 
tional peace, and few crises appeared to 
test the mettle of working-class solidari- 
ty. Following the war between France 
and Germany, the First International 
“withered away” and not until 1889 was 
its successor organized. The Second In- 
ternational, like its defunct predecessor, 
adopted at various times idealistic reso- 
lutions against armaments and war. 
These pious pronouncements were, how- 
ever, once again sacrificed on the altar of 
nationalistic self-righteousness when the 
crucial test came in 1914. 

Perhaps the crowning success of so 
cialist internationalism during the twen- 
ty-tive-year life-span of the Second Inter 


> 
«- 
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national was the stand taken by Japa- 
nese and Russian socialists during the 
Russo-Japanese War of: 1904-5. To be 
sure, social democracy in beth countries 
had not as yet developed deep roots and 
mass followings. At the outbreak of the 
war both Russia and Japan were highly 
centralized states permeated with po- 
litical philosophies and practices of ex- 
treme conservatism. What flickerings of 
liberalism that were evident stemmed 
from individual and isolated intellectual 
enlightenment or political opportunism 
rather than from broad historically 
developing movements. Economically, 
both nations were backward agrarian 
states peopled by wretched poverty- 
stricken peasantries whose ranks during 
the preceding thirty-five years had been 
increasing at intensive rates.’ In neither 
nation, despite rapidly rising industriali- 
zation, had there as yet been brought 
into existence the armies of the prole- 
tariat, without which social democracy 
could be but an abstract theory. Never- 
theless, in tgo4 Japanese and Russian 
socialist members of the Second Inter- 
national could style themselvesrepresent- 
atives of the proletariat of their respec- 
tive nations and proclaim the united op- 
position of the working classes and, by 
implication, their countrymen to the war 
in the East. 


I] 


Japanese socialism as a distinct and 
continuous movement emerged shortly 


‘ Population growth in round figures was as fol 


lows (statistics for 1870: R. Isuu, Population pre 
T) 


sure and economic life in Japan |London, 1937 


( 
l ds 


statistics for 1904: Statesman’s year book |London 


1906], pp. 1109 and 1313) 


after the Sino-Japanese War of 1804-05. 
From its very inception and, in fact, 
until just recently, the growth of the 
movement’ had handi 
capped by the authoritarian character of 
the state. Although in 1568 the feudal- 
military regime of the Tokugawa had 
been overthrown and the emperor osten 
sibly restored to supreme authority, the 


been severely 


social base of political power had not 
been significantly altered. The Meiji 
restoration was essentially a_ political 
revolution, resulting in the transfer of 
the reins of government from the higher 
to the lower ranks of the traditional mili 
tary class. Acting in the name of the em 
peror, the leaders of the new government, 
representing principally the clans of 
southwestern Japan, proceeded to fash 
ion an oligarchic despotism which, if dif- 
fering in substance, was fundamentally 
akin in spirit and practice to the van 
quished shogunate. 

Opposition to the high-handed gov 
ernment stemmed especially from those 
individuals whose political ambitions and 
prospects were etter tively blocked by the 
tightly knit camarilla dominating the 
state apparatus. The ideological weapon 
introduced to clear a path to political 


\ctually, 


liberal thought could hope to make little 


ower was political liberalism 
| | 


headway among a people steeped in 
authoritarian traditions and whose en 
tire gamut of philosophy and _ religion 
represented the negation o; individual 
ism, but it nevertheless served admirably 
to crystallize the resentments and an 
tagonisms toward the prevailing regime 
Concessions were exacted in the form of a 
constitution and a diet, so limited, how 
ever, in vital grants of rights and usages 
rather than advancing 

they 


served instead to mask the real nature of 


of power that, 


truly representative government, 


the state. For socialism this state of af 
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fairs meant not only a drastic restriction 
of the area and scope of its activities but 
perhaps even more importantly, in the 
long run, the diminution of its appeal. 
Since socialism, in addition to struggling 
to promote its own cause, had simul- 
taneously to fight the traditional battle 
of liberalism, it had less attraction for 
foes of arbitrary government than more 
moderate and promising movements. 

In part, the burgeoning socialist 
movement in Japan represented a reac- 
tion to the new socioeconomic conditions 
engendered by the Sino-Japanese War, 
which provided a vigorous stimulus to 
the expansion of industry. In the postwar 
period too the growth of native capital- 
ism was hastened when entrepreneurs 
proceeded to take advantage of the relax- 
ation of the fetters which had been im- 
posed upon Japanese tariff autonomy by 
the western powers.’ Apart from these 
considerations, the appearance of social- 
ism denoted the germination of occiden- 
tal intellectual and religious influences 
which had been planted in the earlier 
years of the Meiji period (1868-1912). 
Present also in the thought of some of the 
early Japanese socialists was the convic- 
tion that, because of socialistic prac tices 
persisting in the traditional social and 
economic institutions of Japan, theirs 
was a historically continuous rather than 
an artificially transplanted movement.? 

The pioneer socialists were extremely 
few in number but nevertheless revealed 
the principal emotional, pragmatic, and 
philosophical motivations which had 


s By a series ol treaties ne rotiate d with the west- 
ern powers in 1894 andimmediately thereafter Japan 
regained partial control of her tariffs in 1899 and 
tariff autonomy in IgII. 

3 See, inter alia, in this respect Isoh ABE, “‘Socia]- 
in Shigenobu Oxuma (ed.), Fifty 
’ II, 4909 


ism in Japan,” 
years of new Japan (2 vols.; London, 1909 


sor; and Sen Katayama as quoted in Alfred STean, © 


Great Japan (New York, 1906), pp. 239-41 
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characterized the socialist movement in 
the West during the preceding century. 
Christian humanitarianism, sentimental 
utopianism, radical liberalism, union and 
labor consciousness, and sheer intellec- 
tual dilettantism were blended into a 
mosaic of idealism and good will. The 
early movement was moderate and evo 
lutionary and as yet innocent of thoughts 
and plans of conspiracy and revolution. 
Especially evident was the influence of 
Western utopian socialists and English 
Fabians, while militant, 
Marxism was not to make a significant 
impress until after the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

The movement in Japan was at the 
outset anticipatory and preparatory. So 
cialism, it was felt, offered a solution for 
the evils and abuses considered to be in- 
herent in industrial capitalism but not as 


doctrinaire 


yet strikingly evident in the Japanese 
society and economy. As one of the lead- 
ers phrased the problem: ‘Our industries 
are still young and a wide gap between 
the rich and the poor is not yet notice 
able. ... The satistied with 
their condition, while the rich do not at- 
tempt to oppress them. . . . Pauperism is 
scarcely known, because the rapid growth 


poor are 


of industry gives a chance for every one 
to earn a living; and none think of so- 
cialism except as a question of the dis- 
tant future....We are not yet in the 
whirlpool; we have to prepare ourselves 
-or at least know how to 
behave, if we should come into it later.’’4 

The founders of the Japanese socialist 
movement were, like their predecessors 
in the West, principally individuals of 
“middle class’’ origin and background. 
Abe 


to escape. . 


Isoo, professor of sociology in 


} ” 


problems and their solution 


4 ABE Iso, “Social | ' 
Far East, I (July 20, 1896), 17. See also Sen Kata 
YAMA, “Labour problem old and new,” Far East, U 
(Oct., 1897), 488. 
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Waseda University, ‘‘Japan’s home of 


causes not yet won,” had been educated 
at Hartiord Theological Seminary in 
America. Scholarly and charming, im- 
mensely popular with his students and 
comrades, he was for years the dean of 
Japanese socialists. Sen Katayama’ had 
studied at the Johns Hopkins University, 
Grinnell College, and Yale University. 
Katayama, whom an ungenerous con- 
temporary characterized as having the 
patient, plodding ‘‘mind of a cart- 
horse,’”’* was never a deep theorist but 
did have a penchant for practical labor 
organization and agitation. The erudite 
Kawakami Kiyoshi was a journalist who 
later received his M.A. degree in politi- 
cal science at lowa State University. 
Kotoku Denjir6é, Sakai Toshihiko, and 
Kinoshita Naoe, graduates of Japanese 
universities, were young reporters as 
sociated with great Tokyo dailies. 

The first socialist society worthy of the 
name was the Shakai Shugi Kenkyt-kai 
[Association for the Study of Socialism], 
which was organized in 1898 to deter 
mine whether or not socialism could be 
applied to Japan.’ its meetings, attended 
by a small number of professed socialists 
and other individuals generally interest 


rdir 


read Katayama 
to We sterners 


is retained 


ed in social and economic problems, were 
held in the Unitarian Church in the 
Shiba section of Tokyo.* The organiza 
tion was little more than a genteel de- 
bating society, functioning along Fabian 
lines, meeting monthly to hear lectures 
and hold discussions on the lives and 
Western both 
utopian and_ scientitic.? A’ prominen 
member was the 
Garst, 


writings of socialists, 
Reverend Charles E 
former American 
nonsectarian missionary, and zealous ad 
the 


army officer, 


vocate of single tax ot Henry 
George."” 

In the years immediately after the 
Sino-Japanese War several organizations 
had been formed for the express purpose 
of promoting a trade-union movement 
among the nascent working class. With 
these groups several members of the 
Shakai Shugi Kenkyi-kai, notably Kata 
yama, co-operated very closely. Kata 
yama also founded at this time the first 
successtul Japanese labor newspaper, the 
Rodé Sekai |Labor World], which was de 
voted not only to a discussion of labor 
affairs but also to the spread of socialist 
doctrines. A number of trade-unions were 
the 


workers and railroad engineers, and in 


organized, especially among iron 
1dg5 and ISQQ several SUC( essful, though 
small-scale, strikes were carried out 

the 


howeve r, 


The triumph. of infant trade 


short-lived 
} 


Dor 


unions 


was, 
Aroused by the threat of an active la 
the 


movement, government 
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down by passing the notorious Peace 
Preservation Law in 1900. Labor agita- 
tion and organization were rigorously 
prohibited.” In its bitter comment on the 
passage of the law the Rédé Sekai indi- 
cated the new tactics to be pursued by 
labor: 

There is, however, one thing left the work 
ingmen to do with some hope, and that is to 
work for the immediate repeal of the law in the 
next session of the Diet. To do this effectually 


is to carry the battle into the enemy’s camp by 
} 


political 
vives to the people greater 


changing the labor agitation into a 
agitation. The law 
freedom in p litical activity to hold political 
meetings and to form political associations. 
Thus we cannot fight against oppression and 
yranny of employers in the economic field . . . 
but we can and must secure our inborn rights 
and heritage under the red flag of labour poli 


tics—that is, Socialism. 


With the possibility of carrying on la- 
bor agitation and organization effectively 
blocked, the more socialistic members of 
the Shakai Shugi Kenkyt-kai_ turned 
their attention to the formation of a po- 
litical party which would represent the 
interests of labor in the diet and press a 
compaign for the extension of universal 
suffrage. In May toot the birth of the 
Shakai Minshu-t6 [Social Democratic 
party] was announced. Its program, a 
combination of long-range ideals and 
practical immediate objectives, was pub 
the Rodd Sekai and 
other sympathetic newspapers.'* On the 
Baron 


lished in several 


same day, Suematsu) Kencho, 
minister of home aftiairs in the It6 cabi- 
net, ordered the dissolution of the new 

1} it Japan orkers no 


Wha 


Che 
SHIMBUD 


\SAHI 
the Meiji and Tais 


political party, the confiscation of the 
newspaper issues carrying the party plat- 
form, and the prosecution of the offend- 
ing editors." 

If this repressive action by the gov- 
ernment accomplished anything at the 
moment, it was to publicize the socialist 
movement, whose very existence was un- 
known to the greater part of the public. 
At the same time, however, it served to 
stamp socialism with the stigma of per- 
nicious radicalism, which continued for 
many years to render it highly suspect 
to the populace at large. But the most 
of the govern- 
ment oppression was to deny to the so- 
cialists the last effective legal method to 
broaden the appeal of the movement. 
And in Japan, as in other countries, the 
socialists could hope to gain a lasting, 
popular support only by winning im- 
mediate and substantial benefits for their 
followers through the medium of labor 
agitation and political activity. Being 
fundamentally social reformers and phil- 
osophically and temperamentally op- 
posed to conspiratorial activity and rev- 


important consequence 


olution, the socialists, accordingly, de- 
‘educational”’ 


‘ 


cided to concentrate on 
work.*° 

lor this purpose the socialists founded 
in gol 
Shugi Kyokai {Socialist Society]. In the 


a new association, the Shaki 


next few years the small group carried on 
a determined 
message to the Japanese people. News- 


campaign to deliver its 


papers and periodicals were founded to 
AsO Hisashi, “Meiji Taisho shakai 
} 


shoshi”’ y of the socialist movement in 
and Taisho eras}, in Noyort Shtichi 
i Taishé-shi, [History of the Meiji and 

Tokyo, 1929), ITI, 337. Inasmuch as 


newspapers had their edit 


undo 
Brief history 
Meiji 


ions on the 


police order was handed down, 


» issues escaped confiscation 


nilar cases in the following 
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discuss social problems and disseminate 
socialism. The scholars and journalists 
published volumes on socialist and labor 
topics.’* Study and lecture groups were 
organized, pamphlets and handbills were 
circulated, and a drive was opened to in- 
troduce socialism, which had thus far 
been restricted to Tokyo and a few of the 
larger cities, to the rural towns and vil- 
lages. The net result of this concerted ac- 
tivity was perhaps to win for socialism an 
increased hearing and sympathy ‘but 
little additional active support. 

During the period 1901-3 the Japanese 
socialists suffered constant harassment 
and persecution at the hands of a sus- 
picious government which persisted in 
considering the movement both danger- 
ous and revolutionary. Offensive issues 
of socialist publications were ordered 
confiscated, and the editors and publish- 
ers were subjected to legal proceedings 
involving fines and imprisonment. Ap 
plications to the police authorities for 
permission to hold public meetings were 
at times denied or, when begrudgingly 
granted, called for the presence on the 
plattorm of police officials, who frequent- 
ly interrupted speakers or ordered the 
audience to disperse.'® On the occasion of 
the convocation of the First Congress of 
Japanese Socialists on April 3-5, 1903 at 
Osaka, where advantage was taken of a 
national exposition being held, the pur 
pose of the meeting was explained to the 
police as being ‘the discussion of scien- 
tific problems, not politic al.”’ The polic e 
authorities were not in the least deceived 
and members of the force were conspicu 
ously in attendance at each of the ses 


sions.’? 


WO 
rks see SHIMOIDE Junkichi 
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ec “Shakal Dunken nempyo t 
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Some of the Japanese socialists at 
tributed to such persecution by the gov 
ernment the failure of their movement to 
make significant progress. In some re- 
spects the charge was valid, but it seems 
clear that there were other more basic 
reasons. At the root of the matter lay the 
inescapable fact that industrialization 
had not as Ver developed suthi iently to 
create the social and economic conditions 
on which socialism thrives. In addition, 
there is to be considered the fact that, in 
a land in which the masses had for cen- 
turies been intellectually and politically 
socialism 
hope to awaken an immediate popular 


inert, ‘‘scientific”’ could not 
response. Socialism was a luxury which 
only those with education and leisure 
could attord. As an observer of the Firs 

Congress of Japanese Socialists re 

marked, the greatel portion of those who 
could be induced to pay the very nominal 


admission fee of but five sen were petty 


shopkeepers and students.’’ It is proba 
bly true too that 


congress because of pedant or dilet 


many attended the 


tante inclinations rather than because o} 


a deep interest in socialism as a living 
and vibrant social movement. And what 


was characteristic of the audience 


in many respects typical of the so 


movement itself. Still in its infane 


} 1] } . 
Was Dasically acadenn 


At the thei 
the socialists of Ja 
bed to the great ideal ot 


What is 


though, is that they were inspired more 


beginning ol 
Dan venerall 
i > l 


scrl 


peace. Important to note 
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by considerations of Christian humani- 
tarianism and pacifism than by the dic- 
tates of socialism per se. For the most 
part, the early socialists did not accept 
the thesis of the class struggle and, ac- 
cordingly, its arguments and implica- 
tions for internationalism.**7 Even Sen 
Katayama, whose knowledge of socialism 
at this time probably surpassed that of 
most of his comrades, was able to derive 
a satisfying nationalistic pride in what he 
called his country’s “glorious” triumph 
over powerful China, to him a certain 
omen that Japan was destined to become 
the “Great Britain of the East.” In 
later years he came to view the conflict 
as the typical result of the diabolical 
machinations of the capitalists. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth 
and the opening years of the twentieth 
century the antiwar convictions of the 
Japanese socialists were immeasurably 
strengthened. This was perhaps due to 
their greatly increased understanding of 
itself, their the 
growing ascendancy of the militarist fac- 
tion in their country, and the inspiring 
example of British trade-unions which 
proclaimed to the world their opposition 
to the war against the hapless Boers of 
South Africa. 
that the first two of the eight ideals set 
forth in the platform of the abortive 
Shakai Minshu-t6 in 1go1 proclaimed the 
universal fraternity of all mankind and 
called for the abolition of armaments 


socialism reaction to 


It was not mere chance 


“Labour problem old and new,” 


2? KATAYAMA, 


loc. cit., p 400 
2 Ibid., p. 4 S 
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No. 66 (1901), 338 


3s These two artic 

Art. 1. Without regard fi 
political differences, to exter 
mankind are brothers 


ART. 2 


abolish arn 


In order to bring peace to ill nations, t 
aments at the outset (ASAHI SHIMBUD 


SHA, I, 211 


When Japan became increasingly appre- 
hensive over Russian activities in Korea 
and neighboring Manchuria and as a bel- 
licose tide started to roll over the nation, 
the socialists revealed a willingness to 
live by the beliefs they preached. News- 
papers, however, which had as a matter 
of policy or principle customarily shown 
a sympathetic attitude toward the so- 
clalist and labor movements started to 
waver on the issue of war and peace. 
Most fateful for the subsequent de- 
velopment of the socialist movement was 
the breach which occurred on the staff of 
the Yorosu Chohd, one of the most impor 
tant of the Tokyo dailies.** Many of the 
reporters, as well as the publisher, had 
been for some time opposed to the prac- 
tice of war on the basis of humanitarian, 
religious, or socialist beliefs.2> With pros- 
pects of war with Russia imminent, the 
; 


Yorozu. on October 8, 1902 


e 1 
suddenly 
¢ 


adopted a prowar policy.” At a meeting 
of the Shakai Shugi Kyokai, held on the 
evening of the same day, two of the mem 
bers, Kotoku Denjird and Sakai ‘Yoshi 
hiko, who had for several! years been on 
the reportorial staff of the Vorozu, an- 
nounced their intention of resigning from 
the paper.’? At the same time, the society 
formally passed a resolution announcing 
its opposition to a conflict with Russia.** 


if SHIMBUN 
okuzan and 
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Both Koétoku and Sakai were whole- 
heartedly devoted to the cause of social- 
ism. They had not, however, like Kata- 
yama, engaged actively in agitational and 
organizational work but rather had em- 
ployed their facile pens and minds in 
spreading socialist teachings. After re- 
signing from the Yorozu, they organized 
the Heimin-sha [Commoners’ Society] for 
the purpose of campaigning for socialism 
and peace.”’ To publicize the views of the 
society, the Heimin Shimbun [Common- 
ers’ Newspaper] was founded, with Sakai 
as editor and publisher.*° In the state- 
ment of policy which appeared in the 
first issue on November 15, 1903, the 
paper announced its intention of ‘tarous- 
ing the sentiments of the masses, within 
the limits of the law.’ 

During the next months the 
Heimin Shimbun waged a desperate up- 
hill struggle to convince the Japanese 


few 


people of the folly and horrors of war. In 
striking phrases it depicted the perfidy 
of capitalists, the avarice of war con- 
tractors, and the corruption of politi 
cians.** It pointed to the countless num- 
bers of the innocent proletariat who 
would be wantonly butchered on the 
battlefields of the continent and grieved 
for the widows and orphans to be. With 
its limited circulation the 
Heimin Shimbun could, however, actual 
ly do nothing to halt the inexorable 


and power 


march of events, and on February o, 
1904 Russia and Japan were in a state of 
war. 

Iver more convinced of the wisdom 


1 and Sakai were s oined by other 


} 
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and necessity of their crusade Sakai and 
Kotoku, ably assisted by Nishikawa 
Kojiré and other socialists, poured forth 
a ceaseless tirade against the war policy 
of their government. Such articles and 
editorials as ‘*The results of war,’’*) ‘The 
delusions of soldiers,’3* and ‘“The heavy 
burden of patriotism’’’s rankled the gov- 
ernment, which could do little to check 
the volley of criticism and abuse so long 
as the Heimin Shimbun conducted its 
campaign “‘within the limits of the law.”’ 

In the twentieth issue appearing on 
March 28, 1904, however, there was pub 
lished an editorial entitled ‘Ah, woe! The 
rising taxes,’ which provided the police 
authorities with the opening they had 
been seeking. The sale and circulation of 
the issue were prohibited, legal charges 
were introduced against Sakai, the pub 
lisher, and proceedings were initiated to 
close down the paper.*’ By a decision 
handed down by the first criminal divi- 
sion of the Tokyo district court on April 
5, Sakai was adjudged guilty of violating 
the national press laws and sentenced to 
three months in jail.s* Moreover, the 
Heimin Shimbun was ordered to discon 


tinue publication.»? When the decision 


so no kekka,” Heimin Shimbun, No. 14 


*“Heishi no byi 
1Q04 
*Aikoku no omoni,”’ Heimin 
Mar. 7, 1904 
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was -appealed, Sakai’s sentence was re- 
duced to two months and the ban on the 
paper lifted. 

Having failed in their attempt to 
stifle the Heimin Shimbun, the police 
proceeded to harass it relentlessly.4° By 
March 1904 the paper, largely read by 
intellectuals and students, had settled 
down to a circulation of about forty-five 
hundred, of which a little more than one 
thousand were taken by direct subscrib- 
ers and the remainder accounted for by 
newspaper distributors. Direct subscrib- 
ers were now visited by the police and ad- 
vised to patronize another newspaper, 
while news dealers were intimidated and 
cautioned to discontinue handling it. As 
a result of such tactics, the circulation of 
the Heimin Shimbun dropped to about 
thirty-seven hundred by June, although, 
surprisingly enough, the number of di- 
rect subscribers actually increased by 
several hundred. 

Such measures evoked mockery and 
criticism from the socialists, who felt that 
the government was being ridiculously 
zealous in its attempts to crush the anti- 
war movement. On June 12, 1904 the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the [etmin 
Shinibun:” 

When one thinks that there are not more 
than two hundred professed Socialists in Japan, 
is nervous 


.. If Socialists were 


it seems strange that the Government 


over their propagandism. . 


reckless enough to resort to violent actions, it 


would be quite proper for the Government to 


use police torce f I the sake of social peace, } ul 


not one accusation of this kind can be brought 


} 


against them. Are they not denouncing war al 
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v time? We 
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the Government were to prosecute us by using 
proper methods we would not be severe in our 
criticism, but unjust and dishonourable means 
have been used to disgrace our name, and we 
cannot let it pass unnoticed. 


The campaign against the war was by 
no means confined to journalistic denun- 
ciation of Premier Katsura Tar6’s war 
government. In keeping with the tradi- 
tional practice of the internationally 
minded socialists of belligerent nations, 
the Japanese socialists issued on March 
13, 1904 a proclamation of sympathy 
with their oppressed Russian brethren :*3 


Dear comrades, your government and ours 
have recently plunged into war to carry out 
their imperialistic tendencies, but for us Social- 
ists there are no boundaries, race, country or 
nationality. We are comrades, brothers and 
sisters, and have no reason to fight. Your ene- 
mies are not the Japanese people, but our mili- 
tarism and so-called patriotism. ... We cannot 
foresee which of the two countries will win, but 
the result of the war will be the same—general 
poverty, new and heavy taxes, the undermining 
of morality, and the extension of militarism. 
Therefore it is an unimportant question which 


government wins. 


Needless to say, this pronouncement, 
which was answered in a similar vein by 
the Russian Social Democrats in their 
organ [skra,*4 won the acclaim of social- 
ists throughout the world. The Volkszert- 
ung, a German-language socialist paper 
in New York City, in fact, reprinted the 
Japanese text for the admiration of its 
readers.* Yet, it is clear, socialists in the 

43 The in the Heimin 
Shimbun, No. 18 (Mar. 14, 1904). The Japanese text 
of the quotation above may also be found in Kit 
RA, loc. cit., UX, 72, and in abbreviated 
SHIRAYANAGI, D. 493. The version cited above is the 
translation appearing in ““The socialists of Japan to 
the socialists of Russia,” Arena, XXXII (1904), 322 
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West were not at all agreed that the 
question of who was to be the victor was 
a matter of indifference. 

Several months later the plight and 
faith of the Japanese socialists were once 
again made known to their comrades in 
the West. The sixth congress of the Sec- 
ond International was scheduled to con- 
vene at Amsterdam in August 1904, and 
Katayama, who had leit Japan shortly 
after the organization of the Heimin-sha, 
was to represent the Japanese socialists. 
To the scheduled congress Kétoku and 
his comrades addressed an appeal in 
June, beseeching ‘each of the members 

. to urge the Government of his coun- 
try to take steps to bring the war to an 
end speedily.’’*° Aware that under the 
circumstances there was little the social- 
ists in other countries could do to bring 
pressure to bear against the governments 
of both Russia and Japan, they were nev- 
ertheless counseled to use their ‘pens and 
tongues’’-as effectively as possible. 

Irom the West came a message which 
greatly heartened the pacifists in the 
East. On June 27, 1904 Count Tolstoi’s 
stirring denunciation of the practice of 
war in general and of the Russo-Japanese 
War in particular was published in the 
London Times. The article of the world- 
famed Russian writer and philosopher, 
“Bethink yourselves,” created 
tion in the press of the Western world, 
where it was extensively reprinted and 
commented upon. In Japan it was trans- 
lated and published in the He:min Shim- 
bun in August.*? Since Tolstoi enjoyed a 
great prestige in intellectual circles in 


a sensa- 


Japan, “Bethink yourselves” was excit- 


4 Apr, “Socialism in Japan,” loc. cil., p. 507 
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edly received, so much so that the /Tet- 
min Shimbun found it necessary to run 
off reprints. Although Japanese socialists 
gratefully welcomed Tolstoi’s support in 
the struggle to bring the war to an end, 
Kotoku was more reserved in his praise. 
Nevertheless, KOtoku, whose thought at 
this time was undergoing gradual but 
significant change, 
more deeply influenced by the article 


was undoubtedly 
than he probably suspected 

To take their antiwar crusade more 
directly to the people than was possible 
with the small circulation of the //eimin 
Shimbun, the socialists organized public 
forums and protest meetings.4? Most of 
these gatherings were held in Tokyo, 
where a favorite site was the YMCA 
building. These assemblies, which were 
surprisingly well attended according to 
the socialist press, were closely watched 
by the suspicious police, who evidently 
believed that revolutionary conspiracies 
were in the hatching. At times the speak 


ers were peremptorily interrupted, 


ana 
on one occasion, at least, the police at 
tempted to drag Sakai off the platform 
but were instead set upon by the infuri 
ated audience, despite the pleas for re 
straint by the socialist leaders present 

In addition to such activity, antiwar 
pamphlets were printed for mass dis- 
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tribution. Students, it is said, took ad- 
vantage of their vacation periods to tour 
the rural areas and distribute this litera- 
ture.*' 

The simmering exasperation of the 
government rose to a boiling point in 
November 1904. That the government 
was roused by the annoying criticism of 
the Heimin Shimbun there can be no 
doubt. But to understand clearly the 
outburst of oppression at this time, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that nerves 
were strained because of the frightfully 
bloody repulses of the Japanese army, 
which had stalled on the approaches to 
Port Arthur, and by the news that the 
Russian Baltic fleet had sailed for Far 
Eastern waters.*? Thus, when in the No- 
vember ‘6 issue of the Heimin Shimbun 
there appeared the articles “An an- 
nouncement to primary school teach- 
ers,55 “Confusion of the so-called pa- 
triots,’’®4and “The attitude of the educa- 
tor towards the war,” the police imme- 
diately responded by forbidding the sale 
and circulation of the offensive edition, 
instituting legal charges against the re- 
sponsible writers and editor and initiat- 
ing action to shut the publication down 
completely 

Not in the least daunted by this ac- 
tion, the staff of the Meimin Shimbun 
proceeded to lay plans for the commemo- 
ration in gala fashion of the first anniver- 
sary of the paper. It was decided to pub- 
lish a bound volume of the first fifty-two 
issues of the Heimin Shimbun; to present 
in the anniversary edition of the paper on 

St ABE, “Socialism 


in Japan,” loc. cit., p. 509 


82 SHIRAYANAGI, P. 487 
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November 13 a complete translation of 
the Communist manifesto, supplemented 
with pictures of Marx, Engels, Lassalle, 
Bebel, Kropotkin, and Tolstoi; and to 
cap the occasion with a garden party.‘? 
The police had no legal grounds to forbid 
the sale of the bound volume or to pre- 
vent the publication and distribution of 
the pictures, but they acted promptly to 
prohibit circulation of the Communist 
manifesto. In addition to lodging new 
charges of violation of the national press 
laws against the paper, the 
police forbade the holding of the garden 
party.*? 

The antiwar movement in Japan 
reached its peak with the publication of 
the anniversary edition of the /e:min 
Shimbun and thereafter rapidly declined. 
Despite all their efforts, the socialists 
could not save their paper, much less 
Kotoku and Nishikawa, from the wrath 
of a flaunted government.”® In December 
Kotoku, Nishikawa, and Sakai were ar- 
raigned before the first criminal division 
of the Tokvo district court and fined for 
publishing the Communist manifesto.’ In 
January 1905 the socialists, anticipating 
the suppression of their publication, un- 


socialist 


successfully attempted to secure a license 


for a new weekly.” Accordingly, in the 
sixty-fourth issue of the Heimin Shimbun 
the publishers, ‘struggling to hold back 
Kirarur, loc. cit., IX, 73-74 
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their tears,’’ announced the voluntary 
discontinuance of the paper.* As a part- 
ing gesture the socialists, borrowing a 
page from the experience of Karl Marx 
and his publication, the .Vewe Rheinische 
Zeitung, printed the final issue in bold 
red type." The Chokugen |Plain talk], 
small socialist monthly, was designated 
the new official organ of the Japanese 
socialists.°® 

Kotoku and Nishikawa fought a losing 
battle through the courts against the 
charges leveled against them on the pre- 
ceding November 6.°° On March 28, 1905 
they entered prison fer five and seven 
months, respectively.°? Though an out 
cry was raised by some of the great 
Tokyo dailies, which argued that the 
government was needlessly creating mar- 
tyrs and by its oppression only inspiring 
those socialists who were still at liberty, 
the two defiant idealists were compelled 
to serve their full terms behind prison 
bars.°* 

With the loss of Kotoku and Nishika- 
wa the antiwar movement lost much of 
its spark and verve. To be the 
Chokugen continued until the end of the 


sure, 


war to crusade for peace, but it was far 
less inspiring and provocative than its 
predecessor, the Heimin Shimbun? A 
hopeful note was founded with the en 
trance of Kinoshita Naoe into the po 
\SAHI SHIMBUN-SHA, I 
4Kimura, loc. cit., UX, 7 
SHA, I, 228 
cating soci 
January 1904 
jul disciples. 
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ist candidate 
Kinoshita had 


1904 with his 


litical lists in May as a soci 
in the general elections 
won considerable fame in 
widely read socialistic novel, Hi no 
hashira {Pillar of fire]. That he received 
only thirty-two votes out of sixteen thou- 
sand cast, his comrades charged, with 
much truth though with utter lack of 
realism, was due to police interference 
with his political campaign. 

This pathetic political effort more or 
less marked the the 
movement. Despite all their determina 
tion and effort, the socialists had not 
been the least bit instrumental in pre 


close ot antiwar 


venting the war or in hastening the 
peace. The end of the war saw Japan the 
victor, and with military triumph came 


recognition as a major power by the 


western nations. Japan had become, as 


Katayama had envisaged, the ‘Great 
Britain of the Mast,’’ but by a means that 
he would never have approved. The so 
cialists could not help but wonder with 
mingled hope and foreboding what this 
sudden ascendancy to power by Japan 
held in store for their countrymen as well 


as for mankind. 


lV 
One of the most important effects of 
the Russo-Japanese War upon the Japa 
nese socialist movement was to bring if 
into a close relationship with the inter: 
national movement. While Kotoku, Sa 
kai, Nishikawa, 


socialists were waging their spirited cam 


and other Japane se 
paign of opposition to the war, Kataya 
ma was carrving the banner of interna 
tional] socialism to America and Europe 
His tour was a momentous episode not 
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only in the history of Japanese socialism 
but also in the tragic career of Katayama 
himself. In addition to crystallizing his 
rather inchoate ideas on the universal 
brotherhood of the proletariat and mak- 
ing of him thereafter a confirmed inter- 
nationalist in outlook and activity, the 
trip acquired for Katayama a prestige in 
the circles of international socialism 
which he was never to enjoy in the more 
restricted confines of his own native 
movement. For years Sen ‘Joe’ Kata- 
yama was to the socialists of America 
and Europe the living embodiment of the 
socialist struggle against tyranny and 
oppression in the remote Orient.” 

Katayama left Japan for America in 
December 1903. On several occasions in 
the months immediately following he of- 
fered a number of reasons for leaving his 
native land, explanations which for the 
most part are plausible. Among other 
things, Katayama indicated that he 
wanted to organize the Japanese in the 
United States, to attend the national 
convention of the American socialists, 
and to participate in the sixth congress of 
the Second International.”? While all this 
was more or less true, it is most possible 
that at the root of the move was the fact 
that Katayama was somewhat discour- 
aged by the war fever which was sweep- 
ing his country and, moreover, that he 
was seeking in the free atmosphere of the 
West a respite from the relentless sniping 
of the Japanese police. 

™ Katavama himself probably adopted the name 
the United 
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Upon arriving in the United States, 
Katayama immediately started organi- 
zational work among the Japanese im- 
migrants of the Pacific coast and the 
southwest and also sought to provide the 
answers to questions of pressing interest 
to socialists in America and Europe.” 
With regard to the attitude of Japanese 
workers toward the crisis in the East, he 
wrote in January 1904: ‘I do not person- 
ally believe that the occupation of Man- 
churia by Russia is a question of life or 
death for Japan. Far from it: Japanese 
workers have no vital interest in the mat- 
ter. They do not wish to engage in mu- 
tual slaughter with the Russian workers 
for the possession of Manchuria and even 
Korea. We are certain that the Russian 
workers think as we do on this ques- 
tion.”’74 Then perhaps with more hope 
than conviction, he added this reassuring 
note: 

I cannot foresee with certainty what will 
come out of the present crisis, but it seems prob 
able to me that there will be no war, for the mo 
ment at least, because the great majority of the 
Japan se people are opposed to it, espec ially the 
proletariat who are convinced that it would re- 
sult in the immediate rise in the cost of the 
necessities of life. . 
peasants In Japan are equally hostile and [ be 
lieve that in the face of these sentiments on the 


.. The workers as well as the 


part of the great mass of the population the gov 
ernment will not be able to undertake war de- 


spite the desire of certain capitalists. 

The outbreak of war between Japan 
and Pussia only three weeks later dis- 
mayed Katayama, though it is question- 
able whether he ever really believed that 
the conflict could be forestalled. Like 
most socialists opposed in principle to in- 
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ternational hostilities, Katayama advo- 
cated parliamentary obstruction and the 
general strike to give weight and reality 
to the great socialist ideal. But, as he 
sadly realized, these basic weapons were 
not available to Japanese socialists, and 
the clash with Russia had not been pre- 
vented. Stark realities, however, could 
not be blinked; and Katayama, accord- 
ingly, sought to find consolation in pre- 
dictions and estimates of the practical 
advantages that would accrue to the so- 
cialist movement as a result of the war. 

The war, Katayama assured the so- 
cialists of America and Europe time and 
time again, would undoubtedly contrib- 
ute immensely to the future expansion of 
the socialist movement in Japan. Once 
the people came to realize, as inevitably 
they would, that it was they who paid 
the price in blood ang taxes for victories 
on the battlefield which availed them 
nothing, they would perceive the truth. 
They would turn from the capitalists and 
politicians, who had deluded and_be- 
trayed them, to their socialist friends. 
The capitalists in prosecuting the war 
were actually forging the engines of their 
own destruction.” 

In a capitalistic world, socialists felt, 
war could only redound to the profit of 
the capitalist. In keeping with this idea, 
Katayama was often ready to insist, like 
his comrades in Japan, that the outcome 
of the war was of no concern to him.”? 
But, like most socialists of the day, he 
understood that in the issue of victory or 
defeat for Russia or Japan there were 
practical implications for the decline of 
capitalism and the ascendancy of social- 
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ism. Despite the fact that both Japan 
and Russia were denounced as capitalis- 
tic nations, it was necessary to make a 
choice between two evils.7* And so, like 
the socialists of Europe who saw in a 
Russian defeat the potential overthrow 
of the most powerful despotism in Eu- 
rope, if not in the world, Katayama 
looked forward toa Japanese victory. As 
he phrased his decision: ‘Now the war is 
going on in a brutal manner. | am op- 
posed to this war, but as a Japanese | do 
not wish Japan to be beaten by Russia 
who in the past treated the Jews as she 
has in Kishineff, and is still dealing with 
Fins [sic] in the most brutal fashion, and 
moreover she has shot down many la 
borers during strikes.’’*° 

While in the United States, Katayama 
spent much of his time in Chicago, a cen 
ter of the American socialist movement 
and press. Always a prolific writer, 
though on repetitive themes, and con 
stantly eager to keep the Japanese move 
ment in the eye of international social 
ism, Katayama at this time prepared nu 
merous articles for the principal socialist 
publications of America and Europe. Eis 
literary activity won for him a fame far 
greater than his actual ability and 
achievement warranted. When the na 
tional convention opened at Chicago on 
May 1, 1904, Katayama attended as a 
spectator. His presence was quickly dis 
covered, and at the opening of the second 
session a motion was enthusiastically 
passed to accord the visitor from Japan a 
seat of honor on the platform.*® Needless 
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to say, this gesture and other acts of 
lionization served as the tonic Kataya- 
ma’s flagging spirits so urgently needed.*! 

In the summer of 1904 Katayama 
sailed for Europe to attend the sixth 
congress of the Second International, 
which was to convene at Amsterdam on 
August 6.** He was not the first Japanese 
to attend a congress of the Second Inter- 
national, but he was the first Japanese 
delegate of a recognized movement.*} In 
Holland he was greeted with the same 
overwhelming enthusiasm that had at- 
tended his presence in the socialist camps 
of the United States. So inspired were the 
delegates by Katayama’s arrival that he 
was honored with the position of first 
vice-president of the congress, Henri 
Van Kol of Holland and Georgii Plekha- 
nov of Russia being designated, respec- 
tively, president and second vice-presi- 
dent. 

During the opening minutes of the 

8: The official photographs of the convention 
delegates reveal Katayama seated‘in a very con- 
spicuous position (see Comrade, IIL [1903-4], 231 
and 239). 

82 According to one student of Katayama’s life, 
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Europe was provided by Iwasaki Seishichi, a very 
prominent Japanese businessman and one of Kata 
yama’s oldest friends. Iwasaki, it seems, ever con- 
cerned for his friend’s welfare, preferred that Kata- 
yama be a socialist with international fame rather 
than a labor leader with national prestige (see H. 
Vere REDMAN, Katayama,” Contemporary 
Japan, U1 [1933-34], 670-75). Invidious as this story 
appears, there is no reason to doubt it. Katayama 
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was chronically poor, while the Japanese socialists 
who had founded the Heimin-sha just before he left 
for America were able to raise a much smaller sum 
for publication purposes only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Redman, however, completely omits all refer 
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first session of the congress there oc- 
curred an episode which has ever after 
gladdened the hearts of socialists. Van 
Kol, flanked by Katayama and Plekha- 
nov, was expressing in his opening ad- 
dress his delight that, at a time when the 
governments of Russia and Japan had 
declared for war, Russian and Japanese 
socialists had pronounced for peace.*4 
Suddenly the Russian delegate reached 
across the paunchy girth of the speaker 
and took Katayama by the hand. The 
electrified audience burst into thunder- 
ous applause. ‘“Symbolically, the Rus- 
sian proletariat was shaking hands with 
their |szc] Japanese fellow wage slaves.’ 

When Van Kol had concluded, he was 
followed to the rostrum by Katayama, 
who recounted the history and growth of 
the Japanese movement. fis sarcastic 
comment that there were three thousand 
socialists on the police registers of Japan 
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evoked laughter from the audience, 


which well knew that the group barely 
approximated one-fifteenth of that num- 
ber.“ Sufficiently inspired by the pre- 
vious proceedings, 
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measures to check the spread and prog- 
ress of the war.”’*7 

His American and European tours 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 
5 was one of the great triumphs and one 
of the few periods of real happiness in the 
long life of Katayama. Basking in con- 
tinued acclaim and applause and in the 
constant company of friends whose hopes 
were his own, it was difficult for him to 
return to his country, where only bitter 
struggle awaited him. Lurking also in 
his mind was uncertainty over his posi- 
tion within the socialist movement of his 
native land, for there were indications 
shortly before he had departed for the 
West that he was being eased from his 
place of prominence.** But personal con- 
siderations were rarely decisive factors in 
the life of Katayama. He returned to 
Japan at the beginning of 1906 and was 
soon obscured by the factionalism into 
which the native movement had drifted. 
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rhe campaign ot oppositien to the 
war by the Japanese socialists over a 
period of almost two years represents as 
fine an example of unselfish devotion to a 
noble cause as may perhaps be found in 
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observed that Jaurés, like other European socialists, 


desired victory for Japan. This move, then, which 
Russian war effort, 
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the annals of modern history. That they 
were able to accomplish little, if any- 
thing, is not at all surprising. Confronted 
with a people stoically resigned to the 
practice of war and appeased by alluring 
government promises of great rewards to 
the nation in the event of victory, the 
task was too formidable for the small 
group. The net achievement was proba- 
bly best summed up in the simple tribute 

or epitaph —of Sen Katayama in dis 
tant America. “It is perhaps the first 
time in the history of Japan,” he said in 
humble pride, ‘that the ery, ‘Down with 
war,’ has been raised in the land of the 
samurai.’’*? 

The Treaty of Portsmouth of Septem- 
ber 1g05 ending the war aroused among 
the Japanese socialists the grim satisfac- 
tion of vindicated prophecy. When the 
terms of the treaty were made public, the 
Japanese people, who little suspected 
how urgently their government leaders 
desired peace, were stunned for a mo 
ment by the absence of provisions for 
Russian indemnities. In Tokyo especial- 
ly, the more grievously disappointed 
people erupted in an orgy of frenzied an 
ger. Mass protest demonstrations soon 
resulted in clashes with the police, and 
mobs roamed the streets attacking gov 
ernment buildings, overturning police 
boxes, and setting fires. The government, 
frightened by the outburst, was com 
pelled to declare martial law and to bring 
in reinforcements to restore law and 
order. To Kétoku, who had just been re 
leased from prison, the spectacle of a 
“sea of fire and blood” was a heart-rend 
ing triumph.’° 
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Peace, however, meant much more to 
the socialists than an occasion to con- 
gratulate themselves upon their omni- 
science. It meant, above all, an opportu- 
nity to evaluate their previous thought 
and activity with the wisdom of retro- 
spection. Here especially was the most 
significant consequence of the pacifist 
stand taken during the war, for it seems 
clear that the war itself had a greater ef- 
fect upon the socialists than the socialists 
upon the war. In great measure the indi- 
vidual experiences and reactions of 
Japanese socialists during the Russo- 
Japanese War gave rise to the conflicting 
theoretical and tactical lines which 
emerged once the hated Katsura had 
given way to the more enlightened Saion- 
ji government.” All the latent contradic- 
tions and antagonisms which had been 
submerged in the idealism of the earlier 
united movement now flared up in inter- 
necine ideological controversies. 

Of the leaders of the socialist move- 
ment, Professor Abe, who was basically a 
social evangelist, was perhaps the least 
affected by the war. Convinced that so- 
cialism could come to Japan only gradu- 
ally, he continued to advocate a Chris- 
tian socialism and to strive unceasingly 
for reform. Katayama, on the other 
hand, immediately revealed upon his re- 
turn from abroad the influence of West- 
ern socialists, who were for the most part 
representatives — of political 
movements in their respective countries. 
Thus, he stressed the need for political 
activity and the acquisition of parlia- 


working 


mentary representation by the social- 
ists. In 1913 he gave up in despair and 
left Japan forever. Sakai Toshihiku, who 
had felt directly the heavy hand of the 
government, agreed with the necessity 
for political activity but also emphasized 
direct action. In 1908 he was imprisoned 


Te ee . 
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for complicity in the notorious “Red Flag 
Affair.”’ 

The most striking reaction was un- 
questionably that of Kotoku Denjiré. 
Five months in prison had given him am- 
ple time for reflection. Upon his release 
in August 1905 Koétoku had become per- 
haps the most uncompromising foe of the 
existing order in Japan. The great change 
in his life and thought was simply and 
aptly indicated to an American friend: 
“Five months imprisonment not a little 
injured my health, but it gave me many 
lessons of the social questions. ... In- 
deed, I had gone (to Sugamo Prison) [in 
Tokyo] as a Marxian Socialist and re- 
turned as a radical Anarchist. To propa- 
gate Anarchism in this country, however, 
it means the death or lifelong, at least 
several years imprisonment. Therefore 
its movement must be entirely secret, 
and its progress and success will need 
long, long time and endurance.’’®? KG6to- 
ku was hanged in January 1g11 for par- 


9 Concerning this well-known clash of socialists 
with the police, Katayama said: “Comrade Sakai 
did not take part in the skirmish; he was not even on 
the scene, and yet he was condemned to prison for 
two years. The sole reason for his condemnation was 
the supposition of the judge that ‘he must have been 
the leader’”? (Katayama, The labor movement in 
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93 Kotoku Denjird to Albert Johnson, Aug. 10, 
1905, in HAVEL, Joc. cit., p. 182. It has been custom 
ary for writers on the life and thought of Kdtoku to 
indicate that he turned to anarchism during his trip 
to the United States in late 1905 and 1906, where he 
made the acquaintance of the veteran anarchist Al- 
bert Johnson in San Francisco. Kétoku, it is usually 
stated, made known his new faith in an article “Yo 
ga shis6 no henka” {I change my thought], [the new] 
Heimin Shimbun, No. 16 (Feb. 5, For text see 
‘‘Heimin Shimbun-shd” (Selections from the Heimin 
Shimbun}, MBZ, XXI, 573-78. the above cited let- 
terclearly reveals that K6toku had turned to anarch- 
ism before he came to the United States and that 
he knew the anarchist Johnson via correspondence 
months before he actually met him. The best recent 
study of the life and thought of K6toku is Nobutake 
Ike, ‘““Kotoku Denjir6é: advocate of direct action,” 
Far Eastern quarterly, IIT (1943-44), 222-36. 
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ticipation in an alleged anarchist plot 
directed against the emperor. 
Persecution and oppression of the 
Japanese socialists during the Russo- 
Japanese War clearly drove many of the 
ablest leaders to modify their ideologies 
and to adopt what were considéred to be 
more realistic programs in the light of 
purely Japanese conditions. In addition 
to anarchism, which was exceedingly 
limited in its influence, revolutionary 
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Marxism appeared to vie with the other 
more moderate sects. All radical groups, 
to be sure, continued to meet with gov- 
ernment repression, except during the 
administrations of Saionji Kimmochi; 
but ultimately, when tidings of the Bol- 
shevist revolution in Russia swept 
through the East, it was the Japanese of 
all oriental peoples who accorded it the 
heartiest welcome. 
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ACQUES BAINVILLE was born on February 9, 
J 1879 at Vincennes, just outside Paris. His 
family was bourgeois and republican. For them 
the daily reading of the conservative semioffi- 
cial newspaper the Temps was a hereditary rite. 
They sent their son to the Lycée Henri IV in 
Paris, where the liberal secular tradition of the 
French public school system was taught. It was 
there that Bainville formed the ambition to be- 
come a writer. Following his father’s wish he 
entered law school, but he never lost sight of his 
youthful goal. Like many young Frenchmen of 
his generation, he was captivated by the early 
sensual novels of Maurice Barrés and he became 
more eager than ever for a literary career. 

At the age of nineteen he left his school desk 
and went on a trip to Germany. Impressed 
by the political power and superior national 
strength of Bismarck’s new empire, he could 
not avoid comparing it with what he began to 
consider the dangerous weaknesses and ominous 
disorder of the Third Republic, which reached 
crisis proportions as a result of the Dreyfus 
case.' This comparison between a strong well- 
disciplined Germany and a prostrate France in 
which the authority of the state seemed to him 
to be endangered by the rights of man, made 
him fearful that his country would be helpless 
in the face of the menace on the Rhine. It also 
convinced him of the need for a political doc 
trine which would advocate the restoration of 
order in France and a government which would 
be above party strife. He began to feel that only 
the doctrine of monarchism could satisfy this 
need 

Bainville found a preponderantly realistic 
Germany. The pitiable life of the unfortunate 
Louis Hl of Bavaria indicated to him hew little 
romantic individualism meant there any more? 

tJ. Batyvitir, La Troistéme République (Paris, 
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In Bainville’s eyes, Louis of Bavaria embodied 
the eternal tendency of old Germany to pro- 
vide itself with a fine polish by imitating the 
French. Bainville believed that Germany would 
revert to barbarism if it insisted on banishing 
the tutelage of French taste.s 

When he returned to France, Bainville pub 
lished his first work, a study of Louis IT of 
Bavaria. In it he statement which 
summed up his whole future point of view: “We 
are among those whom the war of 1870 has not 
ceased to arouse.’’4 He had, by 1000, formed 
most of the main ideas that were to dominate 


made a 


his writings: hatred of disorder, romanticism, 
liberalism, democracy, internationalism, the 
French Revolution, and Germany. It was at 
this time that he came under the influence of 
Charles Maurras (both of them wrote articles 
for the royalist periodical Gazette de France) and 
joined the Action frangaise movement, which 
had grown out of the campaign carried on by 
the anti-dreyfusard forces to prevent the revi- 
sion of Dreyfus’ condemnation. Although the 
movement was not royalist at first, it adopted 
royalism by the end of 1g015 and has cham 
pioned this cause ever since. Bainville studied 
the nineteenth-century writers from whom the 
protagonists of the Action frangaise movement 
drew support: De Maistre, Bonald, Rivarol, 
Le Play, Comte, Taine, Renan, Fustel de 
Coulanges, and others. From the moment that 
he dedicated himself to the service of Action 
francaise all his enthusiasm was channeled into 
journalistic writing. 

During the first World War he wrote nu 
merous propaganda tracts. In 1915 he published 
his Histoive de deux peuples. He wrote La guerre 
et U’Italie in 1916. In this he extolled 
the Italians for their Realpolitik and prophesied 
a great national upsurgence for them. His His- 


work 


totre de trois générations was published in 1918. 
During the postwar period Bainville’s liter- 
3 Ibid., p. 246. ‘Ibid., p. 122 
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ary activities were intimately connected with 
the Revue universelle, which he edited, together 
with Henri Massis, and which he directed until 
his death in 1936. This journal, which Bainville 
developed into a haven for conservative nation- 
alists, traditionalists, and reactionaries, was fi- 
nanced by a sympathizer of the Action frangaise, 
Pierre Vil 


tune 


lars, who gave half of his immense for- 
to Charles Maurras.® Bainville wrote his 
Histoire de France in 1924 and his biography of 
Napoleon in These his most serious 
histor 
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Bainville makes the provocative 
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In an article entitled “L’avenir de la civilisa- 
tion,’’*4 Bainville continues this line of thought. 
He says that, not only the European system of 
states but also the European spirit was over- 
thrown by revolutions. In a large part of Europe 
the monarchies, the courts, and the aristocracies 
preserved a certain community of ideas, of lan- 
guage, and of manners—memories of the time 
when French was the language of Frederick the 
Great. In their place have come the nationalist 
democracies, which only know their own cul- 
tures and which make of Europe a tower of 
Babel. Europe has ceased to be governed by 
men who invariably had an English nurse and 
a French tutor. We should not be astonished to 
see the sense of a European community dis- 
appear and barriers raise themselves between 
peoples. One cannot demand of muzhiks that 
they should have been raised as princes. 

Bainville sees no unifying force in the world 
such as humanitarianism, religion, or class- 
consciousness. The only unifying force in Euro- 
pean history since ancient Rome has_ been 
French civilization (unlike some Action fran- 
caise writers, he is not impressed by the uni- 
versality of the medieval church). He sees noth- 
ing to take its place. All he sees is an inevitable 
conflict between French civilisation and German 
Kultur. 

In order for civilization to go forward there 
must be order and a solid material prosperity 
in the world.'5 Bainville does not recognize the 
unity of nineteenth-century liberal-democratic 
Europe. He cannot forsee unity in a world so- 
cialism. He can only conceive of civilization in 
terms of an ordered intellectual 
hierarchy administered by a monarch who is 
above party strife. On the one hand, he blames 
modern nationalist democracies for destroying 
the spirit of Europe. On the other hand, he con- 
demns them for seeking common cause in in- 
ternational social solidarity. The French Revo- 
lution as an evangelical force is also condemned 


and. social 


by him on this score. 


IV 

In writing his /d¢stetre de France Bainville 
does not claim to have attempted an original 
work. One can clarify history, he says; one can- 
not renew it." What he sets out to do is to pro- 
vide a fil conducteur by which one can under- 

4 Revue universelle, IX (1922), 15-16 
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stand how men of other times resemble those of 
today, and how their actions had the same mo- 
tives as our own. At the beginning of the book 
he says that Frenchmen owe their civilization 
to the Roman conquest of Gaul.’ It is probable 
that without the Romans Gaul would have 
been germanized.** Instead of speaking of a 
conquest and subjugation of Gaul by the 
Franks, Bainville uses the terms “protection” 
and “alliance.’’ He follows Numa-Denis Fustel 
de Coulanges'? when he says that fusion of the 
two groups was accomplished in a short time. 

For Bainville, 987 is the most important 
date in French history. With the accession of 
Hugh Capet, the long task of building the 
French nation was begun.?? The good sense of 
the Capetians, which was, with rare exceptions, 
the dominant quality of their line, was as useful 
for this task as the eventual securing of the 
hereditary principle of the monarchy. 

Even after feudalism, the Roman church,’ 
and the English had been removed as threats 
to the order and stability of the French mon- 
archy, the Valois kings in the sixteenth century 
were faced with the possible destruction of the 
work of their predecessors. The religious wars 
produced the League, which was a Catho- 
lic revolution, but a revolution all the same. 
Bainville uses Jules Michelet’s words when he 
savs, ‘“The League created a dread of a re- 
public.”?! In the following century this dread 
was renewed by the Fronde. 

The age of Louis XIV initiated a period of 
prolonged calm accompanied by an absence of 
invasions. Order within, security from without 

—the ideal conditions for prosperity—for these 
France has its grand roi to thank.?? It was dur- 
ing his long reign that the true classical genius 
of France found its fullest expression. Bainville 
does not consider important the fact that 
Louis XIV’s vast expenditures on foreign con- 
quest weakened France economically and that, 
by fore’ng the other countries of Europe into 
an alliance against him, he lost the hegemony 
over Europe for France and prepared the way 
for the predominance of England. Louis XIV 
and Napoleon are basically different for Bain- 
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ville. One is a legitimate monarch working for 
the best interests of France. The other is a 
usurper identified with the Revolution. Yet 
Bainville justifies each of them in their quest 
for power and glory. The consequences for a 
Europe devastated by wars do not bother him. 

There is little point in discussing Bainville’s 
treatment of the Revolution. His view can be 
summarized as follows: The Revolution failed 
because it was unable to establish order and 
stable government, which it destroyed when it 
overthrew the monarchy.?3 

The restoration of the monarchy with the 
Charter of 1814 was the most favorable and 
natural combination which could be found, 
according to Bainville. This combination recon- 
ciled the past and the present, order and 
liberty.?4 

There is little of interest in Bainville’s dis- 
cussion of the period between 1815 and 1870. 
In the section on the Third Republic he attacks 
its institutions and the radicaux who were will- 
ing to forget revenge against Germany and 
waste France’s resources in colonial expansion 
instead of building up its strength in Europe. 
He is especially bitter about what he considers 
“the obscuring of the national idea’’ in the 
period from 1900 to 1914.75 Not France, but the 
republic, is international, Its origins, its past, 
its very motto (fraternité) inevitably lead its 
partisans to internationalism and pacifism. On 
this issue Mare Sangnier (founder of the Sillen, 
a liberal Catholic movement in the period 1905 
10) and Léon Blum were right against Georges 
Clemenceau and Raymond Poincaré.” The 
mona _hy is national because it identifies itself 
with the nation. To call one’s self a republican 
and at the same time to set up a program of 
security and political independence is an antin- 
omy. To call one’s self a republican and to add 
to that the etiquette of a pacifist is a pleonasm 
which is not sufficient to destroy the aggressive 
tendencies of jacobinism.?? it is necessary to 
choose between the national idea with the 
monarchy or a dictatorship and the anti 
national and humanitarian concepts of the 
republic. 

Despite Bainville’s claim that he is not writ- 

33 Tbid., p. 379. 
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ing his Histoire de France in order to support a 
thesis,* it is evident that he has presented a 
history of France in complete conformity with 
his most intimate prejudices. Convinced of the 
instability of republican government, of the 
necessity for a return to the principles of ‘‘order 
and authority,” the supreme safeguards of 
“liberty and freedom,” he 
France’s history a_ perpetual 
monarchy, toward a bon tyran. Under one form 


wants to see in 
effort toward 


or another he seeks a regime of authority. 
Bainville professes to write his biography of 
Napoleon with the same objectivity he claimed 
for himself in his Histoire de France? He 
out to understand and explain the career of 
ablish the chain 
1” him and the 


sets 


Napoleon Bonaparte and to est 
of “motives” which “activate 
reasons he might have had for doing one thing 
rather than another.3° Bainville sees him as a 
man of the eighteenth century. His admiration 
for Frederick the Great was shared by his 
temporaries. Napoleon had an instinct for poli 
tics, a taste for risk, a great confidence in his 
destiny, a remarkable aptitude for under 
standing men and their needs and for finding 
and situation 


con 


the words acts which each 
demanded.,! 

Such were the elements of his 
then, did this fortune 
catastrophe? Because Napoleon Bonaparte was 


the prisoner of the heaviest part of the Revolu 
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extraordinary 


tionary heritage, the prisoner of the 


1792, the prisoner of the conquests of the Reve 
lution. Along with the majority of his con 
poraries he forgot only one thing: England h 
never permitted and would never permit 


French to be the masters of the Low Countries 
No effort on the part of the English would 
lution 


too costly to drive them out. The Revo 
and Napoleon in no way changed that century 
old maxim. “Since 1793 it was written that, if 
England were not defeated, France could only 
have peace by returning to her old bound 
Since Napoleon'was the heir to the con 
quests of the Revolution, he had to 

them to the end or fall with them. The 
nature of his power, the conditions in which he 
received it, denied to him that prudent and 
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peen reproacne 


aries.” 
very 
honorable peace which he ha | 
for never concluding.33 
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These half-truths, taken largely from Albert 
Sorel and worked over by Bainville’s “logic of 
events,” constitute, along with its oversystema 
tization, a major weakness of the biography of 
Napoleon. Like Sorel, Bainville almost seems to 
excuse Napoleon for the wars and destruction 
which he caused. “Except for glory and art it 
would probably have been better if he had never 
existed. All things considered, his reign, which, 
as Thiers has said, continued the Revolution, 
ended in a frightful defeat. His genius pro- 
longed, at great expense, a line destined in 
advance to failure.’’34 

Bainville talks only of the military and dip- 
lomatic aspects of Napoleon’s life and work. 
He hardly mentions his administrative and 
judicial reforms and his reorganization of the 
system of education in France. Whenever he 
speaks of anything besides battles and treaties, 
Bainville does so only to criticize Napoleon for 
allying himself with the ideas of the Revolution 
and for spreading them throughout Europe (as 
he claimed in his Testament written at St. 
Helena).55 

In his Histoire de deux peuples continuée 
jusqu’a Hitler, Bainville sketches the thousand 
year-old drama of Franco-German_ relations 
and defends the diplomacy which kept Germany 
a mosaic of disunited principalities. He declares 
himself to be an irreconcilable enemy of any 
understanding with a strong Germany. A strong 
Germany is always a threat to the security of 
France, the champion of culture and reason, 
with whose interests those of Europe and the 
world are identical. This book was originally 
written as war propaganda in rors. In 1933, he 
republished it, adding only a final chapter. He 
pushes to the point of caricature the sophisms 
and preconceptions which are habitual with 
him. The motif of this ‘historical study” is 
that the German people is the only one with 
which France has always had to occupy itself, 
the only one which it has always had to keep 
watch over.“ 

The central point of Bainville’s demonstra 
tion is certainly the chapter on the treaties of 
Westphalia-—that 
which marked a unique moment in history, 
when Europe lived in equilibrium and France 
in security barbarism had 
been disarmed and the claws of the beast had 


“chef-d’ceuvre politique” 


because German 
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been clipped. The issue was to prevent Ger 
many from achieving its unity as France had 
done for itself.37 

In praising France’s kings for always acting 
in the national interest, Bainville overlooks all 
their diplomatic and military blunders. Louis 
XIV received from Cardinal Mazarin a pacified 
and centralized kingdom, a group of first-rate 
administrators and generals, and a state of 
sound finances. By the end of his reign he had 
succeeded in uniting most of Europe against 
him and wreaking economic hardship on France 
by his wasteful wars. It was as a result of these 
wars that the Elector of Brandenburg became 
the king of Prussia and the Duke of Sardinia 
became king of Sardinia. Bainville blames the 
Revolution and Napoleon for paving the way 
for German and Italian unity,3* but Louis XIV 
must share in this censure, despite the fact that 
he supposedly always acted in the national in 
terest. As for the backstairs and bedroom in 
trigues at Versailles under Louis XV, and their 
resultant diplomatic and military defeats which 
further weakened France in Europe and lost it 
most of its colonial empire, Bainville is content 
to be silent rather than try to explain them 
away. ; 

Bainville applies the same preconceptions 
to all the historical problems with which he 
deals. His La guerre et l’Ttalie and Histotre de 
trois générations, both published during the 
first World War, add nothing to our under 
standing of Bainville as a historian. They are 
primarily propaganda works written in the 
heated atmosphere of war. The Troisiéme Ré 
publique (1935) deals in greater detail with the 
material covered in the final chapter of his //7s 
toire de France without adding any new points 
Bainville said everything he had to say in his 
Histoire de France, Napoléon, and Histoire de 
deux peuples. All his other works are journalistic 
rehashings of these three. 
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Jacques Bainville has a lesson to teach in his 
historical writings. That lesson is that a mon 
archy true 


interests of France and provide the order and 


alone can represent the national 


security necessary for her prosperity. He 
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constantly trying to explain 
French history by linking 
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may be convenient for his purpose, but it is of 
little value to the scholarly historian. Whatever 
actually happened did happen, irretrievably. 
We shall never know whether or not it was 
inevitable.39 

Since history is for Bainville a perpetual 
recommencement, he sees Germany constantly 
on the Rhine, England on France’s shores, and 
Rome as arbiter. A king of France never had 
to make a great effort to profit from the lesson 
of the past. He knew the weaknesses of his 
enemies from the time of the Emperor Otto 
and the they had scarcely 
changed since then.4° France needs a king be- 
cause even a mediocre one knows his profession 
(sait son métier). He is born and exists for the 
sole purpose of preserving the interests of his 
patrimony. 

Bainville likes to talk about age-old conflicts 
and eternal national enemies. His insight into 
diplomatic relations, often keen in short-range 
matters, is limited by these’ preconceptions. 
Like the group he represents, Bainville is inca- 
pable of coping with the phenomenon of change 
and adjusting himself to new situations. He 
gives no importance to economic factors, which 


Plantagenets 


are so crucial in the decline of France’s political 
position in Europe and in the rise of Germany. 
To call him a conservative is misleading. He is 
a reactionary because he wants to destroy the 


existing republican institutions of France and 


und death of an 
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revert to a regime which died because it had 
ceased to fill the needs of a society which had 
outgrown it 

As a popular historian, Bainville was con 
stantly writing to spread among the masses of 
the French people the basic principl the 
Action francaise ] 
tique d’abord, In this endeavor he was aid 
his outstanding literary talent, the 
garization. This art has served a u 
important function in France, especially su 
the eighteenth century. The fact that Bainville’s 
Histoire de France has already gone 
more than three hundred editions is a te 
both to the popularity of this type of literature 
and to its author’s success as a writer 
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THE RUSSIAN “ENIGMA”: SOME RECENT STUDIES 
BY WESTERN WRITERS 


ROBERT D. WARTH 


BSCURED by the flood of ephemeral works 
O on Russia-which pour from the presses in 
an undiminished stream, there is a steady under- 
current of more serious studies, destined never 
to appear on best-seller lists but finding some 
compensation in a modest but secure haven on 
the shelves of university libraries. Writers who 
have some knowledge of ‘‘ancient” (i.e., pre- 
1917) Russia and an honest conviction that 
communism has no monopoly on either good or 
evil in the world today need encouragement 
more than ever during these troubled times. A 
large portion of the books here under review in- 
dicate that their authors somehow obtained this 
encouragement—at least to the extent of finding 
a publisher. 

The history of Russia is to Western scholars 
almost virgin territory, compared to the history 
of England, France, and Germany. Even so sim- 
ple a requirement as a readable and authorita- 
tive one-volume history of Russia, comparable, 
say, to what G. M. ‘Trevelyan has been able to 
do for England or Allan Nevins and Henry 
Steele Commager for the United States, has yet 
to be filled. There has been no lack of attempts, 
and some of them have been of very high qual- 
ity. B. H. Sumner’s Short history, which has ap- 
peared recently in a revised edition, unques- 
tionably belongs in this category. That the 
revisions are of a minor nature, generally in the 
interest of greater accuracy and clarification, is 
indicated most noticeably by the continued use 
of the present tense to describe events which 
were taking place when the 1943 edition was 
published. In many ways the best single volume 
in its field, the book nevertheless suffers from an 
unsurmountable handicap arbitrarily imposed 
upon it by the author in an ambitious attempt 
to break away from the conventional chrono- 
logical method of writing history. The substitu- 


1A short history of Russia. By B. H. SuMNER, fel- 
low of Balliol College, sometime fellow of All Soul’s 
College, Oxford. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1949. Pp. 454. $5.00 


tion of a topical arrangement (“The frontier,” 
“The state,” “The land,” “The church,” “The 
Slavs,” ‘The sea,” and ‘The West’’) is less than 
satisfactory and creates more problems than it 
solves. Mere unorthodoxy is converted into or- 
ganizational chaos, however, by the further de- 
vice of a reverse chronology under the topical 
headings. Thus the chapter entitled “The land” 
begins with an account of the Soviet revolution 
in agriculture; reverts to the 1905 revolution, 
the emancipation of the serfs, and their condi- 
tion previous to emancipation; and concludes 
with a discussion of the origins of serfdom (along 
with the commune) and of the various peasant 
revolts of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Such a book is virtually useless for the 
beginner, and the advanced student of Russian 
history may prefer to turn to V. O. Klyuchevsky 
or more detailed monographic studies than to 
pursue the subject further at an elementary 
level. A third edition—one which will really 
revise and not simply perpetuate a major weak- 
needed before Sumner’s undoubted 
talent will be properly harnessed. 

Of two other recent additions to the list of 
one-volume histories, only that of Joshua Ku- 
nitz was intended as a corrective to the older 
“accepted” versions? Paul Crowson’s short 
study need not concern us, except to call atten- 
tion to its existence as a possible textbook for 
high-school students.’ Its pretensions do not go 
beyond this—it was prepared for English stu- 
dents at this level—and, within the little more 
than two hundred pages allotted, the author has 
done a first-rate job of simplification and con- 
densation. 

Kunitz, heretofore known primarily as an 


ness—is 


2 Russia: the giant that came last. By Joshua 
Kunitz. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1947. Pp. 
413. $5.00. 

3 A history of the Russian people. By Paul Crow- 
son, M.A., assistant master, Bradley College. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.; London: Edward 
Arnold & Co., 1948. Pp. 225. $1.50 
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authority on Russian literature, has written an 
engaging history, with prominence given to the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The 
1arrative concludes with the Bolshevist revolu- 
tion of November 7, 1917. The author features 
those aspects of Russian history which the more 
conventional works have neglected: the cultural 
and social history of Russia and the revolution- 
ary movement. The section headed “Russia’s 
golden age” (1825-81), chiefly on the cultural 
trends of the period, is easily the most valuable 
in the book. Unfortunately, the promise of this 
section is not maintained throughout. His sym- 
pathies for the Soviet regime are evident, a mat- 
ter which would ordinarily not concern us in a 
book on Russia before r917 but which in this 
case apparently has led to a somewhat uncriti- 
cal acceptance of the ‘new history’ as cur- 
rently practiced in the Soviet Union. Soviet his- 
tory remains avowedly Marxist, but the con 
sistent depreciation of tsarist Russia and her 
rulers has long since given way to a more pa- 
triotic rendition of the historical verdict. No 
longer, for instance, is the reign of Peter the 
Great a sordid chronicle of “syphilis and cruel- 
ty” (the colors in which M. N. Pokrovsky, the 
dean of the early Soviet historians, was sarcas- 
tically accused of depicting Peter) but, on the 
contrary, a progressive era in Russian history. 
Peter is now considered a worthy precursor of 
Lenin and Stalin—a kind of revolutionary des- 
pot who shook Russia free from medieval 
obscurantism. 

To many a Western student of Russia who 
has perused one of Pokrovsky’s depersonalized 
histories, this shift in the official historiographi- 
cal line cannot have seemed a severe blow to 
scientific truth. Yet the new dispensation has 
as the old and certainly 


as many limitations 1 
hi- 


seems harder to reconcile with a Marxist p 
losophy of history. Kunitz, in following the 
Soviet lead in historical matters, thus portrays 
[van the Terrible in his struggle with the boyars 
against the 
a “defender of the people’s interests, 


as a champion of the ‘‘masses’’ 
“classe rr 
a revolutionary agitator, no less” (p. 50). Peter 
the of course, given a sympathetic 
hearing, is well as Lo 
monosov, Belinsky, and Herzen) are quoted to 
lend authenticity to the interpretation (pp. 57- 
58). Catherine II is treated with more caution, 
although the “enlightened despot” approach 
predominates. But more serious than the ad- 


Great is, 


and Lenin and Stalin ( 


mittedly controversial problems here involved 
is the heavy reliance upon official Soviet publi 
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cations in the account of the rise of Marxism in 
Russia. The importance of the movement is 
properly emphasized—and_ to extent not 
contemplated by previous writers—but the his 
tory of the reign of Nicholas IT is not the history 
of Russian Social Democracy and still less the 


an 


biography of Lenin. Quotations from Lenin are 
so profuse that it is, in fact, through a running 
commentary from this all-seeing, all 
Bolshevist leader that the epoch is presented to 
man but not 


knowing 
t 

us. Lenin was a remarkable so 
remarkable as that 

Perhaps the acid test in determining the in 
tellectual honesty of any history of these years 
is the treatment accorded Leon Trotsky, whose 
to 


second only to 


rom 1917 
were universally acknowledged as 
Lenin’s. His fall from grace has led to a system 
atic revision of the historical record, 
Trotsky’s role in the revolutionary years has 
been ignored, minimized, or distorted. It is here 
that Soviet history fails most lamentably and 
that Kunitz’ work appears to better advantage 
than a purely “party-line”’ adaptation. Trotsky, 
context 
several times, is by no means characterized as a 


services to the revolution 1920 


in which 


although mentioned in an unfavorable 
villain, nor is Stalin, then a much more obscure 
figure than his later rival, given undue promi 
nence. Read critically, Russia: the giant that 
came last can be a useful, if not entirely satisfy 
ing, supplement to the standard fare on the his 
tory of Russia. 

Some of the ground which Kunitz traverses 
in summary form is covered more comprehen- 
sively in two recent biographies, one by David 
Shub4 and the other by Bertram D. Wolfe.s 
Shub’s book is clearly the best life of Lenin 
which has been written in any language-—a 
scholarly feat of less than heroic proportions, 
in the absence of a sound biography, among the 
many which have been written. Wolfe’s trium 
virate is, needless to say, Lenin, Trotsky, and 
Stalin, and the narrative ends quité 
first World War, 
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designed for a wider audience than is usually 
available to scholarly publications; and that 
they are likely to receive it is a tribute more to 
the inherent interest of the subject matter than 
to the felicity of their authors’ literary style. 
Long and often superfluous quotations slow the 
pace of both volumes. Shub especially offends 
in this respect. As with so many scholars whose 
patience in gathering facts far exceeds their 
ability to organize the raw material, he has ar- 
ranged an impressive amount of detail about 
Lenin in an approximately chronological order, 
but his biography lacks the integration neces- 
sary for a historical study of the first rank. 
Lenin’s personal life. is awkwardly woven into 
his political life, as, for example, in the chapter 
on the revolution of 1905 in which the events of 
that important year consume about eleven 
pages, interspersed with more than three pages 
on Lenin’s supposed romance with one ‘‘Eliza- 
beth K.” Despite the author’s apparent concern 
for the “human” aspects of his subject’s career, 
Lenin never really comes to life. ‘This may be 
partially due to Shub’s Menshevist political per- 
suasion in what is for the most part a reasonably 
objective work. But one does not have to be an 
admirer of Lenin to appreciate his political 
genius and his impact upon the contemporary 
world. Shub’s pedestrian interpretation varies 
little from what might be expected had he 
sought instead to relate the varying fortunes of 
an American congressman or the success story 
of a local alderman. 

The period following the March revolution 
is discussed more fully than that preceding it, 
which is as it should be. The events of 1917 are 
treated at length, if not with notable clarity, 
though a disproportionate amount of space is 
devoted to resurrecting the hoary legend that 
the Bolshevists were receiving German money. 
It is not outside the bounds of credibility that 
they were, but Shub’s “new” evidence does 
little to support his contention. He further fails 
to make it plain that the Bolshevists were 
never subservient to orders from Germany, 
whatever the source of their funds. The empha- 
sis of the last third of the book is upon the 
growth of a totalitarian Communist dictator- 
ship—an emphasis which amounts to a distor- 
tion when such parallel events as the economic 
collapse, the terrorist campaign of the Left So 
cial Revolutionaries, Allied intervention, and 
the civil war are mentioned only incidentally: 
A definitive biography of Lenin—assuming that 


it is possible—remains to be written. 
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While Wolfe’s triple biography suffers from 
many of the same defects as Shub’s, it is clearly 
the superior work. Better written and better 
organized, Three who made a revolution is not 
merely the personal story of Lenin, Trotsky, 
and Stalin but also a history of Russian Marx 
ism from its origins to 1914. The intricacies of 
that history—bitter personal feuds, doctrinal 
heresy, factionalism and splitting—have been 
patiently explored, sometimes tediously but 
nearly always with the sober tone of an informed 
nonpartisan. Had the Russian revolution not 
occurred to give meaning and substance to these 
then obscure wranglings, the history of Russian 
Social Democracy would have seemed com- 
parable in its futility to the forgotten theological 
squabbles of the middle ages. The author’s task 
was complicated by the conflicting versions of 
party history written to fit the changing needs 
of a disciplined and dedicated organization, 
which is now the ruling caste of a great world 
power instead of a weak and divided under- 
ground opposition. Like Shub, Wolfe is funda- 
mentally hostile toward his protagonists, espe- 
cially Stalin, whom he regards with greater ma- 
levolence than he does either Lenin or Trotsky. 
This is apparently but a facet of his pronounced 
anti-Soviet views, and he is at great pains to 
make those views clear, however incongruous 
the circumstances. The book is replete with 
doubtful analogies between tsarist and Stalinist 
Russia—and consistently to the disadvantage 
of the latter. Aside from these lapses, the book 
is, paradoxically, less biased than that of Shub, 
who makes few such obvious anti-Soviet re- 
marks. In its wealth of detail, Three who made 
a revolution is a chronicle of the revolutionary 
movement unchallenged by worthy competition 
and with every expectation of remaining so until 
the passage of time allows a more dispassionate 
history than Wolfe seems capable of. 

A third biography, complementary in many 
respects to the two discussed above but with 
the bulk of its material 
revolutionary period, is Isaac Deutscher’s study 
of the life of Stalin.® As scholarly history and, 
for he 


concerning the post- 


more notably, as a work of literature 
writes with extraordinary verve and often with 
brilliance—tt is as superior to Wolfe as the lat 
ter was to Shub. Deutscher, too, regards his sub- 
ject with a critical eve. Yet he has steered a 
skilful course between Soviet hagiography at 
I. DEUTSCHER. 
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® Stalin: a political biography. By 
New York and London: Oxford University 
1949. Pp 600. $5.00 
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the one extreme and bitter invective at the 
other, incisive in his judgments and original in 
his conclusions. ‘Trotsky’s posthumous Stalin 
(New York, and Boris Souvarine’s 
Stalin (New York, 1939), which, despite their 
unconcealed bias, are the only two biographies 
entitled to rank as serious works, have now 
been rendered obsolete except for the occasional 
specialist. Deutscher has written a_ political 
biography because there are few sources on 
Stalin’s personal life and because of his praise- 
worthy conviction that the private affairs of 
public men are not so significant as their po- 
litical careers. It was only after Stalin’s rise to 
world prominence in the late twenties that 
documentary evidence came to be confined to 


19040) 


his ex officto acts and the biographical details 
permitted in authorized accounts of his life. For 
his earlier career there is abundant material, 
but it is so contradictory that Deutscher has 
likened Stalin’s history to an “enormous palimp- 
sest, where many scripts are superimposed upon 
one another, each script dating from a different 
period, each written by a different hand, each 
giving a different version of events”’ (p. vill). 
The author rejects what might be called the 
“devil theory of history” in regard to Stalinist 
Russia, without discarding the role of person- 
ality, which in Stalin’s case, as Deutscher amply 
demonstrates, is certainly tremendous. Unlike 
the currently accepted practice, he does not con 
sider a recital of Stalin’s villainies and personal 
foibles as the key to an understanding of Soviet 
policy. He is careful at all times to keep the 
Soviet dictator in the proper historical perspec- 
tive and.places him in the revolutionary tradi- 
tion of Cromwell, Robespierre, and Napoleon. 
The analogy is far from exact but serves to dif 
ferentiate him from uncreative despots like 
Hitler and Mussolini. At the same time, 
could have wished for a more precise delineation 
of Stalin’s dictatorial status. While the notion 
that he is a ‘‘prisoner of the Politbureau”’ is too 
naive for leration, his functions 
authority are so intimately bound up with the 
structure, traditions of the Com 
munist party that to dismiss this aspect of his 


one 


consi and 


aims, and 
position in a single footnote (p. 566) is to neg- 
lect a vital portion of the story 
What other weal } 

do not loom very large, and most of them will 
be the subject of dispute rather than of censure 
e somewhat pro-Trotskvist 
iparty struggle after Lenin’s 
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have been determined in part by lack of evi- 
dence other than that supplied by Trotsky’s 
writings. It is not clear, for instance, upon what 
authority besides Trotsky he bases his assertion 
that Lenin, on the eve of his last illness, broke 
off all personal relations with Stalin (p. 252). 
Nor is it clear why he believes that Marshal M. 
N. Tukhachevsky and his associates were guilty 
of a plot against the regime and that the other 
defendants in the Moscow trials were innocent 
But, on the whole, the biography is as nearly 
definitive as can be written about a living man 
and is of higher quality than the greatest of 
dead men normally receive. Lenin is a case in 
point, and a volume of similar caliber on him, 
upon which Deutscher is reported to be 
ing, should be a considerable scholarly as well 


work 


as financial success. 

An almost superhuman objectivity is re 
quired for a “‘sound”’ book on twentieth-century 
Russia, and the scholar who has come closest to 
achieving it within the last two decades (here 
again opinions will differ) is the late Sir John 
Maynard,? whose two-volume work was pub 
lished in England during the war. The small 
type and the cheap quality of the paper upon 
which it was originally printed makes its pub 
lication in the United States doubly welcome 
That a book as important as this one should be 
abridged, even though adequately done, is un 
fortunate. In scope and in depth of insight it is 
rivaled only by Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s 
Soviet communism (New York, 1036), a 
very favorable to the Soviet Union and sharply 
attacked by many of the critics 


work 
who have 
lavished praise upon Russia Maynard 
was an uncommonly reticent 
published nothing in book forn a 
to this study, with the first volume of the 
lish edition appearing when the author was over 
seventy. He visited Russia as far back as 
and spent a good part of his life in India, \ 
his study of agrarian conditions sharpene 
understanding of peasant psychology 
nished many points of comparison he 
two countries. 

Russia in flux is not history in the conven 
tional sense. It is analytical rather than episod 
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cuss all phases of modern Russian civilization. 
The guiding thread is the peasant, with such 
subjects as foreign policy receiving only cursory 
treatment, while in terms of space the Soviet 
period secures the greatest attention. Perhaps 
too much is made of the continuity between the 
old Russia and the new Russia, but no other 
writer has made such a fruitful approach to this 
complex question without doing violence to his 
subject, either by minimizing the importance of 
the revolution or by belittling the accomplish- 
ments of the Bolshevists. Maynard has scru- 
tinized with great care the economic, social, 
and cultural results of the Soviet experiment; 
and that his verdict is neither “for” nor 
“against” is seemingly the chief point of attack 
upon the work by critics of both the Leit and 
the Right. He displays an informed skepticism 
regarding the political achievements of ‘Soviet 
democracy” and, at the same time, a conviction 
that Soviet society is not to be judged entirely 
by the presence or absence of freedoms asso- 
ciated with the Western countries. As an unor- 
thodox socialist—Maynard was long a member 
of the Fabian Society—he also appears skeptical 
of capitalism and its ideological values, and it 
is very likely for this reason that a kirld of sub 
dued admiration for the Soviet challenge on the 
economic front is now and again in evidence. 
Thus his summing-up of the discussion on Soviet 
economic planning is stated with what is for him 
unusual finality: “It will never again be possible, 
with an easy conscience, to relegate to cloud- 
cuckoo-land the notion that production and dis- 
tribution for a great community may be 
on something other than competitive price”’ 
(p. 347). 

Maynard’s excessively cautious attitude, in 
which a conclusion is seldom ventured. without 
numerous false starts and qualifications, will be 


vased 


annoying to many readers, particularly those 
with little knowledge of Russian history who 
hope to acquire it by reading this book. This 
inconclusiveness, combined with an uneven and 
sometimes awkward literary style, makes Rus 
stain flux definitely not for the uninitiated. It is 
nevertheless a work of brilliance and erudition, 
lacking only a certain deftness and bold origi- 
nality in the handling of the material to attain 
the stature of greatness. 

A brief forword was contributed to Russia in 
fiux by the late Sir Bernard Pares, who was, 
according to the publishers of his autobiogra- 
phy,* “the western-world’s foremost authority 
on Russia.” 
studies, and in a long life devoted almost solely 


Pares was a pioneer in Russian 
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to that area he made many notable contribu- 
tions. Yet he was always somewhat limited as a 
historian and preferred to play the role of an 
unofficial ambassador of good will between Rus- 
sia and the West. As a scholar his best work was 
probably The fall of the Russian monarchy 
(Journal, XII [1940], 115-17), but some of his 
autobiographical writings, of which A wander- 
ing student has the most popular appeal, may 
prove to have an equal or greater value. A 
friend and confidant of many influential Rus- 
sians, particularly the liberal elements of the 
duma, his hopes of a parliamentary Russia 
modeled along British lines were rudely shat- 
tered by the Bolshevist revolution, and it was 
not until the 1930’s that his hostility gave way 
to a friendlier appraisal of the Soviet regime. 
His viewpoint was similar to that of Maynard, 
though he was by instinct a political conserva- 
tive and had little interest in Marxist theory or 
Soviet economic planning. Even so, he was con- 
sidered overly tolerant by many anti-Soviet 
scholars and publicists. On the other hand, he 
was attacked recently in the Soviet press for his 
“White Guard” activities during the civil war. 

Pares’ memoirs add nothing essentially new 
to our knowledge of Russia, since they incor- 
porate, in briefer compass, material already con- 
tained in My Russian memoirs (London, 1931) 
and other works. It is a pleasant and modest 
record of an eventful life, told mainly in the 
form of anecdote and portraiture of Russian 
and British statesmen, scholars, diplomats, and 
journalists. He has scarcely a harsh word for 
anyone, and such opposites on the political scale 
as Tsar Nicholas II and William Gallagher, for 
many years England’s lone Communist in par 
liament, are delineated in an equally favorable 
manner. As much malice as Pares can muster Is 
expended upon Britain’s “appeasers”’ (carefully 
unnamed), to whom, among other things, he 
ascribes the loss of his position as director of the 
School of Slavonic and East European Studies 
in the University of London. The last years of 
his life were spent lecturing and teaching in the 
United States. The onset of the “cold war” 
troubled him greatly, and the last few pages of 
his book, which was completed except for a 
postscript in the summer of 1047, indicate dis- 
approval of American foreign policy as revealed 
in the then incipient “Truman Doctrine” and 
express a vague optimism about the future 

8 A wandering student: the story of a purpose. By 
Sir Bernard Pares. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press in co-operation with Howell, Soskin, 
Publishers, 1948. Pp. 448. $4.50. 
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which events since then have done little to 
justify. 

Possessing something of an intellectual kin- 
ship with both Maynard and Pares was Samuel 
N. Harper, until his death in 1943 professor of 
Russian language and institutions at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and as much a pioneer among 
American scholars in the Russian field as Pares 
was in England. His textbook on Soviet govern- 
ment long remained pre-eminent as the standard 
work in the field. Its publication date (1937) 
marked a transitional period in Soviet society, 
and this feature, coupled with the changes 
brought about by Russia’s participation in the 
second World War, made a revision necessary 
much sooner than would ordinarily have been 
the case. That task was assumed by Harper’s 
last graduate student and temporary successor 
at the University of Chicago, Ronald Thomp- 
son, and the second edition is at last available.? 
The result is less a revision than a’ completely 
new work, a circumstance which Thompson ex- 
plains at some length in the preface. The hesi- 
tancy with which Harper pursued his subject, 
fully cognizant of the tentative nature of his 
conclusions, has now given way to a more defi 
nite stand, which, however, cannot be filed 
under the handy rubrics “pro-Soviet” or “anti 
Soviet.” “If the experience of the senior author 
from r92t on was that of a critic becoming more 
friendly,” writes Thompson, “the experience 
of the junior author in revising this book has 
been that of a friend becoming more critical, 
until, at the last, such revisions of opinion as 
have been made have been almost always ina 
conservative direction” (p. x). The greater de- 
gree of political and personal freedom which the 
new Soviet constitution of 1936 seemed to pres 
age-——an expectation which to some extent col 
ored Harper’s interpretation—has not mate 
rialized, and one of Thompson’s major points is 
the monolithic structure of the Communist 
party, an organization hardly distinguishable 
from the government apparatus itself because of 
‘interlocking directorates” and because its 
authority is tempered only by the unique fea- 
ture of “mass participation” from below. Yet, 
in contrast to most observers who agree with 
this analysis but see in Soviet society only a 


9 The government of the Soviet Union. By Samuel 
N. Harper, former professor of Russian language 
and institutions, University of Chicago, and Ronald 
THOMPSON, assistant professor of Russian history, 
George Washington University. 2d ed. Toronto, 
New York, London: D. Van Nostrand Co., In¢ 


1949. Pp. 362. $3.75. 
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continuation of the tsarist heritage of absolut 
ism (plus authoritarian elements inherent in the 
Bolshevist brand of Marxism), he ascribes the 
“leviathan” nature of the regime also, if not 
mainly, to the succession of crises which have 
confronted its leaders. It would not be far 
wrong, he says, to describe the Soviet Union as 
a perpetual crisis state. “Forced industrializa 
tion on a semi-war footing has been chiefly re- 
sponsible for the stern authoritarian character 
the dictatorial and totalitarian character, as 
Western critics prefer to call it--of the 
regime”’ (p. 290). 

Quite apart from the freshness of its ap 
proach and the careful scholarship apparent on 


Soviet 


almost every page, The government of the Soviet 
Union is a treasury of factual information on 
every phase of Soviet society, for it must be 
remembered that the Soviet 
Union is an integral part of the economy and 
social structure of the country. A consideration 
of the various cultural mediums in Soviet life 

a theme touched upon only in connection with 
other topics—is the only noteworthy omission 
Not the least valuable portion of the volume is 


some 


government. in 


the admirably selected bibliography of 
two hundred and fifty titles, each accompanied 
by a descriptive phrase indicating its content 
and general viewpoint. Unless some unexpected 
transformation of Soviet 
within. the next few years, this book should fill, 
for at least the decade of the fifties, the need for 
a sound appraisal of Soviet society. It is indis 
pensable as a textbook and will be of genuine 
interest to specialists who are not ordinarily 


government occurs 


concerned with works designed for the textbook 
trade. 

An unsavory aspect of Soviet life to which 
Thompson devotes several pages but to which 
so thorough a scholar as Maynard alludes only 


in passing is the widespread use of political 


offenders, as well as ordinary criminals, for pur 
As might be ex 


poses of “corrective” labor 
pected, information on the subject is scanty, but 
enough has accumulated to nfake possible a 
tentative secondary account. The 
been rendered, though not without grave defi 


account has 


ciencies, in a lucidly written volume by David | 
J. Dallin and Boris I. Nicolaevsky 
associate editor of the fiercely anti 
weekly, The new leader, and former professcr 
at Yale University, is the senior author. Nico 
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laevsky has written a chapter on the forced- 
labor camps of the Far Fast, and several other 
persons, some of them former prisoners, have 
contributed sections of varying length. The ma- 
terial presented, except for hitherto unpub- 
lished reports by eyewitnesses, is not new but 
represents considerable organizational skill, for 
scattered books and articles in several lan- 
guages, including official Soviet publications, 
were pieced together to give for the first time 
an over-all picture of the historical and political 
aspects of the forced-labor system. That the 
accompanying interpretation is a dispassionate 
one can hardly be claimed, although Dallin 
speaks in his preface of the duty of “serious 
scientific studies to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth about Soviet 
Russia” and complains of “political bias” which 
sometimes “prevents criticism of Soviet policy 
and makes impossible objective study and pres- 
entation of basic issues, such as that of forced 
labor” (p. xiii). The implication, of course, is 
that here at last is a book on a basic issue of 
Soviet policy which is scientific, truthful, and 
without political bias. But what amounts to an 
anti-Soviet political manifesto precedes these 
worthy sentiments, and the tone of much that 
follows does not increase one’s respect for the 
reliability of the work as a whole. Another basic 
weakness, which possibly derives from the 


author’s political views, Is the absence, save in 


the most superficial terms, of a consideration of 
the “corrective” labor svstem in the context of 
the Soviet economic structure. The accelerated 
pace of industrialization and the chronic labor 
shortage which accompanied it were more sig- 
nificant motives in the decision to make use of 
mass prison labor than was the moral depravity 
of the Soviet leaders. The system is now so 
deeply rooted in the economy of the country 
that until the industrial level nears that of the 
United States it is not likely to disappear. 

The accuracy of the factual content (location, 
size, and number of camps, conditions of work, 
and the like) rests mainly upon the testimony of 
former inmates. There seems no reason to call 
into question the truthfulness of this evidence, 
though the understandable bitterness of the vic- 
tims may have led to exaggeration in some cases. 
Dallin places the forced-labor group of all cate- 
gories at from seven to twelve million, a figure 
which is considerably higher than that made by 


h ventured an 


many other authorities who have 
estimate. It is regrettable that this important 
study was not brought out under more impar- 


tial authorship, for its political motivation ap- 
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pears to override its scholarly purpose to a de- 
gree which is not often the case in the publica- 
tions of university presses. 

A complete antithesis to the Dallin method 
is represented by Maurice J. Shore’s treatise on 
Soviet education." It bears the dehydrated look 
of the doctoral dissertation—long citations from 
the sources, the ostentatious paraphernalia of 
scholarship, and a studious avoidance of con- 
troversy and interpretative comment. The title 
is something of a misnomer because fully half 
the book is devoted to pre-Soviet Marxist ideas 
on education, including those of Marx and En- 
gels, Kautsky, Plekhanov, Bernstein, Bebel, 
Lenin, and others. The latter half is an almost 
purely descriptive account of Soviet educational 
theory, and, though containing a_ valuable 
amount of information, it gives a curiously dis- 
jointed effect because the contents have been 
so poorly integrated. To present abstract theory 
in any meaningful fashion is one of the most 
demanding tasks of scholarship and requires 
greater analytical and literary skill than Shore 
here displays. A greater concern with the prac- 
tical aspects of Soviet education, by furnishing 
a skeleton upon which to drape the intangibles 
of his subject, might have helped to overcome 
his difficulty. Moreover, only a feeble attempt 
has been made to place the discussion in its his- 
torical setting. A few important events, such as 
the Russian revolution, are mentioned in an 
offhand manner, but much more than this is 
necessary for a proper understanding of the 
twists and turns of Soviet educational theory. 
The reader unfamiliar with recent Russian his- 
tory will surely flounder amid this conscien- 
tiously assembled mass of detail. 

In his conclusion Shore makes a 
effort to say something which can be considered 
significant by comparing the “superimposed 
rigidity” of Soviet education with the 
gized laissez faire” of American education (p. 
258). The result is vague and ambiguous. Quite 


valiant 


“ener- 


banal observations are concealed in the preten- 
tious jargon of the professional social scientist 
(e.g., “Through systematic observational con- 
ceptualization of social relationships and social 
processes, education has fortified itself as the 
edifice of socially useful action, the science of 
social growth and social purposefulness”’ [p. 
261]), and the numerous typographical errors 
hardly add to the readability of the narrative. 
An experienced editor could have improved the 

't Soviet education: its psychology and philosophy. 
By Maurice J. SHorE, Ph.D. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1947. Pp. 346. $4.75. 
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book immeasurably. Still, Soviet education, for 
all its defects, is a pioneering work which 
deserves commendation. The relevant Russian 
sources have been patiently combed, and, if the 
final product is short of our expectations, the 
author can be praised for his diligence in mak- 
ing available to English-speaking readers data 
otherwise unobtainable. 

The remaining books to be evaluated here 
concern various aspects of Russia’s foreign rela- 
tions, now a topic of great interest even to per- 
sons normally indifferent to studies either of 
international relations or of Russia. The most 
important of these works, and probably the 
most important work on Soviet foreign policy 
since Louis Fischer’s The Soviets in world affairs 
(New York, 1030), is Max Belofi’s The foreign 
policy of Soviet Russia.’ Fischer’s book covers 
the period from 1917 to 1929, and it is with this 
latter date that Beloff begins his history, con- 
cluding with the German invasion of Russia in 
June 1941. The scope of his two volumes is com- 
prehensive. Not only are Russia's relations with 
other Furopean powers described in detail, but 
its relations with the United States, the Far 
East, and the countries of the Middle East 
receive appropriate recognition. The appendixes 
of the first volume contain information not di- 
rectly related to the main theme of Soviet for- 
cign affairs, and the second volume is concluded 
by a stimulating discussion of the “principles of 
Soviet foreign policy.” As the author is at pains 
to point out, no history of contemporary times 
can be definitive, least of all a history of Soviet 
foreign policy. But it does not seem likely that 
the new material which continues to appear will 
invalidate the broad outlines which Beloff has 
so ably sketched, just as the elapse of twenty 
years since the publication of Fischer’s work 
has not doomed it to oblivion. 

It is interesting to observe the contrasting 
methods of the two authors. Whereas Fischer’s 
volumes are popularly written, lightly docu 
mented, and sympathetic to the Soviet Union, 
Beloff’s are designed for a scholarly or at least 
well-informed audience, are heavily docu 
mented, and have a coldly detached viewpoint: 
Each author has lost something in the rigidity 
of his procedure. While most professional his 
torians would declare unhesitatingly for Beloff 


The foreign policy of Soviet Russia, 1929-1941. 
Vol. I, 7929-7976. Vol. I, 7936-794¢7. By Max 
3ELOFF. London, New York, and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press for the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 1947, 1949. Pp. 261+422. $4.254+ 
$5.00. 
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as the more “‘scientific’’ werk, a few concessions 
to the general reader need not cripple its appeal 
to scholars. The latter will be grateful for the 
formidable bibliographical apparatus in the 
footnotes, as well as the formal bibliography at 
the end of Volume IT; but the use of footnotes to 
elucidate the body of the narrative, reaching at 
times the proverbial ten lines of commentary to 
two lines of text, is of doubtful value and pe- 
dantic to an extreme. The foreign policy of 
Soviet Russia comes near to being a chronicle of 
speeches, notes, and declarations unrelieved by 
any concern internal 
events, or the personalities of the leading states 


with public opinion, 
men and diplomats. The book would have been 
more readable and more informative had the 
author not so consistently shunned this 
traneous” matter. By employing a severely fac 


“ox. 


tual and colorless manner, he demonstrates an 
exaggerated distrust of subjective history, for 
getting that every historian worthy of the name 
continually makes value-judgments. After all, 
the most objective presentation of Soviet diplo 
macy would be an expertly edited collection of 
documents, and, though historians are notori 
ously addicted to this form of scholarly en 
deavor, the end-product is not history. 
Beloff’s 


stated but can be inferred easily enough. He is 


own value-judgments are never 


not an admirer of the Soviet way of life, a con 
viction which cannot help permeating his atti 
tude toward Soviet foreign policy. Occasionally 
a slight departure from his tone of Olympian 
detachment, such as his account of mistaken 
Communist tactics in Germany preceding the 


Nazi seizure of power, indicates profound dis 


trust of Soviet policies and motives in the in 


ternational arena. It is also reflected in what 


seems to this reviewer an overly gentle handling 
of the Franco-British record of ‘‘appeasement”’ 
and a tendency to minimize the fear of com 
munism among the ruling circles of both coun 
tries as a major cause of that record. Perhaps 
it is to quibble unduly to single out faults which 
are far outweighed by more prominent virtues 
Beloff’s work is indispensable for any serious 
student of international relations in the era be 
tween the two world wars. 

An companion to the Beloff 
volumes is a guide to Soviet documents on for 
Degras.' Ap 


I heen 


invaluable 


eign policy, compiled by Jane 


proximately five thousand documents have 


} Calendar of Soviet documents on foreign policy, 
1917-1947. Compiled by Jane DeGras. London and 
New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs, 


1948. Pp. 248. $4.50 
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classified by subject and date, the Russian and 
non-Russian source (if available) being supplied 
with each item. It was an arduous and exacting 
task for which research workers and students 
of international affairs will be grateful. Three 
volumes of selected documents are to follow. 
Soviet-American relations, a topic to which 
Beloff, for good reason, devotes only moderate 
attention, has grown in overwhelming impor- 
tance since 1941, and especially since the end 
of the war. One of the few books which supply 
some of the documentation which future his- 
torians of these relations will need is that by 
John R. Deane, head of the United States 
military mission to Russia from October 1943 
to October 1945.'4 The title and general tenor 
of these memoirs reflects the postwar deteriora- 
tion of American-Soviet relations rather than 
the outward cordiality which prevailed between 
the two countries during the war. It might be 
said that the thesis of this book is that those re- 
lations were not friendly and that only the 
intransigent attitude of the Soviet Union pre- 
vented them from being so. It is a legitimate 
thesis, and Deane has argued it cogently and 
fluently. His “eager, hopeful, confident, and 


happy” anticipation as he began his duties 
(p. 1) changed to disillusion and distrust as he 
left Russia “with a deep affection for her people 
but with high skepticism about the possibility 


of future American collaboration with her 
leaders” (p. 285). 

The book is divided into four parts. The first 
three concern the early stages of Soviet-Ameri- 
can collaboration, their collaboration in the 
European war, and their collaboration in the 
Pacific war. The fourth, entitled “Can we get 
along with Russia?” is a highly subjective ex- 
position of Soviet policy and ideology. It is 
hardly profound and might better have been 
omitted. Deane writes of the successes and 
failures of co-operation, with decided emphasis 
on the failures. He was an advocate of a ‘“‘get- 
tough” policy toward Russia long before it was 
contemplated in Washington, and he speaks of 
President Roosevelt’s order expediting ship- 
ments of war material to the Soviet Union as 
“vitally essential” but the “beginning of a 
policy of appeasement of Russia from which we 
have never fully recovered and from which we 
are still suffering” (p. 89). He professes to be 

"4 The strange alliance: the story of our efforts at 
wartime co-operation with Russia. By John R. 
Deane. New York: Viking Press, 1947. Pp. 344. 
$3.75. 
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unable to explain Soviet mistrust of their allies, 
though he has unwittingly stumbled upon a 
partial answer when he complains, “Soviet 
officials from Stalin on down seemed to feel that 
our aid was prompted by expediency and not 
by friendliness” (p. 102). The past relations of 
Soviet Russia and the West, from the days of 
Allied intervention to the Munich pact, were 
scarcely calculated to allay Soviet suspicions of 
the capitalist world, and Deane has nothing to 
say about this. Nor did the lavishness of Ameri- 
can aid to the Soviet Union, about which he has 
a good deal to say, prove adequate compensa- 
tion in Soviet eyes for the enormous disparity 
between Russian and Anglo-American human 
and material losses in the war. Despite Deane’s 
apparent sincerity and the disarming frankness 
of his exposition, the validity of his conclusions 
is open to doubt. Too often, hindsight is dis- 
played in the guise of foresight. In the final 
analysis his book belongs to that growing body 
of literature which portrays the United States 
as a guileless wartime victim of Soviet machina- 
tions. One notes ill-concealed regret that Ameri- 
can policy during the war was not so “realistic” 
(i.e., politically motivated) as Britain’s. To 
what lengths this attitude has influenced his 
thinking may be gauged by his comment on 
Prime Minister Churchill’s argument that the 
“soft underbelly” of the continent in place of a 
cross-Channel invasion was the proper place for 
Anglo-American troops to engage the Axis 
powers: “It will always be debatable whether 
Churchill might not have been right even 
though the action he proposed put an additional 
burden on our resources and probably would 
have prolonged the war” (p. 44). 

The lend-lease program, with which one 
chapter of The strange alliance is concerned, has 
been amplified in a recent state department 
publication.5 The text of the four protocols 
signed by the Soviet Union, the United States, 
and Great Britain is supplied, along with some 
of the relevant correspondence. The major por- 
tion of the booklet is taken up with elaborate 
schedules of the materials promised to the 
Soviet government. As pointed out in the fore- 
word, these schedules do not take account of 
the specific items or amount which was actually 
delivered, and it will be to other government 

's Wartime international agreements: Soviet supply 
protocols. (‘‘Publications of the department of 
state,” No. 2759; ‘European series,”’ No. 22.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1948. Pp. 156. 
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publications, notably the Twenty-first report to 
congress on lend-lease operations (Washington, 
1946), that most persons interested in lend-lease 
shipments to Russia will go. 

Operating from premises quite different from 
those of John R. Deane, Edgar Snow, a veteran 
journalist and author of many books on Russia 
and the Far East, has written a short treatise on 
the “cold war” of only limited interest to schol- 
ars but on a relatively high level of populariza- 
tion.” Three of the four chapters first appeared 
in the Saturdvy evening post, a magazine which 
had been so consistently hostile to Soviet Russia 
that the publication of Snow’s articles aroused 
widespread comment at the time. A long intro- 
duction by the magazine’s foreign editor serves 
as an oblique apology for presenting what prob- 
ably seemed suspiciously pro-Soviet to the 
Post’s clientele. In his first chapter Snow main- 
tains that “we don’t understand the Russians” 
because of semantic difficulties; in the second he 
demonstrates how the troubled world situation 
looks to “Ivan Ivanovitch,” the Russian man in 
the street; in the third he defends the proposi- 
tion that “Stalin must have peace” primarily 
because the Soviet Union is industrially inca- 
pable of waging aggressive warfare; in the fourth 
he pleads for Soviet-American amity and makes 
five specific proposals to bring it about—not 
one of which, unhappily, has been carried out 
or seems likely to be in the near future. Like 

-most works on contemporary affairs, Snow’s 
book has suffered from the swift pace of events. 
Yet, considering the important developments 
since it was published—the ‘Marshall Plan,” 
the Czech coup, the Tito-Cominform quarrel, 
the Atlantic pact, the Soviet “discovery” of the 
atom bomb, the Korean civil war (to name but 
a few)—it is surprising that most of his remarks 
are still appropriate. To play the devil’s advo- 
cate to the extent that Snow does is to invite up- 
on one’s self little but abuse in the present state 
of Soviet-American relations, but, if peace and 
not war is the objective for which we still strive, 
self-criticism in the urbane manner of Stalin 
must have peace is to be encouraged rather than 
condemned. 

A less controversial survey of Soviet-Ameri- 
can difficulties and one as impartial as the na- 
ture of the subject would seem to allow is that 
of Vera Micheles Dean, research director of the 

16 Stalin must have peace. By Edgar Snow. With 
an introduction by Martin SoMMeERs, foreign editor 
of the Saturday evening post. New York: Random 
House, 1947. Pp. 184. $2.59. 
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Foreign Policy Association.!? It is one of the 
volumes of the “American foreign policy li 
brary,” edited by Suniner Welles, a series pro 
jected to twenty-five volumes, which will treat 
of the political, social, and economic features of 
a particular area or country and its relations 
with the United States. About two-thirds of 
Mrs. Dean’s book is devoted to the Soviet po- 
litical and economic system and to its foreigr 
policy. This section is most informative from a 
factual standpoint, and, save for a number of 
slips (such as the statement that the Soviets of 
1917 were “formed” by Trotsky |p. 67]), it can 
be recommended as the best popular summary 
of its kind available 

The last part, entitled ‘Problems of Russo 
American relations,”’ will be of greater general 
interest, though the author contributes nothing 
particularly new in the way of a solution. In 
deed, her suggestions bear more than a casual 
resemblance to Snow’s formulas, and his were 
by no means original. In her opinion the root 
cause of mutual hostility lies in the ‘‘conflict of 
ideas,” the United States being a staunch advo 
cate of the “free-enterprise” system and_ the 
Soviet Union as strongly adhering to its concep 
tion of “socialist democracy.” “Yet to milhons 
of people in the rest of the world who fear the 
industrial collectivism typified by Detroit 
almost as much as the political collectivism 
typified by Moscow,” says Mrs. Dean, ‘there 
sometimes seems little to choose between two 
utopias, both magnificent in conception but, in 
the opinion of non-Americans and non-Rus- 
sians, in each case as yet inadequately fulfilled” 
(p. 239). With an obvious preference for the 
“middle way,” she and the “millions of people in 
the rest of the world” like her are faced with 
the incontrovertible evidence that the policies 
of neither of the two superpowers holds out 
much hope for ideological compromise. But po 
litical compromise is something else again, and, 
in the absence of any formal agreement, an un 
official and precarious balance of power has 
come into being which holds out more promise 
of peaceful coexistence than would a retreat 
from the ideals of ‘free enterprise” or of 
cialist democracy” which Mrs 
implies that her hopes are based. 
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AN AFTERMATH OF THE GREAT FEAR 


HENRY BERTRAM HILL 


EGINNING somewhat sporadically 
before the attack upon the Bas- 
tille on July 14, 1789, but primari- 

ly dominating the second half of that 
month, there occurred in much _ of 
France what became known as _ the 
“Great Fear.’’ Peasants, alarmed by ru- 
mors that bands of brigands were about 
to descend upon their fields and homes, 
armed themselves and searched the 
countryside. In many places the same 
rumors included the story that the aris- 
tocrats were organizing a plot to disband 
the National Assefnbly in order to re- 
store the Old Regime; and belief in this, 
added to want, land hunger, and hatred 
of the feudal system, led in certain in- 
stances to the burning of chateaux and 
even the murdering of nobles. 

During the century and a half since 
the phenomenon of the Great Fear, sev- 
eral conflicting explanations of its origin 
have been advanced, ranging all the way 
from the contemporary one, which gave 
strong credence to the idea of an aristo- 
cratic plot, to the thesis supported by 
Hippolyte Taine that wholesale pillage 
and massacre were to be expected from 
a brutish peasantry at the first relaxation 
of civic discipline. The best opinion to- 
day, however, would support the impli- 
cation of the brief description given in 
the paragraph above—that it was a 
spontaneous and unorganized move- 
ment, fanned by rumor, hunger, uncer- 
tainty, and what was at least conceived 
of as oppression." 


Although the Great Fear subsided as 
rapidly as it arose and by early August 
had virtually disappeared, there were 
nevertheless several scattered reoccur- 
rences of agrarian unrest in the following 
months and years. It has been generally 
believed that these later disturbances 
had the same motivation as the earlier 
ones.? That this was not so in at least one 
instance is strongly indicated by the 
document given below. Indeed, in this 
case there would seem to be something 
of a parallel with events in Paris. Just as 
the attack upon the Bastille, a spon- 


taneous happening, was an object lesson 
‘in the techniques of political pressure for 
the schemers involved in the march on 
Versailles of October 5 and 6, so the con- 
servative provincial reaction to the Great 
Fear may have demonstrated to certain 
aristocrats a way in which their cause 


might be sustained. 

Further significance of this document 
lies in the fact that the legislation under 
consideration for the implementation of 
the land reforms, presented only in gen- 
eral terms on the night of August 4-s, 
placed responsibility upon the peasant 
for determining the nature of his dues. 
Since if these dues were servile in origin 
they were to be remitted and if in the na- 
ture of rent were to be repurchased, an 
unscrupulous lord could find advantage 
in the destruction of the manor’s records. 

‘Georges LEFEBVRE, La grande feur de 1789 
(Paris, 1932), pp. 245-47. 

2 Tbid., p. 232. 
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If circumstantial evidence seemed to in- 
dicate that the peasant was involved in 
their disappearance, it could logically be 
presumed that there were substantial 
obligations which the peasant wished to 
vade.3 

The following document is the first of 
six items catalogued in the Archives na- 
tionales under Div XXXVII 964 and is 
part of a series brought from the provin- 
cial archives at Nantes under the orders 
of Napoleon I. It is a sort of exegetical 
summary of the other items under the 
same rubric. These additional documents 
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consist of the diffuse and repetitious tes- 
timony of nineteen witnesses, mostly la- 
borers but including the prétre vicaire, 
and of four unimportant letters about or 
by the mayor. While the document is 
undated and unsigned, it was obviously 
composed at some time in 1790 after 
June 19,4 and a comparison of handwrit 

ing would indicate that its author was an 
unnamed clerk of the présidial’ of 
Nantes. His strong feelings are quite ap 
parent, but the items accompanving his 
manuscript support his views.° 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


. 


OBSERVATIONS SUR LES INCENDIES QUI ONT 
EU LIEU EN BRETAGNE EN 17907 


Ilya eu en Bretagne, comme en plusieurs 
autres provinces du royaume, des chateaux 
incendiés. Ces incendies se manifesterent en 
Bretagne a la tin de janvier et au commence- 
ment de fevrier 1790. 

Les propriétaires des chateaux sonnerent 
Vallarme; ils paroissoient avoir raison dans 


le principe; on les plaignit, et les municipa- 
litées firent tout ce qui étoit en leur pouvoir 


HOur \ enir a leur secours. 

D’abord on crut s’appercevoir et ila été 
veriffié depuis que les auteurs des incendies, 
étant la plus part sans aucune propriéte, 


See the pertinent section of the law ultimately 
passed as quoted in n. 13 below. 


abolishing ne 


ible titles. The 
nobles as ‘‘ci 


‘The date of the law 


; q , 
cocument several times 


reters to 

devant.” 
Phe présidiaux were courts just below the par 
hey were both of origination and of ap 


from lesser royal and feudal courts 


® A search of the archival materials of the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution, among whose papers this 
vas found, as well as in such printed collections 
Mavipar, E 


parlementaires, 


LAURENT, and OTHERS (eds.), 
1S6o; recueil complet 
"1787 


1787 
uts des chambres frangaises, 1st ser., 
82 vols.; Paris, 1879-1913), and F. GERBAUX 
and C. Scumipt (eds.), Collection de documents tn- 
édits sur l'histoire économique de la Révolution fran 


ise: proces-verbaux des comités d’agriculture et de 


n’avoient aucun intérét 4 la destruction des 
chateaux et des archives des seigneurs;* que 
presque tous étolent attachés aux seigneurs 
par la reconnoissance, tels que leurs jour 
leurs fermiers, anciens 


naliers habituels, 


domestiques et cetera~—que ces boute-feux 
forgoient les honnétes paisans, les propri 
étaires, les gens tranquiles & aller avec eux, 
i peine d’etre incendiés eux mémes, et ce 
pendant les poursuites que font faire au- 
jourd’huy les seigneurs, ne paroissent se 
diriger que sur la derniere classe.’ 

On a encore remarque que tous les incen- 
la législative et de 


commerce de la constituante, de 


convention (4 vols.; Paris, 1906-10), would i 
that the events described in this document 
never received the attention of the central 


ment 


Since the meaning is clear exce] 


notes are provided, no attempt has b 
correct archaic spelling, use of diacritica 
punctuation. Capitalization, alway 
matter in eighteenth-century mani 
standardized 
§ That is, not being concerned w 
the situation of their more fortuna 
matter of indifference to them. 


9 The peasant with property 
of his lar 


degree at the mercy 
the only records 
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dies étoient indiqués par la voie publique 
10. 15. et 20. jours d’avance; que les sei- 
gneurs étoient toujours les 1° instruits de 
cette indication; que ces indications étoient 
connues au loin, avant méme qu’il en fut 
question dans le pays d’ow les incendiaires 
devoient sortir, aussi les chateaux étoient-ils 
toujours démeublés. 

On a encore remarqué que lors de l’ar- 
rivée des incendiaires, un espéce de festin de 
noces de campagne, étoit préparé par ordre 
du seigneur pour les recevoir; que le seigneur 
se trouvoit toujours absent. 

Les informations qui, ont été faites au 
tribunal de la Maréchaussée’® de Nantes, 
sur les dénonciations du Sieur de Bruc et du 
Sr. du Halgouet," sur Vindication qu’ils ont 
faite eux mémes des témoins, prouvent la 
réunion de la majeure partie de ces circon- 
stances. 

Si des témoins plus impartiaux étoient en- 
tendus et qui pourroient déposer 4 charge 
comme & décharge, il y a lieu de croire qu’il 
seroit prouvé que plusieurs ci devant sei- 
gneurs ont fait sacrifier leurs chateaux aux 
flames, malgré les secours qu’on leur of- 
froit pour les en préserver; il est méme déja 
prouvé par les propres informations qu’ils 
ont provoquées, qu’ils n’ont voulu prendre a 
cet egard, aucune espéce des precautions 
qu’on leur offroit. 

L’idée de pareils sacrifices de la part des 
ci devant seigneurs, repugne aux 4mes hon- 
nétes; comment peut-on imagirer en effet 
qu’on puisse soi méme provoquer l’incendie 
de sa maison? Dans tout autre temps ce pro- 
bleme seroit peut étre difficile 4 résoudre, 
mais que l’on se transporte 2 l’epoque oti ces 
incendies ont eu lieu; que l’on fasse atten- 
tion 4 l’intérét que les mécontents avoient a 
établir des troubles dans plusieurs provinces 
a la fois, afin d’autoriser la demande qui fut 
faite 2 la méme epoque, de la dictature ab- 
solue en faveur du pouvoir ministériel,” et 
on croira facilement que deux ou trois riches 
ci devant seigneurs ont pu se décider a faire 
bien veritablement incendier 3 ou 4 car- 

© The tribunal de la maréchaussée was the police 

court of the Old Regime. 


't These two men are unidentified 
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casses de chateaux, pour fonder ensuite un 
créance générale sur la multitude d’incen- 
dies simulés qui ont eu lieu par la suite. 

Depuis les incendies de ces chateaux, ce 
ne sont plus en effet que des chiffons de 
papilers que des seigneurs, leurs procureurs 
fiscaux et gens d’affaires ont fait bruler; le 
triage des bons titres avoit été fait par tout 
et aprés cela les séductions, les assemblées 
de paisans, les festins, les menaces méme, 
tout a été employé pour faire bruler ces 
chiffons avec appareil. 

On dira encore que ces incendies simulés 
n’avoient pour but que d’eloigner les véri- 
tables incendiaires, les véritables malfai- 
teurs, et par lA se garantir de leurs fureurs. 

Mais 1° ilest fort douteux, qu’il ait jamais 
eu de véritables incendiaires, 2° si l’incendié 
n’eut eu que l’intention, peut étre excusable, 
de se mettre en garde contre un véritable in- 
cendie, par un incendie simulé, dans ce der- 
nier cas, il n’est pas pardonnable aux sei- 
gneurs et & leurs agents et procureurs fiscaux 
de répandre gue leur fortune est compromise, 
que leurs papiers, ceux de leurs seigneurs, ceux 
des particuliers sont incendiés, et de pour- 
suivre avec une es pece de rage, et aux frais des 
domaines du roi, des malheureux qui n’ont été 
que jouets de leurs séductions et de leurs 
manoeuvres criminelles. 

Les seuls coupables sont ceux qui, sous 
le faux prétexte d’un incendie, peuvent im- 
punément ruiner 1000 familles, 1° par les 
poursuites desastreuses que l’on peut faire 
contre de malheureux paisans qui sont 
presque tous dans l’impuissance de se dé- 
fendre; 2? par la suppression de leurs titres 
qu’on peut leur soutenir avoir été brulés 


'2 This may be a reference to a rumored conserva- 
tive coup d’état, or to a proclamation of martial law. 
Provision for the latter was a major feature of legis- 
lation enacted February 23-26, 1790 to meet the 
problem of ‘‘peasant uprisings” (see J. B. Duver- 
GreER and Oruers [eds.}, Collection complete des lots, 
décrets, ordonnances, réglemens, avis du conseil- 
d’élat ... , 1 {2d ed.; Paris, 1834], 101-2). This law as 
passed was a weak and almost meaningless version 
of the original proposal (see the latter, the letters 
from complaining nobles, and the heated debates in 
Archives parlementaires, 1787-1860, 1st ser., XI, 
641-82). 
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3° par les vexations qu’on peut leur faire 
eprouver d’aprés les dispositions du decret 
de |’Assemblée nationale, art 6. tit. 3 des 
droits seigneuriaux rachetables.3 Cing dé- 
nonciations dans ce genre ont deja été faites 
au tribunal de la Maréchaussée de Nantes, 
pour des incendies qui ont eu lieu dans les 
paroisses de Guémené-Penfao, Nozay, Ab- 
baret, Conquereul, Pierric et Fougeray,"4 
evéché de Nantes. Plus de roo décrets de 
prise de corps peuvent en etre la suite. Que 
restera-t-il & ces malheureux? Le désespoir 
et la mort pour ceux ci et la ruine totale de 
plusieurs grandes paroisses. 

Un bon citoyen, un homme honnéte, le 
Sr. Potiron maire et sénéchal de Derval, s’ap- 
percevant au mois de fevrier dernier que des 
ennemis publics, des procureurs fiscaux 
cherchoient 4 tromper les bons paisans de sa 

'3**Les propriétaires de fiefs dont les archives et 
les titres auraient été brdlés ou pillés 4 l'occasion des 
troubles survenus depuis le commencement de |’an- 
née 1789, pourront, en faisant preuve du fait, tant 
par titres que par témoins, dans les treis années de 
la publication du présent décret, étre admis a 
établir, soit par acte, soit par la preuve testimoniale, 
d’une possession de trente ans antérieure a incendie 
ou pillage, la nature et la quotité de ceux des droits 
non supprimés sans indemnité, qui leur apparte- 
naient” (DuverGrER, I, 121). The law is dated 
March 15-28, 


'4These parishes are within a distance of ten 


I7gO 


miles from Derval (mentioned in the next paragraph 
of the text), halfway between Nantes and Rennes. 
Apparently one denunciation pertained to two of the 


parishes. 
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paroisse et 4 les engager 4 bruler les papiers 
des seigneuries du pais, les soutint contre la 
séduction qu’on employoit contre eux; il 
parvint 4 force de prieres et méme de mena- 
ces 4 les contenir. Qu’en est-il résulté? Ces 
mémes procureurs fiscaux ont dénounceé le 
Sr. Potiron lui méme comme chef d’incen- 
diaires; mais le crime tét ou tard se de- 
masque lui-méme. L’information ci jointe’® 
prouve la vertue du Sieur Potiron et les hor- 
ribles machinations de ces procureurs fis- 
caux. Cette information n’est point com- 
plette, une multitude d’autres temoins doi- 
vent etre entendus, mais les embarras mul- 
tipliés du petit nombre de judges du Presidi 
ul de Nantes ne permettent pas de la 
continuer. La denonciation de la municipa 
lité de Guémené-Penfao est restée jusqu’ici 
sans Suites, par le méme motit. 
L’Assemblée nationale ne verra pus sans 
une d’attendrissement le tableau 
désolant des poursuites sans nombre, tant 
criminelles que civiles qui vont résulter des 
prétendus incendies de chateaux et de 


sorte 


papiers dont on vient de rendre compte, elle 
se hatera de nommer des juges qui puissent 
vaquer sans relache 4 l’approfondissement 
de ces pretendus délits. Sil y a de vrais 
coupables ils seront connus, ce sont li ces 
voeux de tous les bons paisans, ce sont ceux 


de tous les honnétes gens. 


the intro 


See the des¢ ription of these items in 


duction above. . 


A ZOLLVEREIN 


FRANKLIN D,. SCOTT 


HE iollowing document-excerpt is 

submitted as evidence of'what may 

have been the first step in the 
transition from theory into practice of 
the Prussian Zollverein idea. 

In early December 1813 after the bat 
tle of Leipzig, while the allied armies 
were pushing after Napoleon into France, 
the Prussians were thinking farsightedly 
about the future of Germany. Especially 


important loomed the matter of trade 
and the abolition of the restraints which 
for years had shackled the commerce of 
central Europe. Progress had been made 


in industry and in economic reforms in 
the years immediately prior to 1813. As 
early as 1805 Prussia had reduced the 
ridiculous multiplicity of internal taxes 
on trade, and the later Napoleonic reor- 
ganization had eliminated some of the 











ee 
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customs frontiers. By 1814 Karl, Freiherr 
vom und:zum Stein, and many others 
were advocating abolition of internal du- 
ties within Germany and the unification 
of coinage, weights, and measures. Prac- 
tical achievement, however, came slowly 
and through the establishment and the 
rivalries of regional customs unions. 
John H. Clapham may have been jus- 
tified in his insistence that even when 
Prussia made her new tariff in 1818 the 
authorities did not envision its later use 
as a base for the Zollverein tariff in 1834." 
But there was at least one instance in 
which the high hopes of the sanguine 
period of 1813 expressed themselves in 
more than the pleas of reformers or the 
arguments of economists. On the morn- 
ing of December 4, 1813 the Prussian 
minister, Karl August von Hardenberg, 
made a specific suggestion to the special 
Swedish envoy, Gustaf af Wetterstedt, 
about the establishment of a uniform 
system of tarifis throughout Germany 
and on all shores from Holland to Russia. 
Wetterstedt at once reported the con- 
versation to Crown Prince Carl Johan. 
It was natural for the Prussians to 
approach Sweden diplomatically with 
this far-reaching practical proposal. The 
neighbor to the north was not only an 
ally of Prussia against France. The Ger- 
mans of the Hansa cities were old com- 
mercial partners and rivals of the Swedes, 
and the Swedes still held title to strategi- 
cally situated Pomerania. But Sweden 
evidently gave no written reply to the 
Prussian project. The Swedes were pre- 
occupied with their campaign against 
Denmark; they were planning as a result 
of that campaign to win Norway and 
then to retire from their last Germanic 
territory, thus to divorce their state from 
tJ. H. Crapnam, 


France and Germany, 


} 


devel: 
ith ed.; 


The economt ipment of 


IST5-1Q1g Cam 


bridge, 1936), g7-101. 


all continental squabbles. As for Carl 
Johan himself, whatever spare moments 
he had, he spent dreaming of his chance 
to become king of France after Napoleon 
was overthrown. The Swedes may not 
have been indifferent to the scheme of a 
north German customs agreement, but 
other matters were at that moment far 
more pressing. 

That the proposal to Sweden was an 
integral part of a still inchoate but sig- 
nificant program is confirmed by the 
activities of Johann August Sack in con- 
nection with the Belgian provinces in 
February 1814 and again in the autumn 
of 1814 when he negotiated a Belgo- 
Prussian low-duty treaty. 
This operated for only a year, however, 
because Prussia delayed ratification, and 


commercial 


Belgium then denounced it. These 1814 
negotiations are mentioned by William 
O. Henderson in his work on the Zoll- 
verein, but Henderson assumes, as do 
previous writers, that prior to these steps 
there had been no definite measures sug 
gested.’ 

Thought on the subject of eliminating 
trade restrictions was obviously not yet 
clear in 1813. The term ‘‘customs union”’ 
or “Zollverein’’ was not mentioned, nor 
was a central authority suggested. Yet a 


general treaty or a series of bilateral 


treaties was unquestionably envisaged. 
“In Germany and on all the coasts from 
Holland to the frontiers of Russia’’ im- 
plied something more than merely com 
mon boundary tariffs, though the aboli- 
tion of interstate tariff duties was not 
mentioned. This Hardenberg proposal 
certainly went further than the memo- 
randum of Wilhelm von Humboldt, also 
dated December 1813, which urged a 

2W. O. HENDERSON, The Zollverein (Cambridge, 
1939). Henderson herein gives not only the results of 
his own research but sums up the extensive German 
research on the Zollverein. 
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se 


treaty among German states to set “a 
maximum for all tariffs to be collected in 
interstate trade.’ By the summer of 
1814 Hardenberg may have retreated to 
the Humboldt position because of lack 
of response to his own idea.4 

Arnold H. Price, in his careful new 
study of the Zollverein, is “skeptical 
whether Biilow actually conceived the 
idea of a customs union”’ for Germany or 
northern Europe in September 1814.5 
But does not Hardenberg’s action show 
that the idea was already present in 
everything except clear verbal formu- 
lation? 

Hardenberg’s proposal to Wetterstedt, 
if acted upon, might, of course, have pro- 
duced quite a different kind of Zollverein 
from that which developed. It might 
have created a system of practical com- 
mercial co-operation on an international 
basis. In such a situation the history of 
the Zollverein, of German unification, 
and of European strife might have taken 
some very different turns. But that is 
speculation ! 
from 


not a 


In any the proposal 
Hardenberg to Wetterstedt is 
mere internal memorandum or an aca- 
demic argument. It is an open diplo- 


case, 


evolution of the Zollverein 
ice” series, Vol. XVIT) 


1 


matic suggestion and is possibly the first 
definite step in the international sphere 
in the long campaign which led at last to 
the Zollverein. After the adoption of the 
Prussian tariff of 1818 the Prussian en- 
claves and neighboring territories were 
gradually drawn together in treaties and 
agreements, but Sweden’s success in the 
North had by then removed her from 
the area of Germanic 
operation. 

Below appears an extract from the 
letter of Wetterstedt to Crown Prince 
Carl Johan, dated December’ 4, 1813, 
in which the envoy reports Hiardenberg’s 
proposal. The original is to be found in 
the Stockholm Riksarkiv.® 


economic co- 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


. J’ai vu le Chancelier d’Etat, Baron de 
Hardenberg, un moment ce matin. I] m’a 
parlé du désir qu’on avait de voit s’établir 
partout en Allemagne et 
cétes, depuis la Hollande jusqu’aux fron- 
titres de la Russie, le méme systeme de 
d’entrée et 
marchandises coloniales et d’importation en 
général, le tout sur un taux trés modéré. I] 
m’a promis de me transmettre le Tarif de 


sur toutes les 


droits de péages, pour les 


la Prusse de Vannée 1806, qu’on propose 
pour base. _ 


® Riksarkiv, Stockholm, Wetter- 
stedt till Hoégkvarteret under hans sarskilda 
beskickning 1813, November Apostille, 
4 Dec Wetterstedt to headquarters during 


his special mission 1813, Nov.-Dec., 


Diplomatica, 


Dece mber, 
IS13 
postscript, 
Dec. 4, 1813 














REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The foreign relations of Turkey, 1481-1512. By 
SIDNEY NETTLETON FIsHER. (“Illinois 
studies in the social sciences,” Vol. XXX, 
No. 1.) Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois 
Press, 1949. Pp. 117. $1.50. 

This slim volume is an attempt to rehabili- 
tate Bayezid I, son of Muhammad IT, the con- 
queror of Constantinople, through a study of his 
foreign policy. Unjustly designated by many 
historians as one of the “slothful sultans,” 
Bayezid was, to the contrary, as Sidney Nettle- 
ton Fisher makes clear, a consolidator of the 
empire his father had founded. Under his rule 
the Ottoman Empire “became firmly estab- 
lished as one of the great powers of the world” 
(p. 112). Fisher’s study is apparently based on 
research in certain Turkish chronicles; but the 
author has relied especially on the works of 
Donado DaLezze, Marino Sunato, Theodoro 
Spanduguino, Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, 
and of many other Western authors, whom he 
lists conveniently in a four-page bibliography at 
the end of the volume. 

Bayezid’s foreign relations during his long 
reign of nearly thirty-one vears had two phases. 
In the early period—from 1481 to 1495—when 
he was engaged in civil war with his younger 
brother and rival for the throne, Jem, and later, 
when Jem sojourned abroad after his flight from 
Turkey under surveillance successively of the 
Knights of St. John, the king of France, and of 
the pope in return for a heavy annual tribute 
from Bayezid, the sultan’s foreign policy had 
been cautious and almost wholly negative. It 
was directed—with great success—toward the 
maintenance of peace and keeping the empire 
intact. During those years “Bayezid had been 
hampered in the formulation of an aggressive 
and positive foreign policy by the thought that 
his own subjects might turn against him and 
clamor for the return of Jem, and by the fear 
that some foreign enemy might obtain Jem, 
place him at head of an army, and attack the 
Ottoman empire successfully” (pp. 49-50). 

The tragic death of Prince Jem in 1495 (prob- 
ably through poisoning by the pope at the insti- 
gation of the sultan) marked the end of the neg- 
ative phase in Bayezid’s foreign diplomatic re- 


lations. With Jem removed from the scene, the 


sultan, feeling secure on his throne, could now 
adopt an openly aggressive policy toward his 
neighbors and enemies. And in the following 
years Bayezid II engaged in a series of victori- 
ous wars, particularly with Venice and with 
Persia. From the wars with Venice, the Ottoman 
Empire emerged as the leading sea power in the 
Mediterranean, while the “possession of the 
coastal cities of Greece and Albania placed 
Turkey in a position to dominate not only the 
entire Balkan peninsula but also the eastern 
Mediterranean and its rich trade” (p. 112). 

Although written in a pleasant style and with 
evident enthusiasm for the subject, the book, it 
must be stated, is unfortunately disappointing. 
The author has limited himself on the whole to 
a factual and highly detailed account of the 
events that influenced Bayezid’s foreign policy. 
While the specialist in early Ottoman foreign 
relations and wars will profit from this presenta- 
tion, the ordinary student will find it difficult 
reading. Moreover, this heavy stress of factual 
detail mars the narrative and particularly that 
of the affair of Prince Jem, which essentially is 
very dramatic. For thirteen vears the attention 
of Europe was held by this strange chapter in 
the history of the early relations between the 
West and the Ottoman Empire. And to the mind 
of this reviewer, the most satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the drama of the civil war in Turkey and 
of the tragedy of Jem, who became the victim of 
the infamous politics which ever dishonored the 
papal throne and the Christian world, is that by 
Johann Wilhelm Zinkeisen (Geschichte des 
osmanischen Reiches in Europa, Vol. I (Gotha, 
1854]). It may be mentioned that Zinkeisen also 
brings to light certain documents which were 
overlooked by Fisher, for example, Prince Jem’s 
agreement with Pierre d’Aubusson, grand mas- 
ter of the Knights, of August 20, 1482, which 
considerably strengthened the latter’s hand in 
the negotiations of a treaty with Bayezid. 

Fisher’s book should nevertheless prove val- 
uable for a much needed reconstruction and 
synthesis of all phases of Turkish history in the 
period under review. 


ArTHUR LEON TTORNIKER 
Washington, D.C. 
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Citizen Thomas More and his Utopia. By Rus- 
SELL Ames. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1949. Pp. 223. $3.50. 

This small book is an extremely interesting 
production. As a doctoral dissertation, it is an 
able academic exercise, showing boldness of 
imagination, industry, and almost artful han- 
dling of materials. It should interest all students 
of the transition from medieval to modern 
times, especially .those already possessed of 
some information on Thomas More. It purports 
to present a general point of view and to bring 
together fairly recent materials in support of it 
that would, if successfully done, constitute a 
desirable supplement to the most notable (and 
by far the most valuable) life of More, that of 
R. W. Chambers, a second and this time Ameri- 
can printing of which has recently appeared. It 
is an attempt to seize upon that aspect of the 
man which is too often obscured in the purely 
literary and ecclesiastical tradition, the saga and 
myth of the martyr, to see him as a citizen and 
successful man-of-affairs. 

The main thesis is nothing less than to ‘‘show 
that More was a bourgeois, critical of rising 
capitalism and especially of declining feudalism, 
who hoped to reform society along bourgeois re- 
publican lines in the immediate future” (p. 18). 
To do this the author undertakes a survey of 
certain aspects of European society; concerns 
himself “‘in considerable detail with establishing 
More’s place in the middle class, the character 
of that class in England particularly, and its 
relation to other classes” (p. 6); corrects the 
traditional view of capitalism which “tends to 
exaggerate the early power of that [middle] 
class, to minimize the power of the nobility, and 
in general to underestimate the persistent 
domination of feudalism throughout the period 
of absolute monarchy” (pp. 22-23). But this is 
not all the writer would do. Both Karl Kaut- 
sky’s famous socialist view in Tuomas More and 
his Utopia (New York, 1927) and Frederick 
Seebohm’s Oxford reformers (London, 1867), 
“neglected by twentieth century scholarship,” 
are “revived, expanded, and documented in this 
study” (pp. 6-7). In addition space is taken for 
criticism of Chambers’ work. 

The ‘late Preserved Smith, who was born 
about the time the Oxford reformers was first 
published, two of whose works are cited as ref- 
erences by Ames, along with much other schol- 


y 
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arly achievement, spent many years expandi 


1 i 
and documenting that work, as of course dic 
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others who are also included in the bibliography. 
It should be noted that on the key question of 
the character of the Erasmian reformers the 
author is not in entire agreement with these stu- 
dents of the Renaissance. He would have hu- 
manists of northern Europe ‘‘ideologists of 
middle class reform” (p. 104), making them 
“united, rebellious, skeptical, and bold” (p. 
113), at the time Utopia was written. Some may 
think that if this had really been their true 
character—even for a few years—they might be 
called the most remarkable group of intellectu- 
als the world has ever seen, absolutely unique 
in some ways although in others similar to 
Lenin’s idea of what the group should be that 
lays down the party line. Had the writer ‘‘con 
centrated” on important if not vital aspects 
which he himself admits are “central” and “em 
phasized”’ in Utopia itself, such as ‘‘the more or 
less radical economic character of northern hu 
manism,” and ‘the influence of Christian com 
munism” (p. 11), the reader might feel a little 
surer that he was getting the correct idea of 
More’s purpose in writing his book. 

The fact is that in accepting Kautsky’s book 
as “the most valuable modern work on More”’ 
(p: 18), the writer seems to have rejected the 
historical figure represented by tradition only to 
accept one explained, by the application of dia 
lectical materialism. True he 
Kautsky’s “loose’’ 
chanical” application of them in suggestions of 
“change of emphasis and even reversal of inter 
pretation” (p. 14). But it all sums up to a 
change in timing. More becomes an honest man 


seeks to correct 
generalizations and “me 


(that is, a proponent of the “best” elements of 
capitalism) simply by changing his place in the 
pattern set by historical necessity 

No one denies that the dialectic is a theory 
of inquiry, but successful inquiry must conform 
to facts. Within the space taken by the writer, 
it was not possible to cite the facts (if they ex 
isted) which would convince many who are at 
all acquainted with English history that a well 
balanced and loyal sulSject like More (loyal so 
far as that other citizenship in the City of God 
permitted), a man possessed of sound political 
sense, keenly aware of the social organization of 
his time and of the magic of the king’s name and 
idea that conditions were 


of cities in the Eng 


otiice, would have any 


ripe for any kind of league 
land of his time. 
FREDERICK L. BAUMANN 


- Wey 
Grinneli College 
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The tragedy of the Lollards’ Tower. Part I: The 
case of Richard Hunne, with its aftermath in 
Part II: The Reformation parliament, 1529 
33: a review of events from the downfall of Wol- 
sey to the birth of Elizabeth. By ARTHUR OGLE, 
M.A., rector of East Isley, Berks. Oxford: 
Pen-in-Hand, 1949. Pp. 384. 21s. 

As its title implies, this book really consists 
of two separate studies, and the link between 
them is probably not quite so important as the 
author believes; therefore, they must be consid- 
ered on their individual merits. ‘The first part is 
an examination of the most famous mystery to 
be found in the history of the early sixteenth 
century: Was Richard Hunne murdered, or did 
he commit suicide? It is deservedly famous not 
only because his suspected murderer was an im- 
portant ecclesiastical official, Dr. Horsey, chan- 
cellor to the Bishop of London; not only because 
an even more important man, Sir Thomas More, 
was later to be involved, and not too reputably, 
in the controversy, but because it served to crys- 
tallize, especially in London, a growing ill-will 
toward certain commercial aspects of the Cath- 
olic church and particularly toward certain 
tyrannical features in its enforcement of church 
discipline. Hunne had refused a mortuary to the 
local priest on the death of his child, whereupon 
the priest sued him for it in an ecclesiastical 
court, and, in return, Hunne sought a writ of 
praemunire in the King’s Bench against the 
priest. This might have led to a dangerous at- 
tack upon the legal position of the clergy, so the 
Bishop of London had Hunne arrested for here- 
sy and thrown into the Lollards’ ‘Tower; a few 
days later he was found hanged in his cell. The 
church authorities declared it to be suicide; a 
coroner’s inquest found it to be murder and ac- 
cused three men, one of whom was Dr. Horsey, 
of being the murderers. But before this had been 
done, the Bishop of London, sitting in the Lady 
Chapel of St. Paul’s Cathedral, had_ tried 
Hunne’s dead body for heresy and found him 
guilty, largely on the bas:s of the Wycliffe “‘Pro- 
logue to an English Bible.” The trial was im- 
pressive enough to make the proceedings re- 
spectable, but from a legal point of view it was 
wholly the 
available evidence for this case, Arthur Ogle has 


unconvincing. In examining all 
done a very scholarly piece of work, and his con- 
clusion that Hunne’s death was murder and that 
the heresy charge was faked can probably be 
accepted as final. Particularly satisfactory is the 
way in which he shows how Sir Thomas More 
consciously lent his great abilities to the sup- 
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pression and distortion of evidence when, in his 
“Dialogue concerning Tyndale,” he reviewed 
the case and provided a charming literary coat 
of whitewash for the whole proceeding. Ogle is 
not quite so convincing when he identifies a 
Bible in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, as 
the very one used at Hunne’s posthumous trial. 
He relies on the similarity between certain 
marked passages in the “Prologue” and the ar- 
ticles of accusation; but he does not discuss the 
probability that articles in an English charge of 
heresy were likely to assume an almost routine 
similarity with one another and that in 1511 
Bishop Blythe of Coventry, to whom the Bible 
belonged, had taken part in the trial of thirty- 
six local heretics, a fact that may account for the 
marked passages. The verdict on this Bible’s re- 
lation to Hunne’s case should probably still be 
one of not proved. 

In the second part of his work, Ogle is on 
much less secure ground. He examines the his- 
tory of the Reformation parliament with a view 
to showing that it was bitterness over Hunne’s 
murder that stimulated the Commons in their 
earlier attacks on church privileges and so start- 
ed them on the road to separation from Rome. 
Ogle is, in fact, desperately anxious to diminish 
as much as possible the relation between Henry 
VIII's passion for Anne Boleyn and the begin- 
nings of the Anglican Church; to do this he 
makes Thomas Cromwell the adroit manager 
who realized the and 
used it to lead the king along the path to sepa 
ration and to supreme authority in England. 
The author’s estimate of Cromwell’s astuteness 
may be sound, though it is difficult to think of 
him as a good parliament man; but he certainly 


Commons’ resentment 


underestimates the king’s political sk'll. The 
Commons may not at first have consciously co- 
operated with the king, but they would havé got 
nowhere in their attack on church privileges had 
they not received his tacit support, and this 
support was being given with a view to the pos 
sible future need of applying pressure to get 
what he wanted from an unwilling papacy. It is 
almost certain that Cromwell drew up the “Sup- 
plication” of 1532, at least with the knowledge 
that the king was likely to approve it; that the 


Commons also approved it was a tribute to his 


success as a king’s man in equating their temper 


with the king’s interests (pp. 308-13). That he 
“acted mainly as factor for the Commons, man- 
aging the king” (p. 368), can hardly be accepted 
as a sound view. 


Ogle’s book is interesting, scholarly, and 
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worthy of careful consideration; but the first 
part is much more convincing than the second, 
and his irritating habit of giving casual and very 
abbreviated references in the middle of the text 
is to be deplored. 

I. R. ADAIR 
McGill University 


La Méditerranée et le monde niéditerranéen 
a Vépoque de Philippe 1]. By FERNAND 
BRAUDEL, directeur d’études a l’Ecole 
pratique des Hautes Etudes. Paris: Li- 
brairie Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. 1128. 
Fr. 1,800. : 

No sympathetic student can read this vol- 
ume without being impressed with the author’s 
industry, enthusiasm, and intellectual honesty. 
Few will feel competent to pass judgment un- 
less they too have read as widely and pondered 
as thoughtfully and as long on the same topics 
as has Fernand Braudel. Those whose historical 
training is of the conventional sort, concerned 
for the most part with what Braudel calls 
“Vhistoire événementielle,” can find here much 
upon which to cogitate with profit. In the last 
quarter of this volume Braudel shows himself a 
master of particular historical facts in the nar- 
rative, political sense. This portion can, in fact, 
be read by itself by anyone whose interest lies in 
diplomacy and policy. An author, therefore, 
who demonstrates his ability to examine human 
affairs in detai! is entitled to a hearing when he 
declares this type of history inadequate and 
undertakes to explore other ways of under- 
standing the things which influence the course 
of human events. 

This ambitious effort toward obtaining a 
larger view combines the geographical, the eco 
nomic, the cultural, and the sociological; and 
the author examines each of these categories in 
an attempt to discover fundamental forces as 
serting themselves in the field of war. Perhaps 
his chief novelty is the approach to these topics 
in terms of a large geographical area, the Medi- 
terranean, which he tries to treat as a unit, with 
reference to other great units like the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Indian Ocean. This treatment 
calls attention to certain similar economic and 
sociological conditions prevailing throughout 
the area which are clearly related closely to the 
physical characteristics of the Mediterranean. 
[he reader, even if not yet converted to the 
tenets of human geography, will find here much 
very interesting, significant information provid- 





ing food for thought. That the author effects a 
historical synthesis of all this data is not im- 
mediately apparent. 

Probably Braudel would disclaim an intent 
to do more than provide information leading to- 
ward a possible synthesis by some future his- 
torian. Indeed, one of the features of this studs 
which excites confidence is the author’s persist- 
ent refusal to draw dogmatic conclusions and 
his avoidance of shallow oversimplifications. He 
has an awareness of the complexities in human 
history which comes from a long, thorough, and 
honest examination of a huge record. Conse- 
quently, he is prone to leave his reader with un- 
answered questions, which may or may not be 
rhetorical, and to recognize that in seeking to 
solve one problem he has posed several new ones 
which remain unsolved. But in doing this he 
places before us, in juxtaposition and perhaps 
with interrelationships, data about many dif 
ferent matters, namely, climate, distances, agri 
cultural production, prices and inflation, ban 
ditry and piracy, population; then he tries to 
ask significant questions about their 
for a better understanding of history 
of the ele 


ments of power presumably available to the 


meaning 
In some 


respects this serves as an analysis 


leaders of the Spanish and Ottoman Empires in 
the sixteenth century. 

The other special feature in Braudel’s treat 
ment comes from his effort to relate this broad 
geographical analysis to the events of a particu 
lar half century, the period ol Philip Il. Much 
of what he says about the Mediterranean area 
Philip 


ice Of distances 


applies also to periods intecedent to 


since, for instance, the significar 
is closely related to the technology of travel, and 
of climate to agricultural improvements. Pet 
troduces the 
one of its decisive form nto 


1r¢ (We alt 
) 


haps the political story merely 1 
human element ip 
the economic and sociological pict 
mercifully spared any psychologica 


This reviewer found the liaison of the 7 


olitical 
history with the elements of human geography 


somewhat unconvincing. The extent to which 


; 
such elements influenced those human deci 


which in turn gave direction to the ever 


that half-century remained obscure. ‘The 


ence of events outside the Mediterranean area 
as admittedly so great that doubts arose a 
how 


framework was for a 


satisfactory this regional geographica 
more eff ve hist 


synthesis. 


Williams College 
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The history and social influence of the potato. By 
REDCLIFFE N. SALAMAN, M.D., F.R.S., one- 
time director of the Pathological Institute, 
London Hospital, late director of the Potato 
Virus Research Station, Cambridge. With a 
chapter on industrial uses by W. G. Burton, 
Low Temperature Research Station, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge: University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 645. 50s. 

Dr. Salaman’s title is misleading, for with the 
exception of three brief chapters dealing with 
the career of the potato in Jersey, St. Helena, 
and Tristan da Cunha, his book deals only with 
the history of the potato in the Andes and in the 
British Isles. In the preface, however, he ex- 
presses the hope that “naaterial relative to other 
parts of the world, more especially Europe, may 
be published later.” 

The author is a world authority on potato 
genetics; and his chapter ““The potatoes of 
America and their relation to the early Euro- 
pean varieties” exhibits the happy possibilities 
of a cross-fertilization between geneticist and 
historian. The same can hardly be said for the 
book as a whole, however, fer it is imperfectly 
organized, often prolix, and sometimes repeti- 
tious. Several passages seem grossly to oversim- 
plify the subtle complexity of social relations 
(e.g., pp. 336-37 and 601); and Salaman occa- 
sionally appears to exaggerate the role of the 
potato in fixing the lines of social development. 

These defects arise in good part from the 
very mass of information which Salaman has 
assembled from a wide variety of source mate- 
rial. In most of his book he breaks new ground, 
and the task of relating his information to the 
received body of social and economic history is 
a task which might well trouble any man. 

Salaman’s account of the potato in Ireland 
constitutes about one-third of his book. My own 
researches in this field lead me to question a 
number of his conclusions. For instance, he is 
inclined to credit the introduction of the potato 
into Ireland to Sir Walter Raleigh and has failed 
to notice evidences for a Spanish origin. He as- 
serts that the potato had become common 
“throughout the length and breadth of the 
country” before 1641 (p. 225) but notes on the 
following page: “It is now, in the latter half of 
the century, that we begin to hear of the [pota- 
to}.”” A more plausible hypothesis, I believe, is 
that the widespread adoption of the potato in 
Ireland came only during and after the devas- 
tation of the wars which ravaged the island be 
tween 1641 and 1653. 
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The principal basis for Salaman’s dating is a 
reference to potatoes in Ulster in 1606. ‘The pas- 
sage in question is found in George Hill (ed.), 
The Montgomery manuscripts (Belfast, 1867), 
and is to my eyes a clear anachronism. Evidence 
which Salaman cites himself (p. 252) and his 
own statement (p. 244) make it clear that pota- 
toes did not come into general use in Ulster until 
the early eighteenth century, partly at least in 
consequence of a severe famine during the years 
1727-28, resulting from a failure of the oat crop. 

In his discussion of the reasons for the early 
adoption of the potato in Ireland, the Scottish 
highlands, and Wales, Salaman fails to make ex- 
plicit the importance of the fact that in these 
regions hand methods of field tillage were wide- 
spread at the time when the potato first became 
known to ordinary folk. ‘This, as much as the 
poverty and political oppression which he 
evinces as causes, facilitated the adoption of the 
new crop; whereas in districts where plow tillage 
was firmly established as the sole method of field 
cultivation, a more drastic departure from es- 
tablished habits was necessary beforéthe potato 
could emerge from marginal garden cultivation 
into the fields. 

Despite such cavils as these, I find much to 
admire in the book. Many of Dr. Salaman’s 
judgments seem valid, and one may hope that 
his book will bring to the attention of historians 
an aspect of economic history which has hitherto 
been almost neglected. He, or someone else, 
should explore the relation between the spread 
of the potato and the industrialization of 
Europe. It seems plausible on a priori grounds 
to suppose that the potato facilitated, if indeed 
it did not provide an indispensable precondition 
for, the development of large agglomerations of 
population in the regions where coal and iron 
deposits existed but where local food supplies 
were inadequate to maintain a dense population 
prior to the adoption of the potato. Wheat does 
not flourish in cool, moist climates such as char 
acterize northern England, the Scottish low- 
lands, and much of Germany; but it is precisely 
in such climates that the potato does best. In- 
deed, the calorie yield per acre in such regions is 
increased about fourfold by the adoption of po- 
tatoes as a substitute for cereal crops. So great 
an expansion of local food resources cannot have 
been unimportant in the rise of new industrial 
cities, especially before about 1870, when im- 
provements in transport made it possible to 
maintain great populations on food brought 
from afar. If such a surmise is correct, here lies 
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by far the greatest social influence of the pota- 
to; but it is a question which Dr. Salaman has 
not considered. 

WituramM H. MCNEILL 
University of Chicage 


The Atlantic civilization: eighteenth-century ort- 
gins. By MicHAEL Kraus. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press for the American Historical 
Association, 1949. Pp. 325. $3.75. 

Political and social history in the nineteenth 
century, the age of nationalism, was mostly 
written within the narrow framework of nation- 
al confines. The older consciousness of the unity 
of the Western world, of Europe or Christen- 
dom, had been lost. This emphasis on the self- 
centered nation and its autonomous growth led 
by necessity to a distortion of perspective and 
to the overvaluation of events in national des 
tiny and of traits in national character. The two 
world wars of the twentieth century have, at 
least in the Western world, corrected this trend 
to a certain degree: the political and economic 
interdependence of the Western world has be- 
come manifest. 

While national boundaries seem to give some 
consistency to national historiography in the 
political and social fields, such an attitude could 
hardly be assumed in the more recent disciplines 
of intellectual and cultural history. For even in 
the nineteenth century, ideas traveled as freely 
as in the eighteenth century across borders and 
exercised their influence everywhere. Intellec- 
tual history is the history of a civilization, and 
Western civil 
versity, preserved a fundamental unity even 
after the Renaissance and Reformation. Per- 
haps its unity was never felt so strongly as in the 
eighteenth century, with its stirring intellectual 
curiosity and its ever widening horizons of dar 
ing exploration and utopian dream. Yet the 
geographic orbit of Western civilization was, at 
the same time, immensely broadened. While it 
began slowly and painfully to penetrate Russia 
and the Near East, it took full possession of the 
wide-open areas across the Atlantic Ocean, 
which in the eighteenth century became the new 
central sea of the Western world. This newest 
phase of Western civilization, which coincided 
with the rise of industrialism and of modern 
liberty, has been aptly termed “Atlantic civili- 


ization, in spite of its growing di- 


zation.’ 
The threat and challenge which communism 
and fascism boldly and confidently have recent- 


ly thrown out to the Atlantic civilization has 
finally produced the response of a growing con- 
sciousness of the solidarity of interest and 
similarity of thought within the Western world. 
But the proponents of Atlantic union often over 
look the old strong roots of this community of 
civilization. The extreme nationalist emotion- 
alism of the past one hundred years could veil 
them; it could not destroy them. In the eight 
eenth century Britain and the North Americar 
colonies formed not only politically a union; in 
government and in law, in religion and in litera 
ture, they lhved from the very same sources 
which nourished the entire texture of their cul 
ture and society. And in the eighteenth century 
the interchange of ideas between France and the 
English-speaking lands was more intense tha: 
in any other period of history. Thus it came 
about that Americans not only received from 
western Europe goods and ideas and examples 
but also gave an inspiration for the realization 
of European longings for political and religious 
freedom, for humanitarian reforms and econom 
ic opportu rity. 

It is to be hoped that more and more scholars 


in the often separated fields of American and 


European history will join in an investigation of 
their common heritage. In that direction the 
new book by Michael Kraus will serve as a 
guide. In an exemplary way he has collected, out 
of original sources, a painstaking picture of the 
wide ramifications of the early building of the 
Atlantic civil rightly chara¢ 

terizes as “one of the most remarkable de velop 
Probably most of the 


new angles which his study points 


which he 


zation, 
ments in world history.” 
out are con 
tained in the first seven chapters, which deal 
with communication and social relations, with 
learning and the arts, with science and medicine. 


Phe material and the viewpoint of the two last 


chapters, “America and the utopian ideal” and 


“Nationalism and cosmopolitanism,” are more 
familiar, vet these two chapters form the real 
core of the book and should be wide ly re ad, The) 
only by professional historians but bv all tea h 
ers and by everyone interested in the present 
world and its roots 

During the Kraus 


“American progressives and their 


eighteenth century, as 
points out: 
intimate contact 
Their 


exchange of correspondence, their common un 


English counterparts were in 


and continually reinvigorated each other 


derstanding, and warm sympathy, account for 
the similarity in 


ments of their radical associations 


the organization and senti 


on both sides 
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of the Atlantic. The debt that each owed to the 
other is immeasurable” (p. 225). This commu- 
nity continued in the nineteenth century in all 
the humanitarian efforts for the emancipation 
of women, for the establishment of a lasting 
peace, and for the amelioration of the conditions 
of the poor. Today, in the period of the ‘‘Mar- 
shall Plan,” of proposals of federation and of far- 
reaching social reforms, this is even more true. 
“The community of interest that was created in 
the last third of the eighteenth century among 
liberals everywhere in the Atlantic civilization,” 
Kraus concludes, “thas been an enduring factor 
in the life of Western society to our own time”’ 
(p. 313). It may be more alive today than ever 
before, and the appeal is greater to follow the 
road back to its sources and to its various mani- 
festations in the past. ‘This, Kraus has done 
conspicuously well, and the Cornell University 
Press has published his book, on behalf of the 
American Historical Association, in a worthy 
format, which bears witness to the good work 
done by our smaller university presses. 


Hans KOHN 
The City College of New York 


Napoleon for and against. By PIETER GEYL, pro- 
fessor of modern history in the University of 
Utrecht. Translated by OLIVE RENTER. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 464. $5.00. 

Napoleon at St. Helena, 1815-1821. By FRrk- 
DERIC Masson of the French Academy. 
Translated by Lovis B. FrREwer, M.A., 
Oxon. Oxford: Pen-in-Hand, to40. Pp. 272. 
15s. 

In the field 
studies it is a notable event 
makes a contribution that goes beyond the typi- 


of contemporary Napoleonic 
when someone 
cal, limited, and specialized professional mono- 
graph. Pieter Geyl, well-known Dutch historian 
and former journalist, as made such a contri- 
bution. His Vapolzox: tor and against, an exten- 
sive review of ‘french Napoleonic literature 
from Waterloo te the present, has the breadth 
and the depth, the readability and sustaining 
appeal, to make it an uncommonly interesting, 
at times even exciting, book. To present a novel 
work on Napoleon is in itself no mean accom- 
plishment; to write an interesting book on the 
subject of historiography at the same time 
makes the ordinary adjectives of praise sound a 


little hollow. 
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Beginning with Chateaubriand and Mme de 
Staél, Geyt analyzes in turn the works on Na- 
poleon of the more significant French writers 
down to Jacques Bainville, Louis Madelin, and 
Georges Lefebvre. No attempt is made to offer 
an exhaustive examination even of this selective 
list of writers; the author’s purpose is, rather, to 
choose only those interpretations which have 
been lastingly influential or which, in his esti- 
mation, have contributed understanding to the 
career of the French emperor. Writers who have 
not grappled with the Napoleonic problem. in 
its broadest aspects are omitted from considera- 
tion. Although one may regret that non-French 
historians—J. H. Rose, August Fournier, and 
Eugéne Tarle in particular—have not been sub- 
jected to Geyl’s keen powers of analysis, the re- 
striction to French authors is essential to the 
basic scheme of the book. In placing the his- 
torians (except for Gabriel Hanotaux) in cate- 
gories of ‘for’ and “against,” Geyl in no sense 
distorts the picture. The endless variety of in- 
terpretations and the shades of ‘for’ and 
“against” are always apparent. 

The contribution which Napoleon for and 
against offers is to the history of French thought , 
rather than to our knowledge of Napoleon. Al- 
though the author’s balanced criticism, able 
elaborations, and corrections effectively de- 
molish some of the commonly accepted miscon- 
ceptions regarding Napoleon, the true focus is 
on the writings about Bonaparte. Gevl explicit- 
ly denies being a Napoleonic expert, for that, he 
admits, would involve devoting a lifetime to the 
subject. He makes no claim to research in the 
source materials. He is then the literary (or his- 
torical) critic, appraising the histories of the 
Napoleonic period largely on the basis of inter- 
nal evidence in the works themselves. The logic, 
the biases, the philosophies of the men who 
wrote on Napoleon and the currents of thought 
which shaped their views, are the points of em- 
phasis in the evaluations. This is a valid ap- 
proach to the problem but it has obvious limita- 
tions. 

‘he character of Geyl’s book makes virtually 
inevitable the raising of questions with refer- 
ence to his own viewpoints. He places himself 
unhesitatinglv in the list of those ‘‘against.”’ His 
interest was turned toward Nap« eon in 1940, his 
reading in Napoleonic literature was done while 
he was interned for four vears as a Nazi prison- 
er, first at Buchenwald and later at various 


places of confinement in Holland. After his re- 
le.se on medical grounds in February 1044, he 
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“conceived and executed the plan of the present 
book” (p. 7) prior to the liberation of Holland. 
The parallels between his own times and those 
of the first French Empire made the temptation 
to compare Napoleon with Hitler almost irre 
sistible. Quite sensibly, Geyl, instead of putting 
temptation behind him, placed it in front and 
forthrightly disposed of it in his preface (pp. 7 
11). His judgments bear the indelible stamp of 
the canons of his own faith: “the eternal postu- 
lates of respect for the human personality, of the 
feeling for spiritual freedom, of lofty idealism, of 
truthfulness” (p. 448). Since Geyl’s personal 
convictions are made clear throughout and since 
there is every evidence of complete honesty and 
scholarly balance in his treatment of all views, 
there is no ground for complaint on this score. 
Naturally, no critic will agree entirely with 
the judgments presented. In the opinion of the 
made of 


present reviewer, far 
Edouard Driault’s change from a moderately 
critical attitude toward Napoleon to one of en- 
thusiastic admiration; the shifting of positions 
should not in itself be used to discredit Driault’s 
works. The writings of Arthur Lévy are taken 
more seriously than they deserve. It is difficult 


too much is 


to see why some writers, Jules Issac for example, 
were included at all. Geyl’s selection of Napole- 
onic policies for emphasis fails to include eco- 
nomic affairs and gives little consideration to 
the emperor’s administrative reforms, either in 
France or elsewhere. Discussion of Napoleon the 
general is ruled out on the ground that ‘“‘his 
greatness in this capacity is obvious” (p. 55). Is 
it conceivable that a complete appreciation of 
Napoleon is possible without taking into ac- 
count General, Bonaparte? 

On the other hand, there are numerous inci- 
dental contributions worthy of special notice. 
Real service is rendered in pointing up the ex- 
cellent appraisals of Napoleon by Hanotaux, 
who, since his articles on Napoleon were never 
collected and published in book form, is rarely 
counted as a Napoleonic scholar. No one has 
shown more effectively than Geyl the basic ar- 
tificiality of the whole lot of monistic interpre 
tations of Napoleon’s career. But he is at his 
best in dealing with the recent antithesis be- 
tween the members of the academy and the 
Universitaires. His Alphonse 

* Aulard, Lefebvre, Bainville, and Madelin are 
es] vecially ge vod. 

The second volume her 
déric Masson’s Napoleon at St. Helena, is simply 


the English translation of a work which ap 


discussions of 


under review, Fré 
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peared nearly forty years ago.' In a rather 
strained foreword the translator offers as the 
excuse for this belated presentation the idea 
that ‘‘any possible hint of suppression of what 
| Masson’s} 
work just because it paints English administra 
the 


is possibly his most controversial 


tion on St. Helena in a poor light, is not 
average Englishman’s conception of justice” 
(p. xi). Whether there are any Englishmen who, 
conscience-smitten, will leap to*the reading of 
Masson's book, it is impossible to ; but it is 
to be hoped fervently that no future historian 


Say 


will hit on the translator’s phrase as an illustra 
tion of the contemporary state of press freedom, 
or of historical knowledge, in Great Britain. 
Masson’s indomitable faith in his hero, his 
anglophobia, his contempt for most of the 
people who were closest to Napoleon, his utter 
lack of concern for the effect of his findings on 
fellow-worshipers, and his insatiable appetite 
for details, however petty, are all to be found in 


abundance in Napoleon at St. Helena. The gov 


ernors, the sentric Ss, the associates of Napoleon 


and their children, the doctors, the priest, the 
servants, the household furnishings, the gnats, 
the mosquitoes, the rats, especially the rats, and 
the color of Napoleon’s vomit are all described 
with painstaking care. The sordid squabbles 
which characterized Napoleon’s last days reflect 
credit neither on Napoleon and his entourage 
nor on his jailers. A fallen monarch, constitu 
tionally incapable of accepting any ordinary 
; 


a prisoner in the hands of jailers 
these fac 


status, even as 
morbidly suspicious of escape plots 
tors alone made for an impossible situation. Ex 
cept for some light which it shed on the memoir 
material of the St. Helena period, Masson’s 
book offered little students 
when it was published in rgt2. Its reappearance 
statement 


of value to serious 


now merely lends force to the closi 
in Geyl’s Napoleon for and against: “The argu 
ment goes on” (p. 440) 

: - Joseprn J 


Emory University 
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Conservatism revisited: the revolt aga 
1815-19049. By PETER VIERECK, 
professor of history, Mount Holyo} 
New York: Charles 
Pp. 187. $2.50 

Prince Metternich wrote in 182 


come into the world either too early or too late 


Hélene 


Scribner’s 


» that he had 


' Frédéric MASSON rpol rn ad Sante 


415-1821 (Paris, 1912 
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and he is known to have said in 1848, ‘In a hun- 
dred years the historian will understand me bet- 
ter.” While these words are not too flattering 
a characterization of an active statesman, the 
claim and the prophecy they implied have come 
true. The verdict which had been common to 
the revolutionaries of all peoples in 1848, as 
well as to liberal and national historians of the 
late nineteenth century, has been reversed in the 
years since 1918. In view of the dangerous atom- 
ization which befell Europe, internally and so- 
cially, and in view also of the fatally increased 
emotionalism of mass democracy, what Meter- 
nich’s conservatism had meant in human as well 
as in political and cultural terms could be better 
appreciated. It was also realized that he was far 
from being a thoughtless routinist or the advo- 
cate of a mere police state; that his ideas were 
better than his practice; in fact, that he had 
rather too many than too few of them. 

Peter Viereck, in a situation of specific urgen- 
cy, has caught up with these revisionist trends. 
He courageously attacks those conventional 
views that still prevail in many American text- 
books, or rather the underlying biases of current 
thought with which they are tied up. He does so 
in a brilliant fashion—not by whitewashing 
Metternich but by bringing out through him the 
true and perennial meaning of conservatism as 
a means of sustaining a free and rational society. 


In support of his thesis he does a good deal of 


semantic clarification, which is all the more 
welcome as the terminology in question 1s so 
widely different in Europe and the United 
States and has further been confused by a de- 
liberate attempt at identifying “conservatism” 
(in fact every anti-Communist trend) with 
“fascism.” In this respect the author could have 
referred to the Swiss Robert Ingrim’s article 
“Diplomacy in ideological fetters” (Thought, 
XXII [1947], 31-50) and to his emphasis on 
European conservatism in its struggle for the 
dignity of man and against both forms of totali- 
tarianism. Viereck draws his conclusions mainly 
with regard to the American scene. He states 
convincingly that in 10949 “‘fascist-baiting of 
conservatives” is just as criminal as ‘“‘red-bait- 
ing of liberals’? (p. xiv). While thus keeping a 
certain balance, within which the true liberals 


are “living on the moral capital accumulated by. 


past conservatives” (p. 129), he does not spare 
the radicals of either brand. His is an acute 
awareness that the process of civilization is not 
“natural” but “‘artificial—in the best sense of 
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the word” (p. 32). The Rousseauan barbarians, 
the “‘Neanderthalers with a high I.Q.” (bid.), as 
well as the sophisticated destroyers of any 
values, come in for scathing criticism. The 
“fable for Americans” (pp. 130-32), in which 
Viereck analyzes three generations of “‘liberals,”’ 
is not only a superb piece of political satire but 
probes deeply the crisis of our Western heritage. 

It does not necessarily detract from the 
merits of a challenging politico-philosophical 
treatise if one states that the historical interpre- 
tation is neither so original nor so shockproof as 
it claims to be. It is hardly true that the positive 
aspects of Metternich’s ‘‘Concert as a school to 
educate bellicose nationalists into peaceful 
tolerant Europeans” have so far been “‘over- 
looked” (p. xii), though they have not been 
galmorized in such words or to the extent that 
the Austrian chancellor in his universal concepts 
is placed close to ‘‘an Alexander the Great or an 
Erasmus or St. Paul” (p. 80). It is likewise hard- 
ly justifiable to speak in 1949 of the ‘‘not-so- 
reactionary Congress of Vienna” (p. 31) with 
the air of a discoverer. Nor is it correct to say 
(p. 92) that the concept of “saturated and un- 
saturated nations ...is commonly considered 
Bismarck’s invention.’ Most historians have 
known for many years that the Prussian states- 
man avowedly borrowed it from a Metter- 
nichian phrase, though for the sake of accuracy 
they may feel compelled to insist that both cen- 
tral European architects spoke, of course, of 
saturated “‘states,” not of “nations.” 

These are no mere minutiae. In spite of care- 
ful source reading and a broad intellectual out- 
look, the author is in some ways strangely un- 
familiar with, and narrow in the understanding 
of, the main period which he treats. His hatred 
of everything “romantic’”’ blinds him to the fact 
that some of thé highly praised Metternichian 
views—those on constitutons, for example- 
could have been literally expressed by Adam 
Miiller or Frédéric-Charles de Savigny or Fred- 
erick William IV. In fact, the “romantic’”’ Prus- 
sian king, by convening estates general, did pre- 
cisely what Metternich is credited with having 
planned in vain. Interesting though the Austri- 
an chancellor’s anticapitalist premonitions are, 
they might well have been taken over from 
Adam Miiller, and they certainly did not pre- 
vent him from close relations with the Roth- 
schilds, who are not even mentioned. This is not 
to say that the flaws in Metternich’s system and 
the cleavage between his thoughts and his acts 
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are overlooked. But the basic and very timely 
question hardly occurs: Is a merely rational and 
morally indifferent conservatism not bound to 
turn into mechanical oppression, or at least to 
harbor the seeds of its own defeat? Was “pro- 
fessor” Metternich really a man of “humble wis- 
dom” at whom others railed? The author’s an- 
swer is that he was defeated in part by the Aus- 
trian dynasty and bureaucracy—which is true— 
but in the main by the German ‘metaphysics 
of Volk” (p. 48). “The story of Metternich,” we 
are told, ‘“‘is equally the story of the German re- 
volt against Europe” (pp. 36-37). The present 
study then is an outgrowth of, and a counter- 
part to, the author’s passionate Meta politics of 
1941 (New York). In fact, the recent study re- 
peats at considerable length the previous de- 
nunciation of the road ‘“‘From the Romantics to 
Hitler.”” To this, with the broader insight of 
1949, an appendix is added which turns against 
the national-bolshevist trends and the Soviet 
antisemitic drive of today. While much valuable 
and striking information is included in these 
pages, they merely accentuate the fact that the 
Metternich interpretation has been forced into 
a Procrustean bed. He appears as a foe, not so 
much of 1789 (save for a eertain “‘trauma’’) but 
rather of 1815. His leanings toward English in- 
stitutions and national tolerance are stressed, 
but the fact is omitted that his policy of Euro 
pean solidarity was defeated by George Can 
ning and that Metternich saw in him as well as 
in polonism “revolution incarnate.” By a tour de 
force it must have been Ludwig Jahn, and ina 
long-range view, Richard Wagner, who epito- 
mize the opposing “reality.” Baron vom Stein, 
firmly grounded in Anglo-Saxon traditions and 
ethical convictions, a man (if ever there was 
one) who stood for slow reform and gradual edu- 
cation through self-government as well as for a 
universal European idea, is pictured as the ad 
vocate of ‘‘a powerful, centralized {!] German 
Confederation” (p 
That the German forty-eighters appear as the 
only sinners in the matter of nationalism and 
that Bismarck’s conservatism is all but over- 
looked follows from the same 
with a German “revolt”? continuing from 1815 
to 1949. While Viereck fights in Burckhardtian 
the “‘terribles simplificateurs,’ 


54) and a mass appealer. 


preoccupation 


terms against 
there still remains a good deal to be “revisited.” 


HANS ROTHFELS 


University of Chicago 
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Italy from Napoleon to Mussolini. By RENE AL- 
BRECHT-CARRIFE. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. 314. $4.25. 

René Albrecht-Carrié’s presentation of the 
course of Italian history from Napoleon to Mus 
solini—actually to De Gasperi 
most singular analytical and 
works to appear outside of Italy since G. A, 
Borgese’s Goliath (Journal, XI [1930], 412-13) 
was published before the second World War. 


is one of the 
interpretative 


Albrecht-Carrié’s volume is predicated upon an 
almost self-evident moral, or rather moralistic, 
category in which the historical material seems 
to have the illustrative function of the parable 
Here is history at the service of an accepted, al- 
beit beneficent, cause: Italian history—one is 
tempted to think that it might have been any 
other—teaching by example a certainly much 
needed though, in this context, somewhat per- 
plexing doctrine of national and international 
retribution. “Our own task,’ says the author, 
“is to prove workable a solution that will recon 
cile the conflict between freedom and organiza 
HOD. 2.04 Analysis and interpretation will be ap 


plied to Italy, used as illustration and case study 
] 


of a wider phenomenon” (}). viii, italics mine). If 
only because of the book’s title this does cause 
some surprise. But since it is the acknowledged 
ratson d’étre of the volume, another paragraph 
in the preface may be taken as a key to Al 
brecht-Carrié’s work: ‘Not with any 
ceived, deterministic approach, uncongenial t 


precon 


the writer, but rather with the simple advan 
tages of hindsight and perspective (is not the 
first task of the historian that of performing 
post mortems?) to account for the course of the 
past. The result is interpretive and selective use of 
the material of Italian history, rather than chron 
ological recital, and the conclusion the undra 
matic one that, in view of the background and 
circumstances, the phenomenon of Fascism was 
by no means inevitable, but that it was ‘logi 
cal,’ 
caution that it is just as likelv to arise wherever 


‘natural,’ and ‘understandable,’ and the 


and whenever suitable conditions may obtain 
(pp. ix-x, italics mine) 

This is admirably put and certainly bevond 
i Albrecht-Carné its in 
excellent company, in a task of such nature and 


approach, with the philosopher-historians of the 


dispute, so far as it goes 


Enlightenment down to less patently pu 
workers in the field since. Yet, one re 
book wondering whether the 


the kind of materi: 


methodology 


il selected do not 
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less than justice to the thesis. The key may be 
good, but it unfortunately does not open the doors 
before which Albrecht-Carrié places us in the 
preface (and in the last two sentences on p. 186) 
and, more regretfully, not even the door of 
Italian history itseli. The book thus seems to be 
a series of Italian variations upon a moral 
theme, and the approach becomes really effec- 
tive only in so far as it is imaginatively cor- 
roborated by knowledge other than that given 
in the work. 

In a sense, this is a most useful job of popu- 
larization. Italian foreign policy is ably sum- 
marized from the vantage point of the author’s 
intimate acquaintance with this aspect of Ital- 
ian history. The sections on the ‘mutilated 
peace” (pp. 110-24) and Gabriele d’Annunzio 
(pp. 127-35) read like clear distillations of the 
author’s fundamental work on Jtaly at the Paris 
Peace Conference (Journal, X1 |1939], 563-64) 
and beyond. Unfortunately, in this book and in 
this respect the author’s account is marred 
again and again by the injection of such non 
sequiturs as those on the “jackal tradition of 
Italian politics’ (pp. 42, 75, 260, and 281). 
Whoever invented such a phrase was either a 
bad moralist or a poor historian, or both. Since 
Albrecht-Carrié is neither, he might have left 
the phrase out of so serjous a work or relegated 
it to the limbo of children, as Machiavelli did for 
Pier Soderini’s silly soul. 

The author’s main interest is Italian foreign 
affairs, but the book reflects this somewhat too 
emphatically (one wonders why a subtitle was 
not used to clarify this). The impression may be 
made on the uninitiated, for whom the book is 
apparently intended, that practically all other 
aspects of Italian life and history during the last 
century and a half were relatively subordinate 
details. Albrecht-Carrié’s thesis, or conclusion, 
about the “logical,’”’ ‘natural,’ and ‘“under- 
standable” nature of Italian fascism-—how Cro- 
cean these concepts sound!—is likely to appear 
in fact though not in 
strange consequence of this aspect of Italian 
history. Might not some reader infer from this 


intention as a kind of 


emphasis that Italy, Italian life, political, eco- 
nomic, social, and even intellectual elements, 
are basically functions of its foreign relations? 
The partial truth contained in this for certain 
moments of Italian history does not justify a 
general endorsement. 

The brief, sweepingly Burckhardtian intro- 
duction (pp. 3-21), devoted to the whole pre- 
1815 period, is perhaps understandable, given 
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the book’s title. Yet it seems less than logical 
that a book with such a title and intent should 
devote so little attention, and in so cursory a 
manner, to the entire nineteenth century. For it 
was precisely here, in the historical subsoil more 
than on the surface of the Risorgimento and the 
liberal age, that so much of what the author 
sought for his thesis and purpose is really to be 
found. The result is that the coming of fascism 
in Italy seems a little less than natural. The 
treatment of Mussolini’s internal politics, in 
turn, is too generalized, although here again his 
foreign policy is adequately covered in the con- 
text of European power relations. But the man, 
his movement, his significance, are too generi- 
cally analyzed and consequently not fully evalu- 
ated. The sad chronicle of Italy in the second 
World War is concisely presented (pp. 268-84) 
and the Italian peace treaty intelligently diag- 
nosed (pp. 284-96); but, surprisingly, there is 
no mention of the part of the Italian resistance 
in the war or of the significance of it eclipse, ex- 
cept ior the Communist activists’ position, in De 
Gasperi’s Italy. On the whole, however, Al- 
brecht-Carrié’s book ought to prove serviceable 
in introducing students of European affairs to 
some of the important problems and a good 
many essential facts of late nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Italian foreign relations. 


A. WILLIAM SALOMONE 


New York University 


Rouher et le Second Empire. By ROBERT 
SCHNERB, agrégé de l’Université, docteur és 
lettres. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1040. 
Pp. 351. Fr. 750. 

This portrait of Eugéne Rouher presents cer- 
tain difficulties to the Anglo-Saxon mind _ be- 
cause it is written for a French public already 
familiar with the political history of France in 
general and of the Second Empire in particular. 
It is full of political, literary, and personal al 
lusions, as well as incomplete sentences and quo- 
tations which will puzzle the reader not familiar 
with French habits of writing and conversation. 

Robert Schnerb shows the vice emperor as a 
thorough petit bourgeois from Auvergne who 
rose to power and fame in Paris but was never 
received into the inner legal circles of his native 
Riom. He shows him to have been thrifty and 
ambitious, a sound lawyer and effective speaker, 
without either true eloquence or spiritual power. 
Honest, courageous, tactful, with a passion for 
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facts and hard work, he was an ideal chief clerk 
ior a sovereign who loved adventures of every 
sort and lacked the judgment to foresee their 
consequences. Rouher could not foresee them 
very clearly himself, but he could alleviate or 
postpone their most unfortunate effects. He 


worked for the emperor as minister of justice’ 


and of public works, as minister of state in the 
corps législatif, and in the conseil d’état, collect- 
ing and studying facts, defending Napoleon's 
actions even when he did not approve of them, 
as in the case of the Mexican adventure, and 
formulating carefully the legal details of govern- 
mental policy. 

Schnerb depicts clearly the increasing num- 
ber of personal conflicts involved in the public 
life of Rouher. He was apparently brought to 
the notice of the emperor by his friend in 
Auvergne, the Comte de Morny, who became 
his enemy after 1857, as did Prince Napoleon 
and Baron Haussmann. These feuds are pre- 
sented in a light favorable to Rouher but with 
fairness to his opponents, except in the case of 
Napoleon’s brother. Adolphe Thiers, his great- 
est opponent in the legislature and press and in 
the commercial policy begun in 1860, is present- 
ed too favorably, because the effect on his point 
of view of his business connections is not 
brought out. 

Even economic events, vhile handled with 
realistic ability by the vice emperor, were dealt 
with chiefly as personal and political problems. 
In this attitude, the author seems to identify 
himself with his hero. Rouher did not see clearly 
the economic force behind the problems, any 
more than he saw clearly the adroitness of Bis- 
marck. In the increasing complexity of foreign 
affairs following the full development of the 
drama in Mexico, Rouher sought always to de- 
fend his sovereign, to please the empress if pos 
sible, and.to seek a sensible and peaceful solu 
tion to each problem as it arose, until his final 
resignation in July 1869, forced by the advent 
to power of Emile Ollivier 

Robert Schnerb in this interesting and thor 
oughly Gallican book solves none of the mys 
teries of the Second Empire or its puzzling ruler, 
but he increases our factual information and 
gives us an appealing portrait of an important 
figure whom the circumstances of his public life 
and the skill of his biographer have made color 
ful and dramatic 

The author, as all who know his work would 
expect, gives an excellent 


critical bibhography ' 
showing wide and discriminating reading in 


>> 
I19 


both manuscript and printed sources and proper 
citations for important quotations. 


ArTHUR L. DUNHAM 


University of Michigan 


The journal of Benjamin Moran, 1857-1865. 
Vols. I and If. Edited by SARAH AGNES 
WALLACE and FRANCES ELMA GILLESPIE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1949. 
Pp. 1437. $25 for.2 vols. 

For eighteen years, from his vantage point in 
the American legation in London, Benjamin 
Moran kept a journal. He entered the legation 
while his fellow-Pennsylvanian, James Buchan 
an, was minister, but his Journal begins with 
his appointment as assistant secretary in Janu 
ary 1857. He became chief secretary in 1864 
Moran’s efforts, undertaken with an eye to pos 
terity, resulted in forty-one notebooks, of which 
the first fourteen, to the end of May 1865, are 
reproduced in these two volumes. The first vol 
ume ends with the departure from London of 
Minister George Mifflin Dallas in May 1861 and 
the arrival of his Charles Francis 
Adams. 

Knowing only this much, one might assume 


SuUCCeSSOTL 


that Moran’s Journal would be valuable chieth 


as source material for the diplomatic history of 
the period. It is not, nor have the editors al 
lowed their enthusiasm to mislead them 
thinking it is. Moran had no part in the making 
of policy; his conaments are peripheral. The late 


into 


Professor Gillespie, who wrote the introductions 
to each volume, after discussing the historical 
background of the Central American problem, 
admits that Moran’s Journal ‘‘adds nothing to 
the documentary material on these diplomatic 


exchanges” (F, xxiii). This applies to the other 


leading problems of Anglo-American diplomacy 
of this period—the right of search, the north 


west boundary and the Civil War And Mor 


1 


‘innumerable little 
Adams “without 

(II, vi). Ne 
here of the 


which diplon ats some 


cogtributes only ‘ details’ 
the 


well-known features” 


portrait of altering 


verthel 
period a id 


atmos 


Journal has the 


| 
t 
T 


shows the tension unde 
times worked. It pictures the operation of the 
diplomatic machinery. It contains caustic opin 
ions of official British conduct and the British 
press, both of which Moran distrusted. It cas 
tigates Abraham Li 
ments to the 


It seems fa 


political appoint 
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tion derived from these big volumes is not com- 
mensurate with the effort expended in reading 
them. This is not to make light of the prodigious 
and painstaking efforts of Miss Wallace in 
transcribing Moran’s notebooks and of both 
editors in compiling the footnotes. These ef- 
forts, by the way, raise the question of how far 
an editor needs to go in elucidating a text. It 
seems superfluous to give biographical sketches 
of persons as familiar as Lincoln, Lord Palmer- 
ston, W. E. Gladstone, or Benjamin Disraeli or, 
in five and one-half pages of the introduction, 
to summarize the background of the Civil War. 
But this is a matter of opinion, and the editors 
have certainly been thoughtful of their readers’ 
convenience. 

Moran’s Journal, with diplomacy its con- 
necting thread, is essentially a mélange. It of- 
fers as much to the student of English social 
history as to anyone else. Moran was diligent in 
his official duties, but he had time to get about 
London a good deal, both in his private and in 
his secretarial capacities. His descriptions of 
social events are entertaining. One sample tells 
much about the journal of a man who thought 
himself a profound judge of character. On June 
6, 1857 Dallas presented Moran at the queen’s 
drawing room. Victoria recognized him with a 
“how” [sic]. “This she did to all; but it was 
more marked with me” (I, 67). The diplomatic 
corps was present. “On looking closely at the 
company I was struck with the general as- 
sumed greatness and universal want of brains” 
(I, 68). The princess royal ‘would not be a 
beauty in an Ague swamp in Illinois’ (I, 60). 

For the rest, there are descriptions of Lon- 
don, of enviable walks and nostalgic scenes in 
the country, and of visits to numerous friends. 
Swarms of unimportant, important, and self- 
important Americans came to the legation upon 
a variety of missions. Moran’s detailed and 
often trifling about people and 
events are extremely opiniemated. He did not 
spare Americans, though he was a true-blue 
patriot. He was also a militant Unionist; during 
the peninsular campaign “Our men fought like 
Gods, and the rebels like fiends” (II, 1045). 
Though I came to like Moran before I anished 


hi 


the Journal, TI cannot decide about his iaicl!: 


comments 


gence. He had connections with promoters such 
as Cyrus W. Field and James McHenry, of the 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway project. 
His friendship with McHenry seems not to have 
been that between dupe and exploiter. Was 


Moran a boor who visited (upon invitation) 
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Richard Cobden in the country, whom Leigh 
Hunt liked to have call, whom John Bright and 
W. E. Forster consulted, whose company 
Adelina Patti enjoyed? Moran expected too 
much from the Dallas and Adams families by 
way of social promotion, but there may have 
been reason for such a pitiable lament as this: 
“Mr. Adams has no sense of justice for me and 
drives over me as if I were a dog. He forgets his 
Secretary is a gentleman. But he’ll be reminded 
of it some day unexpectedly” (II, 1410). 

Too late for Mr. Adams’ enlightenment, that 
day has come. The soul of Benjamin Moran, 
who sought fame and never found it, but hoped 
his Journal would achieve it for his memory, 
may now rest in peace, while the editors of his 
Journal enjoy his special blessing. 


CarL B. CONE 


University of Kentucky 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplomatte 
papers, 1932 (in five volumes). Vols. III and 
IV, The Far East. Foreign relations of the 
United States: diplomatic pa pers, 1933 (in five 
volumes). Vol. LI, The Far East. (*‘Publica- 
tions of the department of state,’ Nos. 3162, 
3152, and 3508.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1948, 1948, 1949. Pp. 704+- 
744+771. $2.75 each. 

About two-thirds of these three volumes are 
given over to Correspondence, memoranda, and 
transcripts of telephone conversations con- 
cerned mainly with the Far Eastern or Man- 
churian crisis. The remainder consists of Chi- 
nese and: Japanese documents concerned with a 
variety of, on the whole, less important ques- 
tions under ‘consideration during the two-year 
period. This characterization, as of less impor- 
tance, does not apply to the collection of dis- 
patches in Volume IV (1932) on the ‘‘collapse of 
parliamentary party government in Japan and 
anti-American propaganda to pro- 
727). The edi- 


the use of 
mote war psychology” (pp. 672 
torial work has, as usual, been careful and com- 
petent. There is at least improvement over the 
:931 volume in the form of a breakdown of the 
materials by chapters. The chapter arrange- 
ment, however, is by consecutive dates rather 
than by topics. Another innovation is the nine- 


teen-page ‘List of persons” referred to in the 


1932 volumes, which precedes the customary 
“List of papers” in Volume III. These lists, as 
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well as the indexes, provide useful assistance to 
the user of the volumes for reference purposes. 

The complete, official American documenta- 
tion on the Manchurian crisis, which was in- 
augurated with the incident of September 18, 
1931, is, however, not supplied in these three vol- 
umes. Since they pick up-the situation only as of 
January 1, 1932 and carry it only to the end of 
1933, the volume for 1931 must also be consult- 
ed. It is also necessary to refer to the two vol- 
umes titled Foreign relations, Japan, 1031-1941 
(Washington, 1943), since papers printed there 
on the Manchurian crisis are not all reproduced 
in these annual volumes. But with these supple- 
ments to the volumes for 1932-33 the student 
can at least document conclusions from the 
American side down to the end of 1933. It will 
take the annual volumes for 1934-37 to com- 
plete the American documentation down to the 
outbreak of the Chinese-Japanese war, extend- 
ing from July 2937 to December 1941, when it 
merged with the war in Europe to become the 
second World War. These volumes should, of 
course, connect the Manchurian question with 
Japanese policy in northern China and with the 
more immediate cause of the second World War. 

Much of the material published in these vol- 
umes consists of dispatches and telegrams re- 
porting on developments in Manchuria, and at 
Shanghai when the fighting was transferred 
there, and of estimates of the situation and of 
the intentions of Japan, China, and other pow- 
ers, particularly the United States. There is, 
necessarily, reproduction of the exchanges of 
opinion between Washington and the League 
states over the various issues as they affected 
League policy. The United States, as in 1931, 
continued to concert its actions with those con- 
sidered at Geneva. 

In the main, both with respect to the League 
and with respect to Japanese policy, these vol- 
umes of Foreign relations tend to support rather 
than substantially to change the already pub 
lished accounts of the Manchurian crisis. For 
example, additional evidence is presented to 
support the view that Japan was determined 
from the outset to advance her Manchurian 
position to the point of complete control, re 
gardless of the “‘moral” positions taken by other 
powers. Thus, the minister to China (Nelson T. 
Johnson) reported on March 18, 1932 a conver 
sation with ‘‘a very highly placed Japanese now 
travelling in China for purposes of official in 
vestigation,” in which the view was expressed 
that, while Japan did not intend to annex Man 
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churia she would: “1, . . . insist upon a govern- 
ment there which does not interfere with the 
railway or undermine Japan’s other interests. 
Japan is not greatly concerned over the activi- 
ties of the League Commission ; for Japan would 
prefer to give up the League rather than vield 
upon matters in Manchuria 
necessary for her safety. . 

“3, Japan is convinced that she cannot live 
side by side with China dominated by the Kuo 


any considered 


mintang and Japan will continue to pound away 
until that organization is replaced by some kind 
of government with which satisfactory relations 
can be maintained... . 

“4. Japan is determined that Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang must go [from Manchuria] and is 
endeavoring to bring about his retirement 
even if a serious incident has to be created for 
the purpose” (1932, IIL, 507). As a slight cor 
rective to the presently accepted view that the 
objectives in Japanese policy, as well as the 
methods, were fixed by the military, there is 
some material published here which brings the 
South Manchurian Railway and thus financial 
interests in Japan into a position of initial re 
sponsibility. ; 

There is also presented evidence indicating 
that Henry Stimson had, by 1932, given up his 
earlier view that the crisis had been mainly pro 
duced by the Japanese Kwantung army running 
beyond government controls and that noninter 
ference from the outside world would enable the 
Japanese “liberals” to resume control of the 
situation, after which they would accept a rea 
sonable settlement within the framework of es 
tablished treaties. The views of Japanese ‘“‘mod 
erates” were occasionally reported by 
dor Joseph Clark Grew, after he replaced W. 
but with the comment 
“Under the 
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sanctions except purely public opinion. The im- 
position of any kind of sanction, military or 
economic, would in the present state of mind of 
the Japanese people, provoke the spread of the 
conflagration already in progress and might 
even involve the United States. 

“As it is not our intention to ever engage in 
sanctions other than that of public opinion, it 
would seem to me that some occasion should be 
taken to make it clear. It would certainly relax 
the tension to some extent. J! would in no way 
undermine the importance of public opinion in 
this controversy for under the non-recognition doc- 
trine that would be continuous and will ultimately 
be triumphant” (1933, Il, 200, italics mine). 
This point of view, which reflected the then 
dominant American attitudes, and which nec- 
essarily established the limits of action, has a 
somewhat curious and naive sound today. 

Aside from the above, and from questions of 
the League of Nations in relation to the dispute 
and the American relation to the League, the 
student will look for materials bearing on 
great-power relationships as affected by or re- 
vealed in relation to the Manchurian crisis. He 
will find in these volumes evidence of close 
working relations between London and Wash- 
ington but no defmitive answer to the question 
of “who let whom down” at various stages of 
its handling. The answer to this type of ques- 
tion, in any case, is not apt to be found in official 
exchanges. And there is a minimum of material 


bearing on Soviet policy, due to the absence of 
relations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union during most of the time covered. 
There are, however, a few (somewhat contra- 
dictory) remorts as to the effect on Japanese 
policy of the state of American-Soviet  rela- 
tions, and there is indication of a more pro- 


nounced concern with Japan’s policy on the 
part of Soviet authorities after northern Man- 
churia and the Chinese Eastern Railway be 
came involved. 

Entirely apart from the great value of the 
published documents to the serious student of 
Far Eastern and world history, these volumes 
provide a useful check on current attitudes by 
forcing an evaluation of the attitudes of the 
early 1930's. They presumably present the data 
on which policy decisions were then based and, 
in the process, raise the question of the extent 
to which the prior experience of officials, some 
of which may be irrelevant and inherited atti 
tudes, determine policy rather than the report 
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ed facts, objectively analyzed in terms of the 
national interest. 

Haroip M. VINACKE 
University of Cincinnati 


British war economy. By W. K. HANcockK, fellow 
All Souls College, Oxford, Chichele professor 
of economic history, and M. M. GowIne, 
B. Sc. (Econ.). London: His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1949. Pp. 555. 218. 

Official war histories, in the United States as 
well as in Great Britain, have had one primary 
purpose, ‘‘to fund experience for Government 
use.’”’ Accomplishing this requires a critical 
analysis of policies and procedures. In W. K. 
Hancock’s words: ‘“To have told a ‘success 
story’—even when the success had been in the 
end resplendent—would have been futile and 
dangerous; the main processes of trial and error 
had to be revealed” (p. xi). This sentence 
strikes the keynote of Hancock and Gowing’s 
book. British war economy is the first of a con- 
siderable series of “‘civil histories” of the United 
Kingdom in the second World War. It is one of 
three projected synoptic volumes. This book 
covers the war economy as a whole; a second 
volume will deal with social policies, and a third 
with over-all problems of war production. The 
difficulties of organizing these synoptic treat- 
ments are obvious; the very mountains of ma- 
terial that had to be examined made the task 
formidable. That an over-all view of the British 
war economy could be put into one readable 
volume is an accomplishment comparable to 
that of the dog who walked on his hind legs; 
that the one volume should encompass a bril- 
liant and sound exposition of so complex a sub- 
ject is virtually a miracle. 

The allotment of space may at first astonish 
the American reader, for over three-fifths of the 
text is dedicated to the period preceding Pearl 
Harbor. But the rightness of this proportion is 
soon manifest. The machinery of the war econo- 
my that eventually worked efficiently was not 
set up overnight. Some of the planning upon 
which later smooth performance was based was 
worked out well before 1939; some of it derived 
from lessons learned painfullv between 1914 and 
1918; and some, indeed, was the outgrowth of 
national experience in the Napoleonic wars. 
Notwithstanding the accumulated experiential 
wisdom that indicated many broad outlines of 
procedure, innumerable specific important de- 
tails had still to be determined after war broke 
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out. And, where misapplication of experience 
occurred, new lines had to be hewed out. Thus, 
miscalculation of the shipping resources neces- 
sitated in 1940 and 1941 drastic revision of origi- 
nal plans. But, in spite of later military reverses 
and some consequent adjustments of civil con- 
trols, after December 1941 the war economy of 
the United Kingdom followed the pattern 
evolved by the trials and errors of the two and 
one quarter years preceding. The ‘‘resplendent”’ 
successes of the last vears of the war require 
briefer scrutiny. 

The content of the book is solid throughout, 
from its opening chapters explaining the his- 
torical background of British faith in blockade, 
or, new style, “economic warfare,” as a partial 
substitute for military engagements, to the final 
pages outlining the basic plans for postwar re- 
construction. The themes discussed—shipping 
and transportation problems, fiscal policies and 
the fight to prevent inflation, the allocation of 
manpower to the armed services and to indus- 
try, the increasing pinch imposed upon civilian 
industry by mounting military needs, the ra- 
tioning programs—all are examined judiciously 
even if not treated exhaustively. Many of these 
topics are to be dealt with at greater lenyth in 
succeeding volumes of the series. Here the inter 
relatedness of the problems is the chief concern, 
A sketch of the changing strategic situation, 
military and diplomatic, introduces each main 
chronological section of the text. For each peri 
od, informing but relatively simple statistical 
summaries of production, wage rates, manpow- 
er, imports and exports, shipping losses, and a 
host of other data supply exact figures or careful 
But the il- 
luminating exposition of the whys and where 
fores constitutes the most notable contribution 


estimates of economic conditions. 


of this history. For example, on page 284 statis- 
tical tabulations of manpower requirements in 
1941 immediately reveal the impending “famine 
of men”; in half a dozen paragraphs the authors 


show the d ulties in recruiting 1,600,000 
women, explain the training problem involved, 
and describe the steps actually taken to meet 
the situation. Particularly interesting to Ameri 
cans will be the analysis of collaboration be 
tween the United States and Great Britain after 
Pearl Harbor. While American energy and re- 
sources promised ultimate victory, British ex 
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For all the weight of the assembled tacts and 
the lucidity of their interpretation, the book has 
an epic quality. For this is no study of economic 
theory; it is a narrative of what happened. The 
dilemmas are real, the crises frightening, the 
mistakes understandable, the wise moves effec- 
tive. Even the cynic must be stirred by the 
terse account of parliament’s action in the sum 
mer of 1940, when conscription of life and prop 
erty was voted almost without debate, but pas 
sage of an act creating war zone courts and thus 
threatening civil liberties was fought for tive 
days and nights. Tlie anglophobe must be molli- 
fied by the 
America’s help. The dispassionate reader must 
be impressed at the price Great Britain paid 
The person predisposed to admire the English 
will find this book a profoundly moving chron 
icle of gal! ntry guided by intelligence. 
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until French and English troops should arrive. 
The national disaster brought forth rumors and 
accusations of treason, of failure by the military 
command, and of weakness and incapacity with- 
in the cabinet. Rumors of fifth columnists de- 
livering bridges intact to the Germans and at- 
tacking Dutch soldiers from behind added to the 
general feeling of confusion. 

In November 1947 the second chamber of the 
states general nominated a parliamentary com- 
mission to investigate the conduct of the gov- 
ernment during the war years. Four volumes of 
the results have now been published, dealing 
with the mobilization in 1939, the German inva- 
sion in 1940, the flight of the cabinet and the 
royal family to England, the military capitula- 
tion, the organization and activities of the 
Dutch government in London during the first 
months in exile, and the internment of German 
nationals in Indonesia. The parliamentary com- 
mission also used in its investigation material 
relative to the second World War that had been 
collected by other organizations in the Nether 
lands. Material from the state institute of war 
documentation, from the historical section of 
the general staff, from the justice department, 
from the archives of the army, and from various 
government departments, all possessing exten- 
sive collections, was used by the commission. 

In spite of the fact that parliamentary com- 
missions are sometimes interested in 
whitewashing than in exposing failures, the 
Dutch commission has not hesitated to publish 
the testimonies of some very adverse witnesses, 
among whom the historian, F. C. 
the University of Utrecht, and Major J. M. 
Somer were the most important figures. 

Although the had extensive 
legal authority, it accepted, on constitutional 


more 


Gerretson, of 


commission 


grounds, the policy of leaving the conduct of 
Queen Wilhelmina out of its inquiry. The com- 
mission climinated from the stenographic testi- 
monies taken from witnesses any reference to 
Wilhelmina’s influence on the government and 
produced no documents involving the queen’s 
opinion on matters of state policy. This proce 
dure will have little influence on the historic 
value of this parliamentary inquiry when deal 


ing with the period prior to the invasion, when 


parliamentary responsibility. of the cabinet 
members actually still covered all actions of the 
Dutch government. It is 


ever, that a strong personality like 


nore than likely, how 
Wilhelmina 
exercised considerable influence on the govern 


ment-in-exile, when the war and the absence ot 
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parliament enhanced her importance far above 
the Dutch parliamentary custom and constitu- 
tional intention. In view of the circumstances, it 
is not very possible that the commission of in- 
quiry could have acted differently, but, from a 
historical viewpoint, many actions of the Dutch 
government-in-exile will therefore remain un- 
explained. 

The results of the commission of inquiry are 
presented in reports summarizing its findings, in 
numerous documents, and in stenographically 
reported hearings of witnesses. Cross-references 
in the margin of the reports to the published 
documents and to the hearings make these vol- 
umes a most valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of the Netherlands in the second World 
War. Several other topics related to the conduct 
of the Dutch government in the years 1940-45, 
including Indonesian affairs, will be treated in 
subsequent volumes. 

With regard to the procedure used by the 
commission, efforts to influence or intimidate 
witnesses are rare, but certainly not absent al- 
together. For instance, the hearings of the wit- 
ness..G. A. E. Gleichman with regard to the 
laxity of the Dutch commander-in-chief, Henri 
Winkelman, on the morning of the German in- 
vasion, are revealing as to the partiality of the 
commission’s chairman, L. A. Donker (I, Part 
C, 424-26; IT, Part C, 337-39). The general un- 
preparedness of the Dutch high command de- 
served severe criticism rather than excuses. 

Of interest is the testimony of the former 
Dutch military attaché in Berlin, G. J. Sas. His 
connections with the anti-Nazi Colonel (later 
General) Hans Oster, who-informed Sas in ad- 
vance of every important military move of the 
German high command, are revealing as to the 
existence of anti-Nazi German 
army long before Stalingrad (I, Part C, 208-13). 
The landing of German parachutist battalions 
in the rear of the Dutch lines at dawn on May 10 
threw great confusion among the Dutch mili- 


forces in the 


tary, who were not in the least prepared for such 
unorthodox warfare (I, Part B, 127-30). The in- 
vasion of Norway had been partly accomplished 
by the landing of a small number of parachut- 
ists, but no large-scale use of this method of 
modern warfare had ever been employed. 

The commission investigated the activities of 
alleged Nazi fifth columnists during the inva- 
sion, but, according to the testimony of Major- 
General Dirk van Hilten, chief of the military 
history division of the Dutch general staff, no 
such column existed in the Netherlands in May 
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1940 (I, Part C, 319-21). There wére, however, 
a few instances in which Dutch Nazis served the 
Germans in Dutch uniforms (I, Patt B, 179-82; 
Part C, 323-30), 

The allegation of Gerretson that an inner 
circle of the Dutch cabinet had secretly agreed 
with the Germans to make only a token resist- 
ance south of the great rivers, thus allowing the 
German army to pass unopposed, has not been 
substantiated (II, Part A, 15-25; Part B, 9-14; 

art C, 9-51). The Dutch never had any inten- 

tion of following a Danish policy, though the 
prime minister D. J. de Geer was an avowed 
Christian pacifist. 

The unprepared and hasty flight of the 
Dutch government to London, the fall of 
France, and the seeming hopelessness of the 
military situation put a great strain on the 
morale of the Dutch cabinet during the first 
months of its exile. The splendid faith of the 
British in ultimate victory, however, had its ef- 
fects on the Dutch, who slowly regained courage 
and organized the functioning of their govern- 
ment on foreign soil. The kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands was not even a day without a legal gov- 
ernment. The cabinet was seriously handi- 
capped by the defeatist attitude of its prime 
minister. He proposed in July ro40 to open ne 
gotiations with Hitler, if necessary independ- 
ently from Great Britain (II, Part A, 159-80; 
Part B, 185-90). Fortunately, he found little 
support from his ministers. It would have been 
interesting to know Queen Wilhelmina’s role 
during these gloomy days, but it is fairly appar- 
ent that she supported wholeheartedly her min 
ister of foreign affairs, E. N. Van Kleffens, in his 
opposition to any “Vichy policy.”” De Geer’s 
resignation was later followed by his desertion 
to Lisbon, where he obtained a German visa for 
Holland. 

An attempt to bring peace between Germany 
and England through the mediation of the 
Dutch embassy in Stockholm was made by a 
Dutch businessman of international repute, Al- 
bert Plesman, in the summer of 1940. He suc 
ceeded in discussing peace terms with Hermann 
Goering, who apparently was not averse to 
peace talks at that time. According to a memo 
randum by Plesman (II, Part B, 
Goering’s terms contained, among others, the 
provision that no English naval units be sur 
rendered and that the former German colonies 
Poland and Czechoslovakia would 


1906 Q7), 


be returned 
become German protectorates. Norway, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, and France 





would regain their political independence and 
would be evacuated. In case of territorial con 
troversies, the United States would be para 
mount in America, Great Britain in the British 
Empire, and Germany on the European conti- 
nent. Apparently Ribbentrop’s office disap- 
proved of the affair, and Goering, to avoid pos 
sible embarrassment, withdrew from the scheme 
by writing Plesman a long and careful letter, 
denying most of the peace conditions (II, Part 
A, 180-84; Part B, 193-210). The Plesman 
Goering affair was brought to the attention of 
Viscount Halifax, the British secretary of state, 
by Van Kleffens. Neither Van Kleffens nor Hali- 
fax took the Plesman-Goering talks seriously. 

The last part of Volume IT devotes consider- 
able space to the internment and treatment by 
the Dutch of German nationals in Indonesia 
(II, Part A, 237-61; Part B, 292-328; Part C, 
233-38, 612-18). The authorities 
threatened reprisals for the internment of Cer- 
man civilians in Indonesia. Though the death 
rate in the Indonesian internment camps was 
less than one-tenth the death rate of the Dutch 
in German camps, many drowned 
when a Dutch ship with German internees on 


German 


Germans 


its way to India was sunk by Japanese airplanes 
on January 10, 1942. 

One can look forward with interest to future 
publication of other documentary sources by the 
Dutch parliamentary Pogether 
with other Dutch publications relative to the 
Netherlands and Indonesia in the second World 
War, they will form valuable material for the 


commission. 


historian of the period 1939~45. 
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concerned with these three themes, the threads 
of which are intertwined throughout the vol- 
ume. There is rather little of Weizmann’s life 
and achievements as a scientist, so dominant 
throughout has been his work as a Zionist poli- 
ticilan and statesman. 

The first part of Weizmann’s volume deals 
with his early life in old Russia, his education in 
Germany and Switzerland, the new beginnings 
in England, and closes with the Balfour declara- 
tion of November 2, 1917. This part was com- 
pleted in 1941, while the second part, completed 
in 1947-48, deals with the Zionist movement, 
the British mandate in Palestine, and ultimately 
with the proclamation of the state of Israel in 
May 1048. 

There are many interesting and significant, 
and not a few disturbing and troublesome, as- 
pects of the Weizmann autobiography. It seems 
clear throughout the volume, both implicitly 
and explicitly, that Weizmann has looked upon 
himself as a Jewish nationalist. In his intense 
zionism he levels his worst strictures against the 
“assimilationist” Jews of the western European 
culture area, whom he accuses of never having 
appreciated the plight of the Jews of eastern 
Europe (cf. chap. xii). It seems equally. clear, 
however, that Weizmann, in turn, had little ap- 
preciation of people of Jewish faith who had 
grown up in western Europe on the basis of 
equal civic rights. Particularly interesting, in 
this connection, are his remarks about the South 
African Jewish community and his comment, in 
1931, that the animals of the South African ani- 
mal reserve were better off than the Jews in 
Warsaw-——“‘or even in London” (p. 348). This 
was a somewhat different estimate of England 
from the one the author had made in 1904, 
when he began life anew there and found it a 
land ‘‘where freedom of speech and thought 
were things taken for granted, like the air one 
breathed” (p. 105). 

The volume throws relatively little light on 
various problems or events in which Weizmann 
played a significant role in the period of the first 
World War. It is clear, for example, that Weiz- 
mann was dissatisfied with the Balfour declara- 
tion (chaps. xv and xviii), since there was no 
clear-cut statement as to a Jewish state in Pales- 
tine; but his account should be compared with 
that in the biography of Arthur Balfour and 
other works. Similarly, there is little new light 
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as to the problem of Palestine at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, despite Weizmann’s leading 
role, although he makes brief reference to his 
statement of February 27, 1919 that ‘Palestine 
would ultimately become as Jewish as England 
is English” (p. 244), at a time when go per cent 
of the population was Arabic: The Weizmann 
account of his association and agreement with 
the Emir Feisal in January 1919 should be com- 
pared with that of George Antonius in The Arab 
awakening (London, 1938). Likewise, his ac- 
count of the feud with Justice Louis Brandeis 
concerning Palestine and the collection of funds 
in the United States, once “Jerusalem-London 
New York became the focal points” of the 
movement in the interwar period (chaps. xxill 
and xxiv), should be compared with A. T. 
Mason’s Brandeis: a free man’s life (New York, 
1946). 

It is perhaps natural that Weizmann seldom 
questions the wisdom of his own ideas or of the 
steps which he took along the road toward the 
achievement of his goal. One outstanding weak- 
ness of his volume, however, lies in his treat- 
ment of and attitude toward the Arabs, who are 
looked upon as a “problem.” Nevertheless, he 
notes his certainty that ‘the world will judge 
the Jewish State by what it will do with the 
Arabs”’ (p. 462). Considerable attention is de- 
voted to the development of the British man- 
date and the various White Papers in respect 
thereto, and chapters xxxvi and xxxvii, leading 
to the White Paper of 1930, are of particular in- 
terest. Likewise of special noté, are the final 
chapters dealing with the second World War 
and the establishment of the state of Israel. 
Weizmann’s remarks as to the events of 1947-48 
within the United Nations are also noteworthy. 
One may well wonder at the propriety of the 
president of a foreign state openly asserting 
that, while the president of the United States, in 
March 1948, was firm in his resolves as to the 
partition of Palestine, he doubted ‘‘whether he 
was himself aware of the extent to which his 
own policy and purpose had been balked by 
subordinates in the State Department” (p. 472). 

In short, the Weizmann autobiography con- 
stitutes an indispensable account of the develop- 
ment of a great problem. When the time comes 
to write an objective analysis of the great ques- 
tions at issue, these memoirs will find their 
rightful place in the chronicle of events. 
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common to all and owned by no ¢ 


can draw orientation and strength” (p. 47). It is, he 


: : 5 : . # state, therefore, becomes an in 
writes, “the focal] point of an internationale” (p. 48). 


ng freedom as man rises in his capaci 
In Part II the author re-examines the idea of — dom: this is the 

freedom. The concept of freedom becomes substan- This book 

tial for the individual only through work and the op and an incitement to revi 

portunity to enjoy in leisure the product of his labor a new angel 

Work, in this context, is not narrowly defined as 


nigrit 
physical exertion but rather as the use of skill 

Since freedom to the individual means the retention 

and development of a personality beyor 1 By JULIEN BENDA 
dered routines of an economy, a free soc iety is one in Te mple, ro4q. Pp 


which the personality, exercised by endeavors in an Bjpring 


as 

rplrie 
grapn 

} 


XVI, 


economy, can grow in depth and richness Vo 
The “rights” that insure such a free society are 

not stated as restrictions upon political power; thes 

are “the skills that men have developed in the pr 

duction of freedom, for our rights give us the exper 

ence, the ability, to produce freedom out of our basic 

types of work” (p. 65). The basic right is “‘t I 


to earn rights” (p. 71). Among all rights, the pre ions that cause wars: common 


‘ 


} ; 
he rigl 


j eee ape ; : _ . 
eminent ane is the right to work; this is, in éssence, dividual papers f a group of 


the right to earn rights, for it alone allows for that brought together by UNESCO 
: 


he author’s ex 


development of skill which acts, in the ¢ 
position, as the coefficient determining the extent of 
any right. In emphasizing that the sure foundation 
for a free society 1s the necessity for men to feela 
share in what they do and to be proud of their 
achievements, Ascoli revives the strictures of 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Morris upon any “economic’”’ 
society, and, like them, he also proclaims the need 
for fellowship to give men the art of being free 

A transition chapter bridging Parts II and III 


from freedom to politics, entitled ‘“The great here 
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Chronologie des civilisations. By JEAN DELORME, an- 
cien éléve de !’Ecole normale supérieure. (“Clio, 
introduction aux études historiques.”) Paris: 
Presses universitaries de France, 1949. Pp. 433. 
Fr. 1,000. 

A product of Sisyphean compilation, this book 
consists of a series of tables, each covering a portion 
of time since 3000 B.c. Within each table there are 
columns listing in parallel chronological order events 
in different areas of the world and in international 
affairs, science, letters and arts, etc. An advanced 
historian may find this book a means easily to check 
on a familiar period. But, unless he is fascinated by 
skeleton outlines of history, the student who turns to 
it to co-ordinate the chronology of the fields he has 
studied will probably be disappointed. The width of 
the pages frequently prevents there being enough 
columns to permit clarity, since the history of many 
countries must perforce fal] within the same column. 
The detail on modern Europe is excessive. No expla- 
nation of events is given, and those listed are often 
obscure. On the other hand, the non-European world 
suffers neglect. The book is addressed to the readers 
of the “Clio” series in history, possibly the reason it 
is not well adapted to other students. 

RicHARD HERR 


Geschichte der Volksfreitheit und der Demokratie. By 
Apo_r GASSER. 2d ed. Aarau: Verlag H. R. 
Sauerlinder, tog¢ Pp. 250. Sw. fr. 15. 

This “History of popular freedom and democra- 
cy” was, alternately, a course offered at Basel Uni- 
versity; a book published on the eve of the war of 
1939; an item on the Third Reich’s index; an illegal 
publication of the Italian resistance; and a reprint, 
enlarged by an appendix on “‘the road to Europe’s 
permanent democratization,” appearing on the mor- 
row of the war. It thus became one of the numerous 
writings to analyze and fortify Western ideals in the 
face of attacks and future. The his- 
torian, while he will not fee] qualified to appraise all 
may find its basic 


past, present, 


aspects of such an enterprise, 
thought a key to some of the doors which his profes- 
sion tries to open. 

That Gasser builds a definite system is the first 
characteristic of this work. He traces two tendencies 
which seem to him, since prehistoric times, to have 
shaped human life. On the one hand, “from nomad- 
ism there developed a warlike will to rule, born of an 
expansionist concept of the world, whose aftereffects 
are still tangible in the global imperialism of the 
present” (p. 4). On the other hand, “primitive de- 
mocracy” (as described by Tacitus) is accepted as “a 
basis for the fact that the Occident for all future 
times remained a soil for the most vigorous quest for 
freedom” (p. 7). Only the “altfreien Volksstaaten” 
of the Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian countries, as 
well as Holland and Switzerland—-Gasser’s leitmotif 
sounds—preserved and developed this essential love 
for local self-governiment, which all other European 


states (to say nothing of the rest of the world) more 
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or less perverted by their theory and practice of sub- 
mission to authority. 

Convincing as this argument in some cases may 
be, it also leads in others to debatable conclusions. 
Thus Gasser speaks of the “unselfish national dis- 
cipline of the samurai after 1871” (p. 11), which 
would fit the picture of a submissive people nicely, 
did the specialist not inform us that the “resistance 
of the most violent and persistent type came from 
the dissolved samurai class” (Chitoshi Yanaga, 
Japan since Perry |Journal, XXII (1950), 273], 
p. 62). The British empire, on the contrary, is “very 
correctly called the greatest venture in freedom that 
world history has ever known” (p. 161)—a state- 
ment which one docs not have to be an American to 
consume with a big grain of salt. To compare Gas- 
ser’s overestimation of democracy with Arnold J. 
Toynbee’s perhaps overly pessimistic fear that, as 
one of the two “demonic forces’? and “devils,’’ it 
will eventually destroy Western civilization proves 
particularly enlightening. Weruur Hiesce 
A new theory of human evolution. By Str ARTHUR 

Keitu. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 

Pp. 430. $4.75. 

This book has an unhappy title, since the greater 
part of it does not seem particularly new and that 
part which is unquestionably new is mis!eading and 
historically unsound. To write thus of a book written 
by a distinguished anthropologist who twenty-five 
years ago was already famous as an authority on the 
antiquity of man and who now has reached the ripe 
old age of eighty-four seems very harsh, particularly 
when the reviewer is but a simple historian whose 
knowledge of anthropology is picked up entirely by 
reading books like this one. Nevertheless, judged by 
internal evidence, the first three quarters of A nex 
theory of human evolution would seem to be composed 
very largely of former lectures by Sir Arthur, modi- 
fied somewhat and brought up to date but represent- 
ing a point of view already generally accepted by 
contemporary anthropologists 

Sir Arthur agrees with Darwin that primitive 
men were “‘separated into an immense number of 
small, independent, local groups and that ascent 
from a Simian to a human state was made not by the 
competition of one individual] against another but by 
the competition (and selection) of one human group 
against neighboring human groups” (p. 115). 

Darwin, however, placed a great deal of emphasis 
on physical environment. This Keith tends to mini- 
mize, considering isolation a more important factor. 

The chimpanzee, the gorilla, the orang man all 
descended from the great primates. But just when 
does an apelike creature become a man? Darwin 
thought no line could be drawn, but Sir Arthur dis- 
agrees. To him the size of the brain is the determin- 
ing factor. He fixes it somewhat intermediately be- 
tween that of the gorilla and that of the lowest 
aborigine. Therefore, to him the Java fossils were 
once men, the extinct South African anthropoids 
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not. Nevertheless, it is from the South African an- 
thropoids that presumably we are descended, for 
“they spread abroad and lay the foundations for hu 
manity” (p. 254). He holds that man, as distinct 
from the ape, has been on earth at least a million 
years—all this before the discovery of agriculture, 
which Sir Arthur dates back a mere ten thousand 
years. 

In the last hundred pages Sir Arthur strikes anew 
note. He objects to Huxley’s statement that “man 
being a member of the animal kingdom must be 
classified by the same rules as applied to animals”’ 

p. 323). Race, to‘Sir Arthur, is a matter of cul- 
ture rather than of physical structure and tends to 
become identical with nationality. Consequently, 
there is a British race, a French race, a German 
race, etc. In dealing with North Americans, one is 
confronted with the Negro. To solve the problem Sir 
Arthur invents the ““Yusonian” race, to which those 
Americans belong who have no Negro blood. 

Sir Arthur is a good anthropologist but a poor 
historian. He knows no American history and relies 
on very flimsy evidence when he deals with it. As for 
Europe, one suspects that Sir Arthur is but dimly 
aware of the evil connotation attached to the word 
“race” since Hitler’s day or he would not argue as 
he does. It is all very well to urge that Welshmen 
should be encouraged to think that they comprise a 
race, but philosophers, historians, and sociologists 
fear that word, if anthropologists do not, and one 
wishes that Sir Arthur Keith had been more careful. 

WALTER P. HALL 

KERSH 
Pp. 


Quaker service in modern war. By Wowarp E 
NER. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1g50 


$3.00. 


213. 


Creat men of science. By Purtipr Lt 
London: Bell, rg50. Pp 


NARD. Reprint. 


The early history of science. Compiled by J. Lrnpsay. 
London: George Philip & Son, Ltd., for The His 
torical Association, 1950. Pp. 64. 2s. 6d 

Compendio de historia universal. By ALBERTO LLANO. 
2 vols. Barcelona: Seix & Barral, 1948. Pp. 111 
112. Pes. 20 for 2 vols. 

Ortsbestimmung der Gegenwart: eine 
schichtliche Kulturkritik. Vol. 1, 
Herrschaft. By ALEXANDER RUstow 


universal ge 

‘rsprung der 
Erlenbach 

Zurich: Rentsch, 1950. Pp. 360. Sw. fr. 15 
A history of architecture. By H. HEATHCOTE STATH- 
am. Revised by Hucu Brau. 3d ed 


Batsford, 1950. Pp. 296. 21s. 


London 


ih 


tHe 


A history of exploration from earliest times to the 
present day. By Percy Sykes. London 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1950. Pp. 426 
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Organisation and equipment for 
GENERAL SIR RONALD WEEKS 
by Fre_p-MARSHALL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1950 
Pp. 132. $1.75 
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With a foreword 
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Histoire de France et d’Angleterre: la rivalité, 
tente, alliance. By JEAN ALBERT-SOREL. Paris 
Frangaises d’Amsterdam, 1950. Pp. 570. Fr. 78 

Pour la compréhe nsion del Indochine et de ’Occident 
By Henrt BERNARD-Mafirri 
d’Extréme-Orient 


(“Les humanités 
”? series: sec. 2, ‘“Etudes.”) 


Paris: Belles Lettres, 1950. Pp. 198. Fr. 360 


Two centuries of Bach: an account of changing taste 
By Frireprich Biume. Translated by STANLEY 
Gopman. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1950 
Pp. &5. 6s 

Vanuel de diplomatique francaise et pontificale. Vol 
II, L’acte privé. By A. pe Bovarp. Paris 
Picard, 1950. Fr. 575. 


Internationalism and democracy: essays, personal, 
historical, and political in memory of Charles I} 

Payne. Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown 
cuse, N.Y 


nell College, tgso. Pp. 185 
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Syracuse University Press for Grin 


$3.50 


Vohamed-Aly et ? Europe. By RENE and GEORGES 
Catraur. With a preface by Francois CHARLES 
Roux. Paris: Geuthner, 1950. Pp. 303 


Histoire générale de la civilisation ident de 187 
By Josep CHAPPrY 


verselles, 1950. Pp ». Fr 
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Islamic society and the West. Vol. 1, Islamic society in 
the eighteenth century, Part 1. By H. A. R. Grips 
and H. Bowen. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 386. 258. 


Soviet satellites: studies of politics in eastern Europe. 
By ANpDREW GyorGy, SERGIUS. YAKOBSON, 
Cyri E. Back, STEPHEN KERTESZ, and Ros- 
ERT G. NEWMANN. Notre Dame, Ind.: Review of 
Politics, 1949. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

The four papers in this little book offer ample evi- 
dence of the failure, to date, of any effort to combat 
Soviet methods, where such methods are put to work 
in earnest, except in kind. Admittedly, the United 
States has—or had—great prestige and potential in- 
fluence in satellite Europe (p. 24). Granted also that 
there is real political and social idealism reflected in 
constitutions liberal in form throughout the satellite 
area but submerged in a system of one-party control 
and authoritarian methods of application (Cyril FE. 
Black, “Constitutional trends in eastern Europe, 
1945-1948,” pp. 32 and 36). Without condoning 
Soviet methods, however, a policy of opposing badly 
needed social reforms in the satellite states because 
they are Soviet-supported seems shortsighted. To 
speak of writing off satellite Europe and continuing 
the struggle against Soviet influence further to the 
west on the same old basis seems equally so. If, on 
the other hand, social revolution in satellite Europe 
were recognized as permanent, policy might be di- 
rected toward removing or ameliorating those condi- 
tions which have engendered Soviet political exploi- 
tation, thereby allowing local] inhabitants to follow 
a more independent policy through institutions al- 
ready designed for the purpose. 


G. B.C. 


Abyss of despair. By Rappt NATHAN HANOVER 
Translated, with an introduction and notes, by 
ABRAHAM MeEscu, and with a preface by SoLo- 
MON GRAYZEL. New York: Bloch, 1950. Pp. 143. 
$2.25. 

Chronicle depicting Jewish life in Russia and 
Poland during the Chmielnicki massacres of 1648- 
49. 

Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and the 
Dutch republic, 1714-21. By R. M. Harton. 
London: East & West, 1950. Pp. 284. 15s. 

An invasion that failed: the French expedition to Ire- 
land, 1796. By E. H. Stuart Jones. London: 
Blackwell, 1950. Pp. 256. 21s. 

Abrégé d'histoire contemporaine de 1815 & 1945. By 
FRANS VAN KALKEN. Brussels: Office de Pu- 
blicité, 1949. Pp. 116. B. fr. go. 

The siege of Paris, 1870-1871: a political and social 
history. By MELVIN KRANZBERG. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1950. Pp. 202. $2.75. 

Storia politica coloniale. By RAFFAELE pI LAURO 
Mazara: Siciliana, 1950. Pp. 305. L. 1,100. 
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Lélément juif dans la pensée européenne. By CHANAN 
LEHRMANN. With a preface by ARNOLD ReEy- 
moND. Geneva: Migdal, 1947. Pp. 244. Sw. fr. 9. 


Russia and the West in Iran, 1918-1948: a study in 
big-power rivalry. By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI, 
Hamilton College. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 376. $4.50. 

The central position which the Soviet Union oc- 
cupies between Europe and Asia—the “heartland” 
of the geopoliticians—lends a variety to its foreign 
relations comparable only to that of the British Em- 
pire. The events of the past year illustrate clearly the 
manner in which Russian diplomacy is able to com- 
pensate for a tactical retreat in Europe by a great ex- 
tension of its influence in Asia, and this flexibility of 
Soviet polity is a constant source of envy to the 
Western powers. Iran, located midway between the 
geographical and political extremes of Europe and 
Asia, shares some of the features of each. It is there- 
fore a convenient testing ground not only of Soviet 
methods in the realm of foreign policy but also of the 
means which have been employed by the Western 
powers—thus far successfully—in erecting a barrier 
to Soviet expansionist tendencies. 

To the study of this problem George Lenczowski 
brings the experience of three years (1942-45) as 
press attaché at the Polish legation in Teheran and 
a further year of research in the United States. The 
principal contribution of this volume is the descrip» 
tion of the Soviet efforts to gain influence in Iran 
through political infiltration and military occupation 
after both orld wars and of the steps taken by the 
Western powers to counteract these efforts. Lenc- 
zowski is particularly successful in describing the 
role which Iran was supposed to play in Soviet plans 
for the socialization of Asia, and he has a valuable 
chapter on the theoretical basis of these plans as dis- 
cussed and developed in Soviet political literature 
(pp. 119-44). 

In dealing with Western diplomacy in Iran, the 
author is less successful. Only in a few instances does 
he try to penetrate behind the British, German, and 
American moves in the Middle East to explain their 
relationship to the larger policies of these powers. 
Moreover, he pays little attention to the economic 
and social problems of Iran and to the role which 
these have played in international relations. The 
reader thus has little basis on which to judge, in the 
light of the experience of the past generation, what 
success may be expected in Iran from the proposed 
American policy of assisting in the economic devel 
opment of backward areas. This is perhaps too much 
to expect from a volume of this sort, however, and 
the able analysis which it provides of Soviet policy 
more than justifies its careful study. 

C. E. Black 

Annals of European civilisation, 1501-1900. By AL 
FRED Mayer. With a foreword by Dr. G. P. 
Goocu. London: Cassell, 1950. Pp. 457. 25s. 
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El occidente y la hispanidad. By BERNARDO Mon- 
SEGU. Madrid: Instituto de Cultura hispdnica, 
1949. Pp. 265. Pes. 40. 


Essai sur la civilisation d’occident: l'homme. By 
Cuartes Morazé. (“Economies 
vilisations” series.) Paris: Colin, 1950. Pp. 264. 
Fr.*480 


sociétés—ci- 


2? 


Le Panorama Litléraire del’ Europe (18 33-1834): une 
revue légitimiste sous la Monarchie de Juillet. By 
Tuomas PALFREY. (“Northwestern University 
studies, humanities series,” No. 22.) Evanston 
Il].:;Northwestern University Press, 1950. Pp. 
159. $3.00. 

Western civilisation. Vol. 1. By F. C. Patm and 
OtueErs. London: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 536. 36s. 

A history of the modern world. By R. R. PALMER. 
New York: Knopf, 1950. Pp. goo. $5.00. 

Earlter diplomatic history, 1492-1713. By Sir 
CHARLES Petrie, Bt., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R. Hist 
S., corresponding member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy of History. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1949. Pp. 234. $2.75 

Diplomatic history, 1713-1933. By Str CHARLES 
PrerrreE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 
370. $2.75. 

These studies from a prolific and urbane pen are 
not designed for the library of the scholar. They 
neither break new ground nor propose any nove! 
theses. Footnote citations are eschewed even for the 
many and pertinent quotations which intersperse the 
monographs or. original 


narrative, drawn from 
sources. For cach of the chapters, selected books, 
mostly British, though some in French, are listed 
without annotations. There are singularly few items 
from the rich contributions the literature 
European diplomacy by historical craftsmen in the 
United States, and, even among those, the names of 
two American scholars are misspelled. For a chapter 
devoted to the diplomacy of the United States in the 
nineteenth century, two outmoded college textbooks 


to ol 


are cited. 

These books provide a convenient introduction 
for the beginning student in diplomacy or for the 
layman who appreciates the significance of the 
European diplomatic heritage in the desperate 
dilemma of our age. The author has set himself to 
unravel the main threads of diplomacy from the 
French thrust of 1494 into Italy to the advent of 
Hitler to the chancellorship and, on occasion, ‘‘to 
point the moral as wellas to tell the tale.” Naturally, 
much has had to be left out, but the exposition is a 
well-sustained effort at condensation and impartial 
itv, as the treatment of the diplomacy of Louis XIV 
and the partitions of Poland, for example, amply il- 
lustrate. The coming of the first World War, on the 
other hand, lacks all-around competence, and the 
sovereign importance of the Sarajevo murders is 
barely hinted at. Balance and sobriety are traits of 
these books which make them an admirable antisep 
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tic to much frothy and tendentious stuff masquerad 

ing as history. Even when summarizing the events of 
his own lifetime, the biographer of Austin Chamber 

lain contrives to achieve a commendable serenity of 
spirit. His style is lucid, straightforward, engaging 

He has a knack for stripping complicated sequences 
to their bare bones, a talent for seeing both wood and 
trees and displaying them in appropriate perspec 

tive. / 

All niajor diplomatic episodes are touched upon, 
and in the main the length of the chapter is propor- 
tionate to the weight of the theme. And yet to com 
press the rise of the United States as a world power 
or two centuries of diplomacy in eastern Asia into 
fewer pages than are assigned to the struggle for in- 
dependence in Latin America or in Greece is obvious 
ly faulty. Instructive comparisons between the prin 
cipal peace conferences are made, and the treatment 
of such personalicdes as Louis XIV, Napoleon I, Bis 
marck, and William II of Germany is judicious and 
discerning. The flavor of the work is well suggested 
by flashing characterizations of prominent figures 
Thus William III of England is called as “calculating 
as Bismarck, unscrupulous as Walpole, and as piti 
less as Napoleon I” (I, 177); ‘the heart’’ of Charles 
James Fox, “always ran away with his head” (II, 
73). Of Metternich, we are told, ‘few statesmen in 
history have known so much of men as individuals 
and so little of them in the mass” (II, 119), while 
Woodrow Wilson was a man “whose knowledge of 
books was great and of men small” (II, 329). Pal 
merston is denied a seat on the front bench of British 
foreign secretaries 

It is tempting to controvert mistaken emphases 
or dubious judgments such as that Bessarabia was 
ethnographically Roumanian, that Britain and im 
perial Germany were bound to engage in an armed 
IQi4, 
declining to 


clash, that Italian neutrality saved France in 
that Britain blundered egregiously in 
guarantee France against attack after the first 
World War (or the “Four Years War,’ 
insists), and that the failure to limit armaments was 
largely responsible for the enthronement of the 
Nazis. Petrie thinks the first World War ‘may yet 
prove to have been the Peloponnesian War of mod 
ern civilizaton” (IT, 294, 311). There 
analysis of weaknesses in the Versailles Treats 


*as Sir Charles 


isa suggestive 
Occasional factual blemishes and typographical 
flaws do not seriously affect the genera! excellence of 
the work. Without the aid of a magnifying glass, 
several of the maps are next to useless 
Reflective fragments start off many of the ch: 
ters and interpretative ruminations are woven into 


ij) 


the narrative. Considering the audience to which this 


work is addressed, a chapter of general introduction 


on diplomacy and another on the changing manners, 


techniques, and basic dynamics would have been 


helpful. Though not impeccable, these books may be 
students and the ger 


confident!y recommended to 


eral reader 
t 


ARTHUR J 
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Modern Europe, 1789-1945. By DENIS RICHARDS. 
5th ed. London: Longmans, 1950. Pp. 364. 6s. 6d. 


La prodigiosa storia dell’umanita. Vo). I], L’eta della 
borghesia. By ANDRE Rrparp. Turin: Einaudi, 
1949. Pp. 296. L. 300. 


Les temps héroiques de l’aviation. By RAYMOND SALA- 
DIN. Paris: Arcadiennes, 1949. Pp. 216. Fr. 2,500. 


Russia and Western man. By WALTER SCHUBART, 
Translated by AMETHE VON ZEPPELIN. New 
York: Ungar, 1950. Pp. 300. $3.75. 


Histoire de l’anarchie. By ALAIN SERGENT and 
CLAUDE HArRMEL. Paris: Le Portulan, 1949. Pp. 
448. 

This is perhaps the first serious effort to tell the 
history of anarchism in its entirety. The authors, al- 
though they recognize William Godwin as the first 
theoretical anarchist and Pierre Joseph Proudhon as 
the father of genuine anarchism, go back as far as the 
philosophes and the French Revolution for its ori-: 
gins. They emphasize Jean Meslier and Jacques 
Roux, respectively, in the early chapters. They then 
take the story of anarchism through Godwin, Proud- 
hon, Stirner, and Bakunin up to the Commune of 
1871 and the split between Bakunin and Marx. A 
hasty chapter deals with violent anarchism since the 
18708. Since the latter period is the one in which 
anarchism became a prominent social and political 
force, it is somewhat disappointing that the authors 
chose to discuss it hastily. But it must be said in 
their defense that that part of the story has been 
more frequently presented in other works than the 
earlier parts. This volume fills a gap in the surveys 
of nineteenth-century isms. It is unfortunate that 
the authors did not provide an index 
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don: Hamish Hamilton, 1950. Pp. 325. 12s. 6d. 


Critical prefaces of the French Renaissance. By BER 
NARD WEINBER® (‘‘Northwestern University 
studies, humanities series,’”’ No. 20.) Evanston, 
Iil.: Northwestern University Press, 1950. Pp. 
304. $5.00 
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This is the angriest indictment of the Nuremberg 
trials that has yet been written. The author, con- 
fessedly a man who has “‘no difficulty holding strong 
opinions,” marshals an impressive array of critical 
comment. No previously establshed line is neglect- 
ed, and several new angles get attention. Montgom- 
ery Belgion, a former British officer and prisoner in 
Germany, plays few favorites and advances with 
equal vigor on al! fronts. He assails the legal basis of 
“victors’ justice,” the entire procedure, and many of 
the verdicts. If any aspect is stressed most strongly, 
itis the shaky moral position of self-righteous victors 
setting out to punish transgressions of which they 
either were already guilty or were about to commit. 
He shows how the conquering powers have charged 
each other with crimes in each of the six categories 
listed at Nuremberg and supports these charges with 
equal impartiality. He goes so far, in fact, as to insist 
that the trials were instigated by the Western 
victors “to confer on themselves a title to mete out 
retribution (more or less, in kind) and to levy repa 
rations” (p. 37). The Russians had had earlier oppor- 
tunities to make conquest pay and had taken full 
advantage of them. In advancing into Germany, the 
British, French, and Americans had already “‘be- 
haved with all the licence and savagery of some 
primitive horde” (p. 50), and they were now out to 
justify further excesses. 

In his eagerness to drive home his points, the 
author is often guilty of repeating himself. Thus he 
goes into great detail on Soviet outrages in Poland, 
the Baltic states, and elsewhere. One would think 
that a brief summation of what is now mostly com- 
mon knowledge, relating it to the questions at issue, 
would have been enough. Although the book is in no 
sense an apologia for horrors perpetrated by Ger- 
mans, its approach is really such as to obscure the 
monstrous nature of the Nazi experience. To hold 
that in Norway “the question was simply whether 
the British or the Germans should get there first” 
(p. 22) is to carry simplification to the point of ab- 
surdity. Fiction is quoted rather liberally to give 
dramatic effect to strictures. 

It is unfortunate that this lack of perspective 
should mar what must still be recognized as a devas 
tating indictment of the fallibility of ‘victors’ jus- 
tice.’ The abandonment of traditional! rules of evi- 
dence, the application of ex post facto law, the ex- 
clusion of defense of superior orders and proclaiming 
(in the very judgment itself) that this was “in con- 
formity with the laws of all nations’’—after doctor- 
ing the British and American manuals of military 
law (1944) to make them jibe with this assertion— 
these are glaring vulnerabilities which deserve at- 
tention. It is regrettable that this work is not written 
in a more reasonable and constructive spirit. The 
form of the volume, a letter to a comrade, does not 
lend itself to good organization and makes the ab- 
sence of an index especially inconvenient. 


Harotp C. Deutscu 
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The original version of this book was published in 
England in 1947 and revised for American readers in 
August 1948. It is a sequel to a trilogy of earlier 
books written for the guidance of ‘ordinary men and 
women of intelligence” (p. xv) who wish to keep 
abreast of the contemporary world. The scope of its 
subject matter is tremendous; there is scarcely a 
problem of public interest that is not at least 
touched upon in its six hundred and thirty-six 
crowded pages. The reader is amazed at the number 
and diversity of themes that are treated, often su 
perficially, such as the growth of the idea of sover- 
eignty in chapter xxviii. There is also a wealth of il- 
lustrative statistical material ‘n the form of charts 
and graphs. But the book has 4 major thesis; indeed, 
it is frankly propagandist for the body of socialistic 
doctrine which G. D. H. Cole has been so ably ex- 
pounding in England for many years. It is presented 
in a spirit of sweet reasonableness and high idealism 
from the introductory credo and chapter on the 
“right to work,” through many chapters eloquently 
pleading the need of social planning to provide full 
employment and an alleviation of the misery of the 
masses, to the concluding summary of “what is to 
be done.” The chapters on colonial areas are particu- 
larly revealing. The method is that of beginning with 
an analysis of economic problems in each area 
studied and then proceeding to political complica- 
tions; and the proposals are usually fresh and pro 
vocative, even when oversimplified. Though the 
author has keen historical sense and is anxious to 
provide historical background for all his issues, he 
never loses sight of the present and the purpose of 
seeking solutions to problems of human misery 
There is no defeatism in this book and no cynicism 
it pulses with creative ideas. Unlike the professiona! 
historian, Cole delights in prophecy, but already the 
inscrutable unpredictability of human events has 
proved many of his prophecies false. 

The book, at least from the point of view of an 
American, invites a larger criticism. Cole is keenly 
aware of the desirability of building up western 
Europe, under British and French ieadership, as a 
Socialist “third force” between capitalist America 
and Communist Russia; but, with due allowance for 
American partisanship, it seems obvious to this re 
viewer that he is unduly pessimistic and prejudiced 
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Treats the new instruments of government in 
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dixes contain outlines and texts of the constitutions. 
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The literature of peace has grown in almost exact 
proportion as wars have become more frequent, 
more general, and more devastating. This circum 
stance does not constitute conclusive proof that men 
long for law and order because of their revulsion 
against violence and anarchy. It may, indeed, sug- 
gest something quite different. In twentieth-century 
wars all belligerents ‘‘fight for peace.” From ‘‘war 
for peace” (1950 mode]l) it is but a step to “war is 
peace” (1984 mode]) 

Meanwhile, there is no end to the writing and 
printing of books about how to have peace. A genera 
tion dedicated to bigger and better wars requires 
ever more persuasive expositions of the sacred goal 
of “peace,” in the name of which universal slaughter 
and destruction are to be unleashed and enjoyed. 
The present volume is among the better ones of this 
genre—in the sense that the contributors display 
such admirable qualities of earnestness, suavity, and 
high-level cerebration as to create (without meaning 
to) a highly convincing illusion that peace is (or 
ought to be) desired by an allegedly war-weary man- 
kind. 


These trenchant and gracious addresses were first 
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presented in 1946 on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the University of Denver's Social Sci- 
ence Foundation, originally endowed by the late 
James H. Causey. British historian Ernest Llewellyn 
Woodward opens with a discussion of “The historical 
and political foundations of world order.”’ Physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer follows, thoughtfully, with 
the “Scientific foundations,” after which Edward 
Hallett Carr disposes of the “Moral foundations” 
with his usual incisive brilliance. William E. Rap 
pard next takes up the “Economic foundations” 
followed by Robert 
he “Consti 


(which here remain a bit foggy), 
Maynard Hutchins, who, in expounding t 

tutional foundations,” has some sharp things to say 
about “peace by intimidation,” “peace by vilifica 

tion,” and even about peace per se in its relationship 
to justice and the rights of man. The two concluding 
essays are by Francis (Dependent 
peoples’) and Edward Mead Earle (“National pow 


er’). An appendix contains ** 
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reading.” 

All of Scholars and 
laymen alike will find these pages pleasant and hope 
ful reading. They are a reaffirmation of the role of 
reason in human affairs. Whether they are in any re 
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mote sense relevant to the irrational desires, as dis 
tinct from the rational needs, of men is another mat 

ter. With half the world intent upon saving all the 
world from “American imperialism,” and the other 
half no less intent upon saving it from “Communist 
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tyranny,” the world’s agenda are obviously not or 
der, with or without foundations, but a holy war of 
nutual extermination waged by the virtuous against 
the wicked in the name of “peace” and detestation of 
sin. Something more basic than logical analysis will 
be called for if this prospect is not to become an early 
reality 
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The author, an Austrian, builds up from the terrain 
and the people a history of Austria which occupies a 
little over half the volume and then deals with eco- 
nomics, political and social institutions, education, 
research, and the arts. Considering the shortness of 
the book, remarkably little is omitted. The author 
devotes so much attention to the achievements of 
Vienna in science and art that important provincial 
centers like Innsbruck, Salzburg, and Graz are 
omitted. 

E. H. Buschbeck may be excused for skirting the 
troublesome subject of Volkspsychologie; yet a con- 
sideration of it is not amiss in dealing with this 
branch of the German nation. It is the character of 
the Austrian rather than the course of history which 
really separated Austria from Germany. Ingratitude 
and the quick, albeit graceful, turning of coats are 
easier to find east of the Inn and Salzach than in 
Germany. An Austrian named Hitler was born at 
Braunau-am-Inn in 1889 and spent twenty-three 
years in Austria before leaving his homeland. When 
he returned twenty-six years later, he was greeted 
with rapture; when his empire dissolved, an Austrian 
Nazi was hardly to be found. Certainly, a book de- 
voted to Austrian history should not minimize those 
constituents of the national character which make 
possible a Hitler and an unprincipled horde of rene- 
gades. Dealing with such a subject is not easy, but te 
overlook it altogether and to give the impression 
that a majority of Austrians were opposed to Hitler 
is certainly to falsify history. 

This condemnation should not be construed as 
outweighing the praise which Buschbeck deserves for 
a very competent and readable summary. 

HeNkY ESLLER MADDEN 
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debated tour of the South during the earliest days of 
reconstruction, that all Schurz’s “previously formed 
opinions were completely confirmed” (p. 313). In 
that connection, as a citizen of a country in need of 
reconstruction, he says simply: “War shows only 
who is stronger, but solves no other problems” 
(p. 311). 
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Al the courts of Great Canfield, Fssex. Edited by G. 
ELanp. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 19409. 
Pp. 162. 

The history of a great English estate, reconstruct- 
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London: 
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The long week-end: a social history of Great Britain, 
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Western European union: implications for the United 
Kingdom. By R. G. Hawrtrey, Price professor of 
international economics at the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. London and New York: 
Royal Instityte of International Affairs, 1949. 
Pp. 126. $1.50 
In this closely reasoned little book, R. G. Haw- 

trey has examined in the light of recent trends an 

ancient problem: the reconciliation of United King- 
dom interests overseas with her interests in western 

Europe. Three aspects of the problem are considered: 

the political and military, the economic, and the or 

gans of co-operation 

The general purpose of the book seems clear. It is 
to dispel the (presumably American) notion that 
formal federation is a practicable goal and that it 
may therefore be made a condition of American aid 
to western Europe (p. 9) 

The difficulties of federation for the short term 
are subtly and skilfully presented. Major obstacles 
are seen in the necessity for mutual trust in a group 
including western Germany (pp. 20-23); in differing 
approaches to the adverse balance-of-payments 
problem (pp. 


55-57); and in the contrast of deep 
| 


seated political methods and traditions (pp. 101 
Until these formal federa- 


tion is impracticable. Similarly, concrete measures, 


! 
problems are overcome, 


such as a merger of armaments, a customs union, and 
a common currency. each of which would lead to 
formal federation, are out of the question at the 
present time. Constructive action toward a more 
limited but still solid union lies along the lines of a 
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joint council for executive action, as well as in fur- 
ther development of existing organs, such as the 
O.E.E.C. and the executive council (pp. 108-17 
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A history of England. By Gotpwin SmitH, Wayne 

University. (“Scribner’s historical series.”’) New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 862. 

$5.00. 

This new survey of British history should receive 
a most cordial welcome. While the field has been 
served by several standard texts of well-established 
and well-deserved reputation, nothing has appeared 
in recent years. Goldwin Smith has tried to meet the 
need for a new survey of English history, and in the 
opinion of this reviewer he has produced a com- 
mendable work of high merit. 

Smith has not employed any new approach; he 
has chosen, and I believe wisely, to present his story 
in the traditional manner. Beginning with a brief 
account of pre-Norman Britain, he moves deftly 
through the middle ages to the modern period, which 
occupies much the largest part of the work. The 
author recognizes the need and demand for more 
emphasis on social, cultural, and economic history 
and has sprinkled his narrative with that material, 
as well as devoting to important eras special chap- 
ters, such as that entitled “The age of Johnson.” To 
rerider the book more useful, twenty well-drawn 
maps and pictorial end-papers portraying Britain 
and London at different periods have been included. 
A general bibliography and genealogical] tables com- 
plete the aids to the reader. 

The chief excellence of A history of England lies 
in its clarity and readability. Avoiding the dramatic, 
Smith has written to be understood, to explain with- 
out becoming tiresome. The result is a book well 
suited to the needs of both the student and the gen- 
eral reader. Throughout the book the author has in- 
corporated the results of recent research. Specialists 
will, of course, take issue with him on certain points; 
but this is the inevitable result of painting on such 
a large canvas and will not detract from the value 
of the book. 

At first glance this reviewer was somewhat dis- 
turbed to notice that the nineteenth century was 
given only about one-fifth more space than that por- 
tion dealing with Britain since 1914. However, read- 
ing revealed that the author’s handling of the earlier 
period was one of the high point: of the book. Unfor- 
tunately, the same cannot be said of the final chap- 
ters concerning Britain in the twentieth century. 
Much material and detail] have been included, but 
the perspective is lost. Perhaps that is unavoidable 
in any treatment of an era so close to us; yet it is 
hard to believe that a writer of Smith’s skill could 
not have traced out the pattern more clearly, even 
though it might have been at the expense of the de- 
tail. Finally, the presence of a handful of typographi- 
cal errors is annoying, and it is to be hoped that 
these will be corrected in the next edition for which 
there will unquestionably be a demand. 

Joun M. SHERWIG 


British politics since 1900. By D. C. SOMERVELL. 
(“Twentieth-century histories” series.) London: 


Dakers, 1950. Pp. 265. 15s 
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History of English thought in the eighteenth century. 
Vols. I and II. By Sr Lestre STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
3d ed. New York: Peter Smith, 1949. Pp. 456+ 
459. $12.50 for 2 vols. 

Seventy-four years have elapsed since the first 
publication of this famous and important work; the 
present reprinting of the third edition (1902) affords 
us the opportunity for a fresh appraisal. In the main, 
it must be said at once, the principal virtues of the 
book remain unfaded; the erudition, candor, ele- 
gance, and dialectical subtlety of Leslie Stephen 
must seem as engaging to his latest, as they did to 
his earliest, readers. His general conception of in- 
tellectual history, too, as involving something more 
than an intellectual process, as, indeed, involving all 
the complexities of human nature and circumstance, 
is still acceptable; and, similarly, such insights as his 
recognition of the influence of language upon philo- 
sophic thought (I, 26-28) are still likely to find 
favor. 

The work is less likely, however, to impress us as 
having realized the promise of such a conception and 
of such insights; and perhaps we are now likely to 
demur at the opinion, expressed by W. R. Sorley, in 
The Cambridge history of English literature (XIV 
[Cambridge, 1922], 35), that it “places the philoso- ‘ 
phers and moralists in their due position in the whole 
literary activity of the period.” Indeed, to a latter- 
day eye, the History seems not so much a historical 
as a philosophical work and not so much an account 
of thinkers as a debate with them. And the debate is 
conducted very much on Leslie Stephen’s terms. The 
organization is not one of change but of a dialectical 
analysis of change. Figure after figure passes in re- 
view, to be questioned in a kind of examination- 
argument; but the problems posed to the thinkers 
are seldom the ones in which they were engaged, the 
dialectic is not one of their devising, and the answers 
elicited from them are often only superficially repre- 
sentative of their doctrines. They are, moreover, clas- 
sified, doubtless in ways they would have resisted, as 
“simple” or “mixed,” as possessing the “desire for 
unity of system”’ or the “desire for conformity with 
fact”; and their “thought” is extracted from philo- 
sophical and theological works, from sermons, tracts, 
histories, novels, poems, and literary essays, too 
often without adequate consideration of the very dif- 
ferent roles which thought may play in such diverse 
forms of composition. 

The treatment of David Hume, who is perhaps 
the hero of the book, is representative. Hume is seen 
rather as a counter in a dialectic of change than as a 
unique philosopher; his skepticism “completes the 
critical movement of Locke” (I, 43); a way out of his 
skeptical difficulties was indicated by Kant (I, 55). 
This omits much, I think; it omits—if we admit the 
relativity of a philosophic problem to its formulation 
—the possibility that Locke’s problems were not 
quite Hume’s, or Hume’s Kant’s, for they are cer- 
tainly very different in formulation. Moreover, it 
fails to consider differences of the principles and the 
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methods of reasoning; the logic which Locke con 
structs is different from that constructed by Hume, 
and the Kantian solution of Hume’s “problems” is 
effected not merely by the reformulation of the prob 
lems but by the use of dialectical distinctions which 
Hume would scarcely have admitted—for example, 
that of synthetic propositions a priori. 

Yet, despite these objections, the History of Eng- 
lish thought remains a book to be thankful for. Its 
shortcomings are due chiefly to the ambitiousness of 
its project, its excellences emanate from its author; 
and it must have permanently, at the very least, the 
value of adocument exhibiting, clearly and candidly, 
how the eighteenth century appeared to the nine 
teenth, through the medium of one of its best and 
most learned expositors. 

ELDER OLSON 


The Queen Elizabeth story. By ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF. 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 208. 
Ss. 6d 


Transactions of the Royal Historica] Society: fourth 
Vol. XXXI. London: Office of the Royal 


Historical Society, 1949. Pp. 229 


series, 


Brought together here are eight papers presented 
to the Royal Historical Society during 1948. Six of 
them deal with British history; although within that 
field, they range from Anglo-Saxon England to nine 
teenth-century Ireland. The two papers which focus 
on Ireland are of particular value for the new view 
points they introduce. In “Some political and eco 
nomic interactions in later Victorian England,” 
R.C. K. Ensor has sought to discover the reason for 
the defection of many Liberals from Gladstone’s 
leadership after 1870. He suggests that the answer 
may possibly be found in Gladstone’s inability to 
solve the Irish problem, the recurrence of which in 
the seventies Ensor attributes to Irish agricultural 
distress. After surveying the Irish agrarian problem, 
W. L. Burn concludes that mid-nineteenth-century 
British efforts to provide relief by promoting “free 
trade in land” 
good, 

Thestudent of the middle ages will find five papers 
in his period. A final contribution is J. Hurtsfield’s 
study of “Lord Burghley as master of the court of 
wards, 1501-159! which explores Burghley’s at- 
tempts to secure returns from wardships both for 
Elizabeth and for himself, while at the same time 


actually worked more harm than 


avoiding those abuses which were soon to lead to the 
dissolution of the court. 
Joun M. SHERWIG 


Transactions of the Royal Historical Society: fourth 
. Vol. XXXII. London: Office of the Royal 


1950. Pp. 226. 


serve 
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Personnel selection in the British forces. By 
VERNON and JoHN Parry. New York 
Book Centre, 1950. Pp. 324. $4.50 
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Hawkins of Plymouth: a new history of Str John Hau 
kins and of the other members of his family promi 
nentin Tudor England. By JAMES Wu 


New York: Macmillan, 1950. Pp. 350 


Sir Philip Sidney. By Moxa WILson 
Hart-Davijs, rgso. Pp. 328. 18s 


LIAMSON 
$s.00 


London 


IRELAND 


Treland: its |, historical, and economic geogra 
phy. By FREEMAN. London: Methuen, 
1950. Pp. 572. 32s. od 


f 


James Joyce: his 1y of interpreting the modern 


orld. By W. Y. Trxpaut tiet} 


veth-century 
brary.””) 


ros. 6d 


2 ‘Twen 
li Scribner’s 


London s, 1950. Pp. 134 


ITALY 


ta politica thaliana nel secondo dopoguerta eal 
Vezzogiorno. By F 


ComPpaAGNA. Bari: Laterza, 


1950. Pp. 332 


1545~49Q- 
> agosto 184s 
CuratTo. (“Studi 
Mondadori, 1gs50 


Roma nazista. By DOLLMANN 
ZINGARELLI. (“TL mondo nue 
Milan 


Longanes}, 


ALBERTO 
Pp 200 


Lezioni di storia del Risorgimento. By 
GHISALBERTI Ateneo, 


L. 780 


Roma 


1Q46 


Diario clindestino, 1943-1045. By GuUARESCHI 
Milan 1949. Pp. 208. L. 450 


Bettino Ricaseli, i suoi lem pt, la sua ¢ pera el 
dramma politico. By D. GuccERELLI and E. SEs 
TINI. Florence: Le Monnier, 1950. Pp. 358 


Fs. 1,000 


Rizzoli, 


Prime loite soctaliste: lontani ricordi di un vecchio 
militante. By A. MARABINI. Rome 
Pp. 334. L. 450 


Rinascita, 


Mone nur. (‘Mita 
Garzanti, 1950. Pp. 430 


Mussolini piccaly borghese. By P 
visulta”’ Milar 


series 


L. 1,00 


La torre di Babele: Italia 
Florence 


GIACOMA PERTI 


Saison 9 Pp 226 J SOO 


by M 


CONE. 


Benito i imperatore 


1950. Pp. 238. L 


Sciré, 


The Neapolitan rei 
T. ROMANI 
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Prefetto con Mussolini. By F. Turcnt. 
Latinita, 1950. Pp. 211. L. 1,000. 


Kome: 


Tl Risorgimento el’ Europa: Valleanza di Crimea. By 
Franco Varseccnt, (‘Studi e recerche”’ series.) 
Milan: Arnoldo Mondadori Editore, 1948. Pp. 
484. L. 1,500. 

Before 1848 many Italians said “Italia fara da 
se,” and after. 1871 just as many seem to have 
thought—if not always said—‘‘Italia ha fatto da se.” 
Patriotism can be admired and its excesses some- 
times forgiven, but history must search out the facts. 
It is fortunate that scholars of the stature of the late 
Adolfo Omodeo and of the present author have seen 
their way to becoming European historians instead 
of remaining keepers of a myth. What is the Risorgi- 
mento? In its holiest aspects it seems to be the resur- 
rection of Italy—the denial of being Ja pays des 
morts through the exertion of a native strength long 
dormant and suddenly aroused. Even allowing ior 
some of the crude misconstructions of his words and 
actions which appeared under the late tyranny, it is 
odd that knowledge of Cavour’s difficulties and poli- 
cies could coexist with strictly national interpreta- 
tion or that the plain evidence of the years since 1871 
should not convince all that Italian history must be 
understood on a European plane. The title-page of 
this book has the auther’s name at the top, the line 
“Tl Risorgimento e |’Europa” directly below it, and 
presents the title, L’alleanza di Crimea, below that— 
ample warning that this is part of a history, as the 
author explains in his preface, which will view not 
Europe from Turin but Turin, Piedmont, and Italy 
from the point of view of Europe—*A European his- 
tory of Italian unification” (p. 10). 

In this first part of his history the author covers 
in a thorough way the course of European events 
from 1848 to the intervention of Piedmont in the 
Crimean War. In keeping with his aim to write a 
European history, Franco Valsecchi-has slighted 
neither foreign authors nor archives in order to give 
a complete picture, but the principal contribution 
lies in the original manner of presentation. Beginning 
with the re-establishment of the conservative alli- 
ance, we have Italy clearly placed in her proper rela- 
tion to the affairs of the continent at large, very 
often in most striking ways, as, for example, in quot- 
ing Palmerston’s opinion that Schwarzenberg was 
building communism by repressing the Lombard no- 
bility and Schwarzenberg’s reply, ‘“This is an accu- 
sation which, if nothing else, has the merit of novel 
ty” (p. 47)- 

The matter of recognition for the Second Empire 
gives way to an excellent description of the state of 
Italy after 1848-49 and how Cavour regarded the 
chances of its improvement. The best of the narra- 
tive is given over, however, to the European facts 
which brought the end of the conservative alliance 
and the careful account of just what it was that 
Cavour was able to accomplish as a clever and deter- 
mined man but no demigod. Over all is the fact that 
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Italy and Cavour were more dragged in the wake of 
larger events than standing as prime actors who 
turned European possibilities into special Italian ad- 
vantages. None the less, the facts of Italian internal 
political life are all here—most of them by now fa- 
miliar from other works but placed now in fresh and 
more useful perspective. In general, this is an excel- 
lent example of the way to give life and meaning to 
diplomatic and political history. 
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A sympathetic biography of Sweden’s popular 
Social Democratic politician. 


Utrikeshandel och handelspolitik. [Foreign commerce 
and commercial policy.] By BERTIL OHLIN. 4thed. 
rev. Stockholm: Natur och Kultur, 1949. Pp. 294. 
Revised to bring up to date with the “Marshall 

Plan” a book originally published in 1934. 


Norsk dampsiipsfart blir en stormakt pa havet. [Nor- 
wegian steamshipping becomes a great power on 
the sea.] By KAARL PETERSEN. Trondheim: Brun, 
1949. Pp. 216. 
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Russian impact on art. By MIKHAIL ALPATOV. Edit- 
ed, with a preface by Martin L. Wor; translat- 
ed by Ivy Litvinov. New York: Philosophical Li 
brary, 1950. Pp. 345. $7.50. 

Art is construed in the broad sense of literature, 
music, and the graphic arts. Attention is given to the 
most important figures in each of these fields. The 
author attempts to integrate Russia’s artistic history 
with that of the West by comparisons with Western 
artistic movements and achievements. 


The deadly parallel: Stalin and Ivan the Terrible. By 
GEORGE BACKER. New York: Random House, 
1950. Pp. 253. $3.50 


Soviet expansion and the West. By ANTHONY Bovs- 
CAREN. San Francisco: University of San Fran- 
sco Press, 1949. Pp. 199. $3.00. 
Stbérie, terre de Vexil et de Vindustralisation. By A. 
CiuGa. Paris: Plon, 1950. Pp. 320. Fr. 360. 


The country of the blind: the Soviet system of mind 
control. By GkorGE S. Counts and Nucia Lopce. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. 369 
$4.00. 

Nucia Lodge, born in St. Petersburg, and George 

S. Counts, born in Kansas, are both on the staff of 

Columbia’s Teachers College. They collaborated 

earlier in two translations: Vew Russia’s primer and 

I want to be like Stalin. The former work implied 

hope of “progress” in the U.S.S.R. The latter sug- 

gested doubt and despair. The present book is an es- 
say in disenchantment, contempt, pity, and fear. 

The title is taken from an early story by H. G. Wells, 

though the volume, says Counts, might as well have 

been called ‘The return of the Inquisition” or “The 
assault against the West” or “Heil Stalin” or “The 
wages of dictatorship.” In ten chapters the authors 
survey and judge Communist use of literature, dra- 
ma, music, science, and education as weapons of 
ideological orthodoxy. The survey is informative. 

The judgment is so negative as to suggest the desira- 

bility of a holy war to exterminate the infidels, de- 

spite the plea for peace in the final paragraph. 

This work is partly a polemic, documenting the 
anticommunism of the authors, and partly a serious 
effort at social analysis, based on quotations from 
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Soviet sources and marked by historical perspective, 
keen insight into propaganda techniques, and sun- 
dry exposés of Soviet fallacies, delusions, and errors. 
The leitmotif is simple and admirable: freedom of 
thoucht is good; suppression of such freedom is evil 
and defeats all aspirations toward the good life and 
the good society. Most Americans agree. The weak- 
ness of such works as this stems from other questions 
left unanswered or not even raised. Are the beliefs 
and values to which American intellectuals are ex- 
pected to conform, in a context of relative freedom, 
operationally significant as directives for creative 
community action at home and abroad? Are the be- 
liefs and values to which Soviet intellectuals are com- 
pelled to conform, in a context of relative intoler- 
ance, necessarily irrelevant as directives for such ac- 
tion? No clear thinking about the ‘“‘cold war” is pos- 
sible without a frank facing of these issues. Those 
who refuse to face them are themselves in some sense 
citizens of “the country of the blind.” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


La socializzazione agraria nell’ U.R.S.S. By A. CANE- 
LETTI GAUDENTI. Rome: Capriotti, 1950. Pp. 
154. L. 200 


Staline par l'image. By Raymonp Guyot. Paris: 
Editions sociales, 1950. Fr. 300. 


Grundztige der Geschichte Russlands. By Orro 
Hoetzscn. Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag, 
1949. 

This is a brief survey of Russian history written 
by an eminent scholar in the field. Though it offers 
neither new facts nor new interpretations, it still de 
serves our attention as probably the best short ac 
count available to today’s student. 

A historian jn the tradition of\the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the late Otto Hoetzsch sttesses the economic 
and political factors of Russia’s Pvolution at the ex 
pense of the intellectual] and social aspects. His pri- 
mary interest is-in the problem of political and eco- 
nomic power, and, naturally enough, the activities of 
the government are at the center of his attention. 
This traditional approach to history is somewhat un- 
satisfactery to the contemporary reader, more ac- 
customed to social and intellectual interpretations. 

Hoetzsch is a historical fatalist; the very exist 
ence of a fact is its sufficient justification, and to him 
the present appears as the only logical conclusion of — 
historical evoluton. The narrowness and question 
able validity of this approach emerge clearly in 
Hoetzsch’s own case when we compare the present 
volume with the book he wrote on the same subject 
some forty years ago. At that time, in 1912, analyz- 
ing the so-called “constitutional period” (resulting 
from the revolution of 1905), Hoetzsch viewed Rus 
sia as having finally reached the open road to a liber- 
al, democratic regime. This achievement seemed the 
fulfilment of Russia’s efforts throughout the eight 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. But, neglecting the 
profound difference between the Russia of 1912 and 
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that of 1945, Hoetzsch applies the same criterion of 
historical logic to his analysis of the present. The re- 
sult is something of a paradox. Whereas in 1912 he 
considered the goal of Russia’s evolution to be 
Western-type democracy and liberalism, today the 
whole of Russia’s past seems to him.to have led to 
the Soviet regime. Only the Soviet government, 
Hoetzsch insists today, has and could have solved 
the problems of political security and power, eco- 
nomic modernization, and educational progress, 
which had always confronted Russia. Although he 
deplores the heavy price paid and does not accept 
Soviet communism either as * political or as a moral 
system, he feels that its advent in Russia was both 
inevitable and justifiéd. In order to find “objective 
explanations” of present-day conditions, Hoetzsch 
not only reverses his former interpretation of Rus- 
sian history but minimizes the achievements of pre- 
vious generations. Those were the very achievements 
which for a time—even to him—seemed to presage a 
democratic, liberal, and progressive Russia 

But in spite of this fundamental narrowness of 
approach, the book has much to commend itself. 
Most pertinent are Hoetzsch’s reminders to his Ger- 
man compatriots that Russia should not be viewed 
as a half-Asiatic, barbarian country. Indeed, both 
geography and history have made it an organic part 
of Europe, no more remote or peculiar than Spain or 
Sicily, for example. Disregarding the obvious impli- 
cations of the reminder (palpably clear in defeated 
Germany), this observation deserves recognition by 
American and Western students as well. 

The lucid, compact, and thoughtful presentation 
of this summary is eminently pleasing. It should be 
read with profit by everyone interested in Russia, 
and it deserves being translated into English 


Marc RAFF 
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series have made available translations of Soviet 
writings on such subjects as Soviet and world econo 
my, Soviet democracy, Soviet courts, book publish 
ing, and American literature. The present work con 
sists of approximately one hundred and twenty car 
toons caricaturing the United States which ap- 
peared in the Russian magazine Arokodi/ during th 
period 1946~49, classified so as to emphasize certain 
main lines of criticism and with an introductory 
“commentary by the editor. The purpose of the book 
is toillustrate one of the methods in use in the Soviet 
Union to develop anti-American feeling rather than 
to present to American readers the magazine Aroko- 
dil as such. 
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This very brief survey was undertaken by a group 
of specialists interested in the problems of the Near 
East, under the chairmanship of Sir Harold Mac- 
Michael, former British high commissioner and com- 
mander-in-chief in Palestine and Transjordan, and 
composed of members of Chatham House and the 
Royal Central Asian Society. Miss Thicknesse 
drafted the report of the group in the autumn of 
1949, and it was published in the hope that a study 
of “resettlement possibilities” would facilitate an 
understanding of the difficulty and the urgency of 
the problem facing the United Nations and the gov- 
ernments of the Near East. 

The work consists of nine concise chapters deal- 
ing with the origins of the problem, the urgency of 
resettlement, the issue of repatriation, compensa- 
tion, resettlement possibilities in the Middle East 
and elsewhere, finance, and responsibility and ad- 
ministration. While the volume is brief, it is authori- 
tative, and the importance of dealing with the prob- 
lems of more than seven hundred thousand refugees 
is clearly delineated. Fortunately, it may now be 
read in connection with the Finai report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the Middle 
East, which deals with a broader problem. Miss 
Thicknesse notes in the conclusion of her volume 
that neither charity nor short-range resettlement 
programs will solve the problem of the Arab refu- 
gees. Relief, it is indicated, is merely “money down 
the drain,” if not followed by a program of system- 


atic resettlement. On the other hand, ‘‘capital and 
good will invested in the permanent settlement of 
‘ex-refugee’ families in new areas of cultivation and 


” 


activity, could be an investment bringingin returns 
(p. 65). The author points out that only in so far as 
the Arab governments, or any other governments, 
are prepared to offer citizenship and livelihood to the 
refugees will there be any field in which capital can 
become effective and that any resettlement program 
would have to be carried out “with the precision and 
economy of an emergency operation,” with the full 
co-operation of al] factors participating. 


Harry N. Howarp 


Turkey: an economic appraisal. By MAx WESTON 
THORNBURG, research director, GRAHAM Spry, 
research associate, GEORGE SOULE, editorial as- 
sistant. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1949. Pp. 315. $3.50. 

This timely study, undertaken by the Twentieth 
Century Fund because of the strategic importance of 
Turkey, became more important with the announce- 
ments of the “Truman doctrine” in 1947 and in- 
creased in value a second time before it appeared in 
print when Truman’s message to Congress proposed 
the now famous “Point Four.” The research direc- 
tor, Max Thornburg, already had a realistic grasp 
of the economic problems involved, gained through 
his background as vice-president of the Standard Oi! 
Company of California in charge of its Middle and 
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Far East subsidiaries and through work as petroleum 
adviser to the state department. Graham Spry, a 
Canadian, also was already familiar with the broad 
problems through work in India and in England with 
Sir Stafford Cripps. George Soule probably de- 
serves much of the credit for the readability of the 
book. 

The book is deliberately one-sided because of its 
purpose. The “Summary and critical assessment” 
opens with these words: ‘The aim of this study has 
been, not to describe all the achievements of the 
Turkish Republic, but to reveal the deficiencies in 
its present economic condition, since these are the 
points at which foreign aid might be required. The 
result is not presented as a full and balanced picture 
of the nation or of its recent history. Emphasis has 
deliberately been laid upon shortcomings, for the 
limited purpose in view. The appraisal is made not 
merely for purposes of general information but -in 
order to lay tne groundwork for judgments as to 
whether the United States, with its special types of 
assets, aptitudes and requirements, can make con- 
tributions to the improvement of the Turkish econo- 
my, and, if so, what kinds of contributions are called 
for and how they might be applied” (p. 182). 

The study attempts a critical appraisal of the 
country’s status and needs in agriculture, transpor- 
tation and communication, mining and manufactur- 
ing, and energy resources and development. While 
both praise and blame are handed out in the course 
of the analysis, the general conclusion which emerges 
is that statism has not made for efficiency and prog- 
ress. A doubter mght feel that this conclusion grew 
from a prejudice on the part of the authors against 
state socialism, were it not so very well supported by 
the facts and figures. 

The authors also show their freedom from bias by 
their awareness of the extent to which huge foreign 
corporations operating in underdeveloped countries 
may constitute a danger to liberty and national in- 
tegrity. They have, in the last chapters, attempted 
to chart a program which might avoid the common 
mistakes of the past, here and elsewhere. In the in- 
troduction to the volume, Evans Clark, executive 
director of the Twentieth Century Fund, states: 
“Mr. Thornburg and his associates agreed with the 
Fund at the outset of their quest on what was meant 
by ‘American aid.’ It was clearly understood in ad- 
vance that the only kind of aid to be considered in 
this study would be that which would raise the 
standard of living and increase the independence of 
the Turkish people. All agreed that not only Tur- 
key’s interests but America’s, and the interests of the 
world as well, are best served by a Turkey that is 
both prosperous and free”’ (p. v). 

One very significant policy in regard to the data 
and conclusions is reported. All of them were care- 
fully discussed with responsible officials of the Turk- 
ish government in advance of publication, and, while 
many of the facts were obviously unpalatable, the 
only adverse criticisms from Turkish sources cen- 
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tered around the acknowledged fact that the book 
did not give a balanced total picture. Various items 
appearing in the New York press since the publica- 
tion of the book seem to indicate that the conclusions 
and recommendations are having a definite effect on 
both Turkish policy and on ours. Certainly this is a 
study which no one concerned with Turkey today 
can afford to ignore. 

MARGARET WILLIS 


Jerusalem. By TrupeE WeIss-ROSMARIN. With an 
introduction by DanreL Friscu. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 51. $2.75. 

A sketchy history of the city, with emphasis on 
its reiation to the Jewish people. 


Tiirkische, tatarische und persische Urkunden im 
schwedischen Retchsarchiv. By K. V. ZETTER- 
STEEN. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1945. Pp 
132. 
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Janez, 1950. Pp. 253. 12s. 6d. 


Mahatma Gandhi, der Mann, sein Werk und seine 
Wirkung: eine Untersuchung cur Religionssoziolo- 
gie und politischen Ethik. By W. E. MUHLMANN. 
Tubingen: Mohr, 1950. Pp. 291. M. 8 


Independence and after: a collection of speeches. By 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. New York: Day, 1950. 
Pp. 403. $3.00. 


India, Pakistan, and the West. By PERCIVAL SPEAR, 
Ph.D., fellow of Selwyn College, Cambridge 
(‘Home university library of modern know! 
edge,” No. 211.) London, New York, and Toron 
to: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 224. $2.00 
“The conflict of East and West is essentially a 

conflict of ideas... and it will be settled... by a 

synthesis of competing ideas which will eventually 

find expression in a new civilization and social or 

der” (pp. 11 
Percival Spear develops this general thesis: in 

terms of evidences of a cultural synthesis resulting 

from British association with India. The theme of 
this book is by no means novel, for it has become an 
intellectual sport among students of modern India to 
discover the extent and lasting significance of the in 

terplay of values and institutions which arose during 
the British-Indian era. Spear’s contribution is useful 


2) 


particularly for those uninitiated into the complexi 
ties of Indian history. Attention is given at the out- 
set to the configurations of the land and of the 
peoples of India, including introductions to both 
Hinduism and Islam, with a historical perspective 
given before a more detailed study of the organiza 
tion of power, economic life, and welfare in the 
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British period is begun. Far more attention is de 
voted to the British impact than to the Indian re- 
sponse, with the result that the study should be cias 
sified as British imperia! rather than Indian history 
The author finds indications of a “new synthe 
sis)’ of cultures in India in institutions of civil laws, 
par 
whole 


Indo-European learning, industrial methods, 
liamentary he like. Fhe 
cloth of the coalescence, however, never appears. In 
timate relations of the Indian people in dynamic 
group associations, such as political parties, tradk 


government, and t 


unions, financial interests in a struggle for control, 
economic pressure groups, and the partisanships of 
religious and social reform—which are the details in 
the more abstract institutions given emphasis by the 
Whereas the eighteenth 


developed in some 


author—are not discussed 
and early nineteenth centuries are 
detail, the transition to present times is omitted for 
the most part. In order to assess European influence 
upon the standards of Indian life, it is suggested that 
one must give more consideration to the continuity 
of traditional patterns, as well as to indigenous so 
cial changes, or one may be deceived by an accumu 
lation of data which merely bolsters a preconception 
as regards the importance of the European impact 

The influence of Moghul governmental institu 
tions upon the forms of rule adopte d by the British 
and the reforming effects of Buddhism‘upon Hindu 
ism are among several topics, generally not given 
much emphasis in studies of this kind, which the 
author has discussed carefully. On the 


other hand 


there is no justification for including Pakistan in the 
title of the book. Only casual reference is given to the 


Pakistan movement, and the Hindu-Muslim con 


flict is not stressed 


In a short review, criticism takes 


priority ove 
1 


praise. It should be said that Spear attempted a di 
ficult task when he chose his thesis and that the ric] 


hol 


ness of his scholarship in the historical survey sec 


tions of this work he Ips to compensate for shortcon 
ings in other respects 


RicHARD L. PARK 


The making of Pakistan. By Ru 
Hills, N.Y.: Transatlantic, ro 
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Forest 
$3.00 
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A history of China. By WOLFRAM EBERHARD. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1950. Pp. 365. $4.50. 


Religion in China. By Ernest and K. HuGHEs. 
(“Hutchinson’s university library, world reli- 
gions,” No. 39.) New York: Longmans, 1950. 
Pp. 151. $1.60. 


China, the Far East, and the future. By GEORGE W. 
KeeETON, M.A., LL.D., of Gray’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law; professor of English law in the University 
of London; dean of the Faculty of Laws, Univer- 
sity College, London; principa! of the London In- 
stitute of World Affairs. (“Library of world af- 
fairs,’ No. 6.) 2d ed. London: Stevens & Sons, 
Ltd., for the London Institute of World Affairs, 
1949. Pp. 496. 21s. 

G. W. Keeton’s latest work brings up to date a 
book which appeared in its first edition in 1943. In- 
deed, the three instalments in which this study was 
composed show clearly, like exposed strata of rock. 
The greater part is clearly wartime in date, in terms 
of the subject matter which it stresses and even in 
some turns of phrase. To this has been pinned a 
group of chapters written in 1947 and the beginning 
of 1948, which are concerned with postwar develop- 
ments, and, in addition, there are footnotes at the 
end of some chapters which date from the autumn of 
1948. The earlier portion of the book is divided into 
three parts: an account of the rise of Chinese nation- 
alism, a treatment of Russo-Japanese rivalry in the 
Far East, and a discussion of “Japan’s bid for mas- 
tery of the Pacific.”” The fourth section, entitled 
“The Far East in transition,” goes down the line, 
country by country, giving background and some ac- 
count of postwar difficulties in Korea, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, Indo-China, the Netherlands Indies, 
Burma, Hong Kong, Malaya, and Sarawak—not to 
mention Japan and China. The concluding section is 
concerned with the Far Eastern policies of the three 
major powers, Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States, but tends to be an account of the develop- 
ment of their interests and activities from the begin- 
ning to 1948 rather than an analysis. 

It is the author’s obvious intention to put be- 
tween two covers an all-over review of eastern Asia 
which will give the newspaper reader an idea of what 
has happened in the earlier instalments of the story. 
He stresses the rise and fali of the colonial system 
and the acute Far Eastern problems which followed 
the defeat of Japan. The specialists, for whom the 
book is not written, will be likely to look askance at 
it, as covering too much altogether too lightly. The 
general reader, for whom it is meant, may well find 
it a helpful but thoroughly conventional handbook, 
the effectiveness of which is to some extent vitiated 
by certain faults of organization. Perhaps as a result 
of the addition of material to cover newly elapsed 
years, there is a great deal of back-tracking, over- 
lapping, and repetition. For example, the work of the 
Russian advisers with the Kuomintang in the mid- 
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twenties is dealt with in several chapters as Keeton 

rehearses the emergence of Chinese nationalism, the 

activities of the Soviet in the Far East during 1917- 

31, the history of British interests in Asia, and the 

policy of the Soviet Union in the Far East. A panora- 

ma of the Pacific, giving the sort of fundamental] ge- 
ographic information which comes well at the begin- 
ning of a study, is somewhat curiously placed as 
chapter xix, at the beginning of the section on the 
war in the Pacific. The chapters which cover postwar 
developments in the individual countries of the Far 

East are perhaps inevitably slight and inconclusive, 

since the events with which they deal are still in 

process of realization: it is in this part of the book 
that the author resorts to footnotes as of October 

1948 to hold off for a few months a possible judg- 

ment of obsolescence. Outside of these comments on 

clumsy planning and structure, however, and on the 
stress on narrative at the e-pense of interpretation, 

the reviewer finds little to quarrel with. Here is a 

straightaway account of happenings in the Far East 

in the past century which, while it is not particularly 
exceptional, is also subject to no serious objections. 

For American readers the book may have a flavor 
which it will not have for Britons, for in it one sees 
the United States in the Far East through the eyes 
of an informed Englishman. The author makes the 
point that Britain and the United States have tradi- 
tionally enjoyed identity of objectives in the Pacific; 
that in the past the United States supported their 
common policy with pronouncements rather than 
with force, while Great Britain provided the effective 
sanctions; and that now the time has come when the 

United States has the leadership in this Anglo- 

American policy, makes the ultimate decisions, and 

must support them with full vigor. Keeton’s writing 

is objective in tone; he is not, on the whole, a partisan 
of Britain or an emotional opponent of any other 
state in the Far Eastern picture, but it is evident 
that, writing in 1947, he already saw the tension be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. as threat- 
ening to condition the policies of all other countries 
in the Pacific. 

MERIBETH E.. CAMERON 

New forces in Asia. Edited by Bruno LaskEr. New 
York: Wilson, 1950. Pp. 237. $1.75. 

Modern Far Eastern international relations. By HAr- 
LEY MacNatr and Donatp Lacu. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1950. Pp. 692. $5.85. 

Korea today. By GEORGE M. McCune. with the col- 
laboration of ARTHUR L. Grey, Jr. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press for the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1950. Pp. 366. $5.00. 

A history of China. By W. E. Soorniit. London: 
Benn, 1950. Pp. 128. 4s. 6d. 


The left wing in Southwest Asia. By ViRGINIA 
THOMPSON and RicHARD ApLopr. New York: 
Sloane, 1950. Pp. 312. $4.00. 
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Guerra diplomatica in Estremo Oriente (1014-1931): 
IT and II. By 
(“Biblioteca di cultura stori- 


i trattati delle ventum domande. Vols 
Mario Toscano, 
ca.”) Turin: 
5,400 for 2 


Einaudi, 
vols. 


1950. Pp. 428+497. L. 

Journey to the “Missouri.’ 
New Haven: Yale Univ 
72. $4.00. 


KASE. 
Pp. 


TOSHIKAZU 
ty Press, 1950 


’ By 
ersi 


AFRICA 


Epitome de historia de 
IBN Azzuz. Madrid: 
cos, 1949. Pp. 273. 


Marruecos. By MOHAMMAD 
Instituto de Estudios politi- 
Pes. 

Gallient pacificateur: écrits coloniaux de Gallient. Se 
lected and edited with notes by Husert Des- 
CHAMPS, ancien gouverneur des colonies, profes 
seur a l'Institut d’Etudes politiques de |’Univer 
sité de Paris, and PAUL CHAUVET, gouverneur 
des colonies, ancien résident de Lang-Son, secré 
taire général de l’A.0.F. With an introduction by 
HuBert DESCHAMPS. 
ries; 2d ser.: “ 
No. 13.) Paris 
1949- Pr. 373 
Joseph-Simon Gallieni (1849-1916) played an im 

portant role as military governor of Paris during the 

German advance in September 1914 and the battle 

of the Marne; yet most of his life was spent in the 

French colonies. The editors have presented in this 

book fifty-four documents, selected from Gallieni’s 

journals, reports, letters, addresses, and instructions 
re pe to his activities from 1878 to 1905 in Sene 

gal, the French Sudan, Tonkin, and chiefly Mada 
gascar. ise of the material thus collected had been 
published previously by Gallieni himself or others 
or in French official] publications, as, for instance, in 
the Journal officiel de Madagascar. The reader gets 
from this collection a vivid and kaleidoscopic pic 

ture of French colonial expansion under the Third 

Republic and of colonialism in general during a pe 

riod of intense European nationalism and growing 

economic protectionism. 
Colonialism has lost much of its appeal! since the 
first World War. Yet 


potism which accompanied it in 


(“Colonies et empires” se- 
Les classiques de la colonisation,’ 
Presses universitaires de France, 


Fr. 650 


nuch of the enlightened des 
the seventy 
years was not without great benefit for the backward 
populations of Africa and Asia, at least for the great 
majority of the underprivileged. Gallieni’s cool ob 
servations on native ruelty in the Su 
dan (pp. 69 and 72), on banditry in 
and on slavery in Madagascar provide strong moral 
arguments in favor of the whit lering 

Ithy faith in the principles 


his burden. Gallieni’s hea 

of the French Revolution is stimulating reading in.a 
period when the ralsis but rela 
His firm his writings and ad 
dresses, his readin ess to accept full re sponsibility for 
all his acts, and his refusal to compromise with poli 
— missionaries, and other special interests show 


last 


ruling-class ¢ 


Tonkin (p. 17), 


> man’s shoul 


> faith of so many libe 


tive. language in all 


hat Gallieni was a man of action, of high moral 
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standards, a great French patriot, and a practical 
liberal. Particularly revealing in this respect are his 
addresses to the people of Madagascar referring to 
204 and 217) 
ence on lay principles in government (p. 219), 
dom of religion (p. 220), an d ibe rty 

(pp. 297 Although Gallieni’s pt 
and official communications are 


his abolition of slavery (pp his insist 
tree 
of native lal 
iblic add 
no doubt an accu 


rate expression of what he thought, this ¥ 


MOT 
Qs). resses 
vork more 
a biography. The in 
rt Deschamps contains little in 


short of being 
troduction by Hube 


formation regarding Gallieni’s personal! 


or less falls far 


ife, and this 


lack creates a feeling of frustration at the conclusion 


of an otherwise interesting collection of documents 
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futility of appeasement policies, and he remarks that 
even Roosevelt’s ‘quarantine’ speech at Chicago in 
October 1939 “Shad about as much effect as finger 
shaking usually does” (p. 115). 

While one cannot avoid wishing that Logan had 
drawn more conclusions from the evidence he has 
amassed as to the relative weight of African issues in 
the fomenting and in the conduct of the second 
World War, his study does, nevertheless, illustrate 
the folly of attempting to deal with opportunistic 
dictators in terms of formal agreements and treaties. 
It is difficult even now to guess which of the many 
proposals put forward by Hitler at various times 
with respect to the redistribution of territory in 
Africa were specious and intended merely as propa- 
ganda and which may have represented long-range 
economic and strategic calculations. It is clear, how- 
ever, that no prior arrangement would have had 
much virtue in the event of an Axis victory, for ob- 
viously there were no limits to the lust for power on 
the part of the architects of the war. 

The book appears in lithoprint. It is unfortunate 
that, for presentation to the general public, it could 
not have been more carefully proofread and printed 
and bound in the usual fashion. 


Hatrorp L. Hoskins 


South Africa under King Sebastian and the cardinal, 
1557-1580. By Stpnry R. Wetcx, D.D., J.P. 
Cape Town and Johannesburg: Juta & Co., Ltd., 
1949. Pp. 476. 308. 

Sidney. Welch has published five volumes per 
taining chiefly to the history of southeastern Africa; 
the first, Unpublished documents relating to the his- 
tory of South and East Africa,appeared in 1930. Those 
which foilow are also devoted to this subject and 
form a series issued by the same publisher in Cape 
Town. “urope’s discovery of South Africa (1935) de- 
scribes the Portugucse voyages along the west coast 
of Africa which reached the Cape of Good Hope in 
1488. South Africa under King Manuel (1946), South 
Africa under John IIT, 1521-1557 (1928), and South 
Africa under King Sebastian and the cardinal, 
1557-1570 relate the activities of the Portuguese 
in East Africa, including Abyssinia, from the period 
of the voyage of Vasco da Gama, which reached In- 
dia in 1498. In the last volume, with which this re- 
viewer is concerned, the author opens with a biogra- 
phy of King Sebastian but omits several important 
factors concerning his reign. While Portugal had se- 
cured great wealth from the trade in the east, King 
Manuel and John III made inadequate provision for 
theirsuccessions because of Spanish marriages and the 
subordination of the nobility. John III was succeed- 
ed by Sebastian, his grandson, then a child. Regen- 
cies under his grandmother, Catherine of Austria, 
and Cardinal Henry, archbishop of Evora, followed. 
Sebastian ascended the throne at the age of fourteen, 
and ten years later his rule terminated when he dis- 
appeared during a crusade in Morocco. Cardinal 
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Henry then took over as king for a short reign and 
died. Since neither the cardinal nor Sebastian had 
married and Antonio, prior of Crato, was illegiti 
mate, Philip IJ, a grandson of King Manuel! on his 
mother’s side, became king of Portugal. The aspira- 
tion of King Manuel to be king of Spain was thus re- 
versed. The rule of the House of Aviz then terminat- 
ed, and Portugal was governed by Spanish kings for 
sixty years. The colonies along the west coast of 
Africa and Brazil were controlled from Lisbon and 
those in the east, from East Africa to Japan, were 
under the viceroys of India at Goa 

The author proceeds to describe the condition in 
East Africa during Sebastian’s reign and the activi- 
ties of the governors toimprove trading posts, to re- 
strain the Kafir natives, particularly along the Zam- 
besi River, and to retain the friendship of Arab 
chiefs. The material value of Fast Africa to the Por- 
tuguese was to secure ivory, ambergris, and gold. 
Other interests were the conversion of the Negroes 
by Dominican and Jesuit missionaries, who came 
from Goa, and the maintenance of ports for the pro- 
tection of Portuguese sailing ships which stopped 
there for supplies and then continued to India with 
the favorable monsoon and returned by the same 
route. Chapters are devoted to the Congo, to the ac- 
tivities of the English and French pirates on the 
coast and in the iskands of West Africa, to the mis- 
sionaries, to trade, to the natives, and to the Arabs. 
One chapter concerns the return of Luiz de Camoes 
to Mozambique, where he finished some of his 
poems. 

The text is followed by ample notes. There is no 
bibliography in this volume and, unfortunately, no 
maps or a summary concerning the activities of the 
Portuguese elsewhere in the East during this period, 
which would have added much to its interest. The 
title “Southeastern Africa” might be more properly 
used instead of ‘South Africa,” which was a general 
designation given by the Portuguese at that time. 
The sources used are adequate. Of these, Records of 
south-eastern Africa by George McCall Theal, his- 
toriographer to the Cape government (Cape Town, 
1898-1902), in nine volumes, seven of which give ex 
tracts from sixteenth-century authors in Portuguese 
with English translations, is of particular value. The 
volume just published, like those which precede, is 
well written and is a valuable contribution to this 
subject. 

WILLIAM B. GREENLEE 


BRITISH EMPIRE 
The British overseas. By C, FE. CARRINGTON. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 1048. 42s. 
Imperial military geography: the geographical back- 
ground of the defence problems of the British Com- 
monwealth. By BRIGADIER D. H. Coir. London: 
Sifton Praed, 1950. Pp. 318 


8. 24S 


Es 


Eric 
ToRICK. New York: Duell, rg50. Pp. 353. $3.75 


Changing empire: Churchill to Nekru. By 
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Men in the tropics: a colonial anthology. Compiled 
and edited by Harotp Evans. London: William 
Hodge & Co. Ltd., 1949. Pp. 380. 18s. 

This is an anthology of excerpts, for the most part 
quite brief, dealing with five segments of the British 
Empire—West Africa, the Caribbean, East Africa, 
the Malay Archipelago, and the islands of the South 
Pacific. The authors 
cials, traders, army and navy men, and the like 
all British save for a lone Dutchman, and they run 
the chronological gamut from Walter Raleigh to 
Winston Churchill, though most date from the nine- 
teenth century. Harold Evans has reproduced pas 
sages from some ninety volumes, of which several are 


explorers, missionaries, offi 
are 


represented by more than one extract. Any scissors 

and-paste job of this sort is bound to have serious 
drawbacks. To some extent the compiler has intro- 
duced an element of order into his literary anarchy 
by prefacing each section with a few pages of “per 

spective” and by inserting connective sentences be- 
tween many of the entries. His concern, ashe states in 
his preface, is with “the history, geography, topogra- 
phy, flora, fauna and anthropology of the British 
Colonial Empire,” and in making his selections he 
has shown a taste for fine writing. The reader must 
also be grateful for the paragraphs at the end of 
every section in which the compiler has recorded per 
tinent information about each of the works and 
authors represented therein. Altogether, it is an ex 
cellent way to get acquainted not only with lands 
and peoples but with books and_ their 


authors. Over thirty full-page photographs and five 


historic 


maps illuminate the text 


ROBERT GALE WOOLBERT 
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Freedom and plann Australia 
GARNETT. Madison: University of 
Press, 1949. Pp. 327. $4.00 

Australian government today. By GEOFFREY SAWER 
Mejbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1948. 


Pp. 48. as. 6d. 


Freedom and planning in Australia was compiled 
by an Australian who has lived half his life in the 
United States but who visited his native country to 
collect information for the present assessment of its 
He be 


which 


treatment is wide 


* 
nd and people, 


institutions. His range of 
gins with a chapter on “Li 
brings together historical and geographic 
moves on to more detail concerning the Australian 
labor and com 


facts, 


democratic experiment, the rise 0 
pulsory arbitration, social services, employment pol 
icy, socialism,.and nationalism. Three chapters out 
of thirteen are on political parties and are written by 
\ustralians, Grenfell Price and Colin I. Kerr on 
Liberal policies, J. P. Abbott on the Country party, 
W.C. Taylor and Lloyd Ross on the Labour party 
The work isinformative and intelligent, although 
as an interpretation it lacks those penetrating quali 
ties that characterized W. K. Hancock’s Australia 
(London, 1930), published years 


almost 


twenty 
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earlier. The author hardly pretends to achieve a 
fresh synthesis. Perhaps the chief 
work is that it embodies the 

Australian who has become an 
tion. Hence some of his observations on 
educational institutions have special interest be 


interest of his 
informed 
American by adop 


Australian 


views of an 


cause of his own direct experience as well as study 
He finds that 
hind the American in its effort to cducate t 
He complains that between the wars progress 
“During the 


and 


Australian democracy is lagging be 
he demos 
WAS 
Se Vears 


secondary 


not what it should have been 
expenditure per pupil on primary 
education in Australia has been allowed to become 
definitely the lowest in the British Commonwealth 
which means very far below American levels. Yet in 
the decade before 1915 Australia had one of the fu 


est systems of general educatic 


{p- 100) ures are In 
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east be challenging 


These strict 
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Australians should at 
Australian government today by Geotirey 
a pamphlet of forty eight pages on politic 
ture. The writing is clear, the interpretation i 
gent, the coverage of significant topics bros 
altogether the booklét can be recommended a 


liable short guide to its su few 


reterences 
made to additiona! sources 

rious shortcoming is the absence of 

tive bibliography. The 1 
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An anthology of personal narratives by seven- 
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etc. ‘ 
Jesuit relations and other Americana in the library of 
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WALTER and VircrntA Donecuy. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. 431. 


$25. 


Society and thought in carly America: a social and in- 
tellectual history of the American people to 1685. 
By Harvey Wisnh. New York: Longmans, 1950. 
Pp. 625. $4.75. 


The British Empire in Australia: economic history, 
1834-1039. By Brian Fitzpatrick. 2d ed. rev. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 358. 17s. 6d. 


A short history of Canada. By G. P. pE T. Grazr- 
BROOK. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Pp. 238. ros. 6d. 


The British settlement of Natal: a study in imperial 
migration. By ALAN F. HATTERSLEY. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. 342. 
$3.75. 

West India fortune. By RicHARD Pares. New 

York: Longmans, 1950. Pp. 392. $4.50. 

The account of Azariah Pinney’s flight in 1685 
from Dorset to the West Indies after having taken 
part in Monmouth’s rebellion and of the subsequent 
making of the Pinney fortune from plantationsin the 
West Indies. 


Newfoundland: tenth province of Canada. By Joun 
PARKER. London: Lincolns-Prager, 1950. Pp. 
Pp. 157. ros. 6d. 


A short history of the British West Indies. By H. V. 
WiseMAN. London: University of London Press, 
1950. Pp. 159. 6s. 
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Strengthening the forces of freedom: selectéd speeches 
and statements of secretary of state Acheson, Febru- 
ary 1949—April roso. (“Publications of the de- 
partment of state,” No. 3852; “General foreign 
policy series,’ No. 28.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1950. $0.50. 


A diplomatic history ofthe American people. By 


Tromas A. Barry. 4thed. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950. Pp. 948. $5.00. 


America’s debt to the Old World. By Dantex J. 
Brepy. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1950. Pp. 
515. $2.40. 


The era of Franklin D. Roosevelt: a chronicle of the 
New Deal and global war. By Dents W. BRoGAN. 
(“Chronicles of America’ series, Vol. LII, ed. 
ALLAN NEvINS.) New Haven: Vale University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 372. $6.00. 
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Benjamin Franklin’s letters to the press, 1758-1775. 
Edited by VERNER W. Crane. (‘Institute of 
early American history and culture publica- 
tions.”) Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1950. Pp. 373. $6.00. 


The Army Air Forces in World War IT. Vol. IV, The 
Pacific: Guadalcanal to Saipan, August 1942 to 
July 1944. Prepared under the editorship of 
WESLEY FRANK CRAVEN and JAMES LEA CATE, 
by the Arr Force Historica Division, UNITED 
STATES Arr Force. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. Pp. 789. $6.00. 


Congress and foreign policy. By Ropert A. Dani. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1950. Pp. 295. 
$4.00. 


Europe and the United States. By VERA DEAN. New 
York: Knopf, 1950. Pp. 371. $3.50. 


A decade of American foreign policy: basic documents, 
» 1941-49. Prepared by the Starr of the senate 
committee on foreign relations and the depart- 
ment of state. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1950. Pp. 1372. $2.75. 


Documents on American foreign relations. Vol. IX, 
January 1~December 31, 1947. Edited by Ray- 
MOND DrENNeETT and Rosert K. TURNER. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press for 
the World Peace Foundation, 1949. Pp. 734. 
$6.00. 

This volume, unlike the previous volumes in this 
series, covers a single year. It came from the press 
some sixteen or eighteen months after the time peri- 
od covered, but the editors express the hope of re- 
ducing the lag in the case of future volumes. 

The purpose of the compilation is to present in 
convenient form the significant documents bearing 
upon the foreign relations of the United States dur- 
ing the year 1947, undoubtedly a significant twelve 
months. The flood of official papers mounted so high 
that it became necessary to open the sluice-gates and 
le: many of them go by. This is therefore a selection 
and an abridgment; but it contains scholarly intro- 
ductory notes to the documents included. 

The classification and arrangement are essential- 
ly the same as in previous volumes of the series, ex- 
cept that now the topic of “Enemy states” disap- 
pears, giving way to “Occupation policy,” and 
“Economic reconstruction and development” is add- 
ed to forecast the ‘Marshall Plan” and “Point 
Four.” Scholars investigating the relations of the 
United States with particular regions may complain 
that the materials bearing on their specialty are too 
scanty. Latin America, for instance, :eceives less at- 
tention than Africa or Asia. But this may be a true 
reflection of the mind of the policy-makers rather 
than that of the editors. It isimportant to remember 
in making use of this publication that these docu- 
ments represent the views and motives, actual or a!- 
leged, of those who were formulating the foreign 
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policies of the United States. The views of the oppo- 
sition in this country are not taken into account. Has 
it ever occurred to any of the foundations that oppo- 
sition views deserve to be set forth for the benefit of 
the investigator or the citizen? As a matter of fact, 
the foundations have been supporting official policy 
for many years. 

J. Frep Ripry 


From Versailles to the New Deal: a chronicle of the 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era. By Harotp U 
FAULKNER. (“Chronicles of America” 
Vol. LI, ed. ALLAN Nevins.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1950. Pp. 376. $6.00. 


series, 


A travers les Amériques latines. With an introduction 
by LucreN Fesvre. (‘Cahiers des Annales,” No 

4.) Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1949. Pp. 205. 

Fr. 350. 

This number of the French historical review, 
Cahiers des Annales, devoted Latin-American 
studies and prepared by a group of French and Lat 
in-American scholars under the direction of Lucien 
Febvre of the Collége de France, is the first system- 


to 


atic effort by French historians to review the changes 
and advances of the past decade. What French schol- 
ars have to say about these studies |} 
terest in view of the isolation of French scholarship 
during the war years and of the experiences of those 
scholars who took refuge in Latin America. The vol- 
ume is divided into “Etudes,” ‘“Essais,” “Débats et . 
“Quelques problémes” and “Notes cri 


Aas a special! in 


combats,” 


tiques.”” Yet, despite this casual outline and the 
large number of contributors, both of which give the 
work a somewhat random character, the editor has 
succeeded in focusing attention on most of the prin 
cipal trends, issues, and problems in the develop 
ment of Latin-American studies. 

The excellent critical comments in his introduc 
tion (pp. v—xi) contain much food for thought, par 
ticularly the comment (pp. x-xi) on the progress of 
the last twenty years in realizing that the history of 
Latin America helps to define the significance of 
North American history. Pau] Rivet, who sojourned 
sin Latin America during the war, writes of the prog 
ress of mestization and assimilation of the Negro 
population (pp. 1 
on the significance of serological studies in this con- 
nection but with no reference to the great lack of 
statistical studies of population. Robert Ricard sur 


8), with an interesting comment 


veys recent works dealing with the history of the 
Spanish language (“Destin et problémes de la langue 
espagnole,” 

The most interesting article to the reviewer, and 


pp. 9-16 


probably the best, is that of Roger Bastide, writter 
from Sao Paulo, surveying studies of the Negro in 
Latin America 
Afrique ou Europe?” 
United States 
Pierre Chaunu 
significant advance sit 
the United States dealing with Latin America 


(“Dans les Amériques noires 


pp. 17-34). Historians of the 

ill also find considerable interest in 
s review article, which points out the 
ce 1940 in historical works in 


Un 
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fortunately, however, he reviews largely works of a 
general nature, chiefly textbooks, and thus fails to 
note the most significant change, the increase in 
quality and quantity of special monographs 

The critical perspective of this little volume 
makes it a veritable mine of valuable comment, in 
dispensable for all serious students of Latin America 
One significant omission is to be noted in the provoc 
Little, 
recognition is given to the contemporary debate in 
Latin America over philosophy of history and his 
torical method. The excel 


ative section “Débats et combats.” if any, 


lent review of Luis Alberto 
li 


Sanchez’ éExiste una América latina? by Fernand 


Braudel comes nearest. Nor is there any significant 


comment on archival studies and problems 


Haroitp E. Davis 


aly 


I, General. \ 
(‘Publications of 


Foreign relations of the United States: diplom 
pers, 1933 Vol 
IV, The American Republics 
the department of 
Washington 


pu 


(in five volumes 


eine eS" 
siaie, .VOS 


Government Printing Othice, 1950 
794. $3.75 +$3.00 


/ 


Pp. ogt4 7 
Caribbean: a 
KER Fox. (“Yale 
tute of International Stu New York 
court, Brace & Co., 1949. Pp. 264. $3.50 


Freedom and welfare in the 


By ANNETTE B Insti 


Har 


dilemma \ 
dies wif 

This new addition to the important Yale Univer 
sity studies of international relations examines the 
problem of reducing and ultimately eliminating 
metropolitan authority over Caribbean colonies. Its 
, to United 
States and British possessions: Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Jamaica, the Barbados, Trinidad, the 
Leeward Islands, the Windward Islands, the Ba 
hamas, British Guiana, and British Honduras. Only 


purview is limited in the main, however 


the 


minor references are made to French and Dutch pos 


sessions. The limitation is one which arises out of 


Mrs. Fox’s fundamental approach through an analy 


Commission, 


sis of the experience olf the Caribbez 
| the 


which was, until recently, limited likewise to 
United States and Britain 
also excluded the 

As a review of the 
Commission, of the United States 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, and of British actior 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Act of 
But itis regrettable that 
of the prot lems studied were not placed in the 


Carib} 


The nature of the stud) 
independent nations of the area 
e of the Carilbear 


program in Puert 


expericne 


1940, the study is excellent 
many 
broader setting of the whole 
j 


qg economit 


wean area 


Phe social at aspects ol 


have been studied carefully. Especially 

the author’s recognition of the in 
pp. 140-41 

mention of the UNESCO pilot study 


portance ol applied 


anthropology In this connection, how 
ever, there isno 
in Haiti. The discussion of education 
and the British West 


what has been done, but o1 


[Indies is 


ment on 


rious analysis of the nature and extent of th 


tional problems in the area. Poy 
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discussed (especially pp. 87-88) realistically but 
sketchily, and with an overriding note of the neo- 
Malthusianism so currently popular (p. 12). 

The question of trusteeship under the United Na- 
tions or as raised by the American nations at Havana 
in 1940 is not mentioned. The only reference is to 
Lord Hailey’s advocating a “ ‘trusteeship’ doctrine 
of positive state action to raise living standards in 
the colonies” (j= 114). 

The part oi-the book which made the greatest im- 
pression on this reviewer was the chapter on ‘‘Con- 
stitutional changes and political power” (chap. ix, 
pp. 142-80), and this, of course, is the central prob- 
lem of the book. One of the most interesting points 
the author brings out is the consistency with which 
British policy in recent years has insisted that fur- 
ther progress toward self-government must be con- 
ditioned on federation. 

Haroip E. Davis 


éConspiracion espanvla? 1787-1789: contribucién al 
estudio de las primeras relaciones histéricas entre 
Espana y los Estados Unidos de Norteamérica. By 
José Navarro LATORRE and FERNANDO SOLANO 
Costa. Zaragoza: Instituci6n Fernando el Cat6- 
lico, 1949. Pp. 361. Pes. 80. 


The New Deal and world affairs: a chronicle of inter- 
national affairs, 1933-1045. By ALLAN NEVINS. 
(“Chronicles of America” series, Vol. LVI, ed. 
ALLAN NEVINS.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 321. $6.00. 


The United States in a chaotic world: a chronicle of in- 
ternational affairs, 1913-1933. By ALLAN NEVINS. 
(“Chronicles of America’’ series, Vol. LV, ed. 
ALLAN NEVINS.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1950. Pp. 243. $6.00. 


War for the world: a chronicle of our fighting forces in 
World War I]. By Fretcuer Pratt. (“Chron- 
icles of America” series, Vol. LIV, ed. ALLAN 
Nevins.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1950. Pp. 3. 

The United States in world history: from its beginnings 
to world leadership. By Joun B. Rag, Ph.D., as- 
sociate professor of history, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and Tuomas H. D. MAuo- 
NEY, assistant professor of history, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. (‘‘Series in his- 
tory,” Ratpa E. TurRNER, consulting editor.) 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 
Pp. 781. $5.00 
The authors of this work have assumed that the 

history of the United States should be studied and 

taught in its proper setting as part of the general 
growth of modern civilization. They have succeeded 
in their purpose by creating a disinctive new book 
in Which has been traced the growth of the United 

States from the colonial foundations to its present 

position of world leadership. The basis for its organ- 

ization and content is the authors’ recent experience 
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in teaching a course corresponding to the scope of the 
book. In consequence, a void has been filled by the 
appearance of this work dealing with a specialized 
area of the teaching of United States history for 
which many institutions of higher learning have had 
aneed. Considerable stress has been placed on the in- 
terrelationship between the political, social, and in- 
tellectual forces of the United States and the rest of 
the world. Both direct and indirect relationships be- 
tween American and world civilization were consid- 
ered by the authors. It is evident that their reasoning 
was correct; for events which had slight bearing on 
the United States when they occurred had conse- 
quences of vital concern for this country. 

Another assumption of the authors deals with the 
scope, interpretation, and function of this work as a 
textbook. To this end the student has been provided 
with the essential basic data compactly presented, so 
that he could profit from a maximum opportunity 
for supplemental reading. The necessary «mission of 
material which could have valid claim to inclusion is 
justified in order to meet the writers’ objective. The 
fields of religion, philosophy, literature, and the arts 
are absent in detailed reference. The authors’ experi 
ence provides an acceptable argument for the alloca- 
tion of supplemental reading as the most satisfac- 
tory method of covering such subjects, They have 
found that selections from original sources and in- 
terpretive works make particularly valuable addi 
tions to the text. Of the seven hundred and eighty- 
one pages which form the body of this work, twenty 
two are devoted to a bibliography which was de- 
signed to offer references which the studcnt could 
read with profit and interest. The suggested read- 
ings, it should-be noted, could be found in any mod 
erate-sized college library. 

It is regrettable that illustrations were excluded 
from the book. In the interest of simplification and 
economy, the student’s initial curiosity upon exami- 
nation of the text is dissipated when he encounters 
only printed matter. Maps, which the authors con- 
cede are indispensabie as an adjunct to history, are 
included. They provide the geographical funda 
mentals necessary to an understanding of the ma- 
terial. 

Teachers of a considers 
Western civilization from the time of the discovery 
of America and continues through to contemporary 
develo;yments will welcome this work. Its authors 
have described the major events of this period and 
have shown how the contributing forces influenced 
the growth of the United States and were iniluenced 
by it. 


survey course which 


Jack B. GoLpDMANN 


The United States and Japan. By Epwin O. REI- 
SCHAUER. (‘‘American foreign policy library.”’) 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1950. Pp. 347. $4.00 

Report of the Joint Brazil-United States Technical 
Commission, with appendixes. Approved by the 
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Central Commission at Rio de Janeiro, Hrazil, 
February 7, 1949. (‘‘Publications of the depart- 
ment of state,’’ No. 3487; “International organi- 
zation and conference series I], American repub- 
lics,” No. 5.) Washington: Government Printing 

Office, 1949. Pp. 321. $1.00. 

This work is an official study of the Brazilian 
economy, made with a view to developing a general 
program for “the most effective and balanced utili- 
zation” of national resources (p. iii). Considering in 
summary the problems plaguing the Brazilian econ- 
omy, the Commission unanimously concludes that 
“Brazil must accelerate its economic development” 
(p. 12) by planned government expenditures and a 
policy favoring balanced development of resources 
by private enterprise, with particular attention to 
solution of the balance-of-payments problem and 
maintenance of price stability. Particular needs of 
agriculture, manufacturing, transportation, mining, 
power, and labor are considered, with specific sug 
gestions to meet them. To avoid excessive burden on 
the balance of payments, financing must be largely 
internal, with redirection of savings investment 
through suggested new taxes, bank reforms, and 
measures to strengthen the capital market. Est 
mating that one-third of the cost must be paid in 
foreign currencies if long delay in industrialization is 
to be avoided, the report analyzes foreign trade to 
show that much of this'financing must depend on an 
inflow of foreign capital, and it suggests measures to 
encourage that inflow. The report concludes with 
suggestions of activities appropriate to direct gov- 
ernment action and a strong recommendation to en 
courage private enterprise in other activities. The 
stady includes valuable analyses of pertinent recent 
economic developments, supported by data gathered 
from many scattered sources; the few references to 
earlier Brazilian industrial history suffer from 
sketchiness. The 1926 cement plant was the first 
(p. 101) only if plants of the 18go’s that eventually 
failed are disregarded; and, as noted in a subcommis- 
sion report, Frenchmen and Belgians pioneered in 
railroad building (p 
Britishers and. North Americans. 


241) but were preceded by 
The Commission believes that ‘by a real effort to 
do as much as possible with the country’s own reé 

sources, supplemented by the equipment and tech 
nicians that may be obtainable from abroad with the 


aid of foreign capital, an important start can be 


solution of all’of Brazil’s major 


Cé 
toward the 


made 
problems which will bring appreciable results fairly 
soon and make possible an acceleration of progress 


in subsequent years” (p, 67). Although recognizing 


the desirability of simultaneous agricultural and 
nanufacturing development, the Commission, in 
view of present full employment and little surplus 


capacity, recommends a conservative program with 


4090 
initial attention to problems of j ulture 
tation, fuel,and power, leaving manufacturi 
porarily subordinate 

The appendixes include reports by 
Brazilian committees. That on manutacturi 
gests the added strength to be gained for « 
Western civilization by United States finan 
to Brazilian manufacturing; that on foreigr 


, transpor 


three 


ments advocates encouragement of an inflow of 
eign capital and expresses the belief that the United 
“Marsha! 
Plan” to undeveloped areas in order to detend the 
ternational economic 


States will have to undertake a minor 
structure; that on petrol 
advocates opeging petroleum deposit io explorat 


and exploitaZ%on by foreign capital 
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